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INTRODUCTION 


The Russian revolutionary tradition had its origins at the end 
of the 18th century. Its history is the history of the amazing 
transformation of the seemingly not very significant poetic 
exercises of one man, the revolutionary nobleman Radishchev, 
into the three popular revolutions of the 20th century which 
radically changed the face of Russia and, in many ways, that of 
the world. Such a transformation required truly titanic effort: the 
work of great minds and the deeds of bold heroes, a campaign to 
enlighten and rally the political vanguard, and work to arouse 
the broad masses, reflection on and correction of errors. 
Travelling this route, revolutionaries experienced the bitterness 
of defeat and the joy of victory; thousands of lives were given to 
the cause of revolution. The aim of the present book is to 
acquaint the reader with the main lines and patterns of this 
liberation struggle, particularly in its early stage. 

Such a review naturally requires a specific approach, a reor- 
ganization of available information and a further clarification of 
the methodological principles. At the same time, however, it 
would be impossible to carry out such research without recourse 
to existing works on this subject. The authors have not been able 
to name in their book many of those who preceded them, but 
they would like to express their indebtedness and sincere grati- 
tude to them all. Much of this book reflects their work. 

In history, the present is inseparably bound up with the past 
from which it has emerged, yet each generation, when looking 
at the past, formulates the questions in a new way. Therefore 
historical data which would seem to have been exhaustively 
Studied is capable, with the passage of time, of revealing new, 
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hitherto unnoticed aspects—though one must not, of course, 
modernize history, nor lose sight of the uniqueness of the 
events. 

The historiography of the subject can only be briefly examined 
in this book. A comprehensive evaluation requires separate 
study. Here we will concentrate on the main aspect. 

In Soviet historical science enormous progress has been made 
in the study of the national revolutionary tradition. The October 
Revolution of 1917, coming as the conclusion of a great historical 
struggle, took the country along the path of socialist 
development. At the same time, this revolution opened the way 
for the study of its own pre-history. First of all the theoretical 
prerequisites for such a study had been created — a new historical 
measure had appeared with which to evaluate the events of the 
past. In addition, the material prerequisites for such a study 
became available—the tsarist archives were opened and 
material on the revolutionary movement was systematically 
published. As a result, researchers were able to shed light on the 
main (and not only the main) events, people and ideas. An entire 
branch of historical science was formed, dealing with the 
liberation movement in Russia, hundreds of books and 
thousands of articles were published. Soviet researchers 
gradually mastered Lenin’s method of studying the Russian 
liberation movement, and used it to examine a vast store of 
factual material. Nonetheless, this research has been marked, at 
various stages, with contradictions and zigzags. 

The research done from the 1920’s to the middle of the 1930’s 
by Pokrovsky, Steklov, Polonsky, Yevgenyev-Maksimov, 
Gukovsky and others proved to be very fruitful. They published 
the basic documentary material and wrote numerous substantial 
monographs both on the history of the Russian revolutionary 
tradition, and on individual periods and outstanding figures.’ It 
was in the 1930’s that Boris Kozmin, the founder of an entire 
school of Soviet historiography combining scrupulous study of 
the historical facts with a high level of theoretical generalization, 
began his work.? Nonetheless, a number of works contained 
one-sided explanations of certain turns in the development of 
social trends and ideas in terms of socio-economic factors. There 
were also instances of pre-Marxist trends being unjustifiably 
related to the proletarian stage of the struggle. 

In the 1940’s and 1950’s there was a massive expansion in the 
propaganda and study of the Russian revolutionary tradition. We 
shall make particular mention here of large editions of works by 
Radishchev, Herzen, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov 
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and Pissarev, the Petrashevsky group (later this was followed by 
the re-publication of invaluable original material —the journals 
Kolokol, Polyarnaya zvezda, Golosa iz Rossii, etc.). Mention 
should also be made of major research monographs—M.V. 
Nechkina on the Decembrists, Sh.M. Levin on the social 
movement of the 1860’s and 1870’s, G.P. Makogonenko on 
Novikov and Radishchev.? However, this broadening in scope 
was sometimes accompanied by simplification and distortion. A 
number of pre-Marxist revolutionaries (particularly the 
populists) were belittled, others (the revolutionary democrats of 
the 1840’s-1860’s) were magnified, with part of the factual 
material interpreted according to a-priori postulates. 

Today we can speak of a considerable advance in research. 
Informative and well-written books have appeared on entire 
periods in the history of the liberation movement, and on 
individual revolutionaries. Authors such as Eidelman, Itenberg, 
Vodolazov, Korotkov, Volodin, Troitsky and others have made 
no small contribution to historical science, and also to ensuring 
that this material reaches a broad reading public.‘ Many 
questions, however, still await their answer. Scholars often 
continue to limit themselves to narrowly-defined tasks of 
elucidating certain specific events or personalities while failing 
to present them in the broader perspective; there are still no 
general works on the history of the Russian revolutionary 
tradition as such. The theoretical, conceptual understanding of 
the history of the liberation movement in Russia still lags behind 
the factual, descriptive literature (although certain attempts 
have been made recently to eliminate this gap). 

Now a few words about foreign historiography. In the West, 
particularly over the last few decades, there has been a move 
towards a systematic study of the pre-history and history of the 
October Revolution. Dozens of books and hundreds of articles 
have been and are being published on this subject, termed by 
Western authors ‘The Roots of the Russian Revolution’. 
Research monographs examine the activity of those who 
preceded Marxism in Russia—Radishchev, Chaadayev, 
Belinsky, Herzen, Chernyshevsky, Pissarev, Lavrov, Tkachev, 
Bakunin, Mikhailovsky, Zhelyabov and others. There has been 
research into Plekhanov, and a number of books have appeared 
about Lenin. Foreign researchers are investigating various 
aspects of Russian revolutionary thought: its divergence from 
the official ideology, its search for a ‘science of society’, the 
conflict between atheist and religious ideas. Publications have 
appeared devoted to the Russian intelligentsia, Decembrist 
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organizations, the dispute between the ‘Europeans’ and the 
‘Muscovites’, the populist stage of the movement. Finally, 
several books have been issued on the history of the 
revolutionary tradition in general. Particular attention is given 
to the October Revolution of 1917. 

Some of these works are rather superficial, but there are also 
serious, scholarly works (Franco Venturi, Evgenii Lampert, 
William F. Woehrlin and others). Nonetheless, one cannot but 
notice a certain political tendentiousness in all this literature 
arising from its anti-communist orientation (which also 
noticeably affects objectivist works). This tendentiousness 
reveals itself in the attention given to extremist, factional and 
terrorist elements in the Russian liberation movement, in 
attempts to find in them the ‘keys to Bolshevism’. 

There can be no doubt that vacillation, error, organizational 
and theoretical weakness were characteristic of the Russian 
revolutionaries of the 19th century. However, it must not be 
forgotten that these features, the result of the backwardness of 
the then existing social relations, were gradually eliminated in the 
course of the struggle, particularly at its proletarian stage. If the 
October Revolution of 1917 was prepared for by the Russian 
revolutionary movement of the 19th century, it was so only in the 
sense that Bolshevism, having freed itself from the legacy of 
immature revolutionarism, assimilated the best traditions of 
Russian revolutionary democracy: its realism, its desire to create 
a science of society and to express the basic interests of the 
people. If Bolshevism had been governed by a primitive 
revolutionary awareness, had it had recourse to factional 
methods of struggle, it would not have been able to bring the 
social revolution in Russia to victory. 

There is also a fundamental methodological inadequacy in the 
Western works we are looking at: the development of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, and also the evolution of its 
revolutionary thought, are examined, as a rule, in isolation from 
an analysis of the processes of socio-economic development 
taking place in the country. This flaw is a feature of even the very 
best Western works, such as /l Populismo russo by Franco 
Venturi.® The development of capitalism in Russia in the 19th 
and beginning of the 20th centuries, the external and internal 
aspects and specifics of this process, the range of possible 
variants of capitalist development, replaced by the alternative: 
capitalism or socialism —all these questions are ignored. 

We will cite one indicative fact. In the works of a number of 
Western scholars we find not a few favourable references to 
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works by prominent Soviet historians, including Kozmin, 
Zaionchkovsky, Vilenskaya, and Sedov. Evgenii Lampert, who 
in the 1950's criticized certain Soviet authors, was nonetheless 
obliged to note: “The works of Soviet writers on the history of 
philosophical, social and literary ideas in Russia, however, are 
very important and without them it is virtually impossible to 
study it.’? This is yet further evidence of the need for and 
constructivity of collaboration between Soviet historians and 
their Western colleagues, investigation of the conclusions 
arrived at by the latter, and of the new information which they 
have introduced (foreign archives contain priceless documents 
on Russian revolutionary figures and their activity abroad). 

What is the general purpose and conception of the present 
work? The authors have sought to provide an overall picture of 
the struggle waged by Russian revolutionaries between 1783 and 
1921. ‘Compressing’ such a vast volume of material into one 
book was, of course, an extremely difficult task; certain questions 
(Russian anarchism, the ideology of active populism, and others) 
had to be sacrificed, the analysis of events at the beginning of the 
20th century is necessarily fragmentary. As for the rest, the 
authors chose to write concise, chronologically linked essays on 
the key events in the Russian liberation movement, on its 
philosophical trends, its major representatives and some of the 
methodological problems encountered in studying it. 

One main idea runs through the entire book, namely that the 
more than one hundred years of struggle by Russian 
revolutionaries led to truly global changes in history. In 1917, 
under the influence of this struggle, the very nature of social 
development in Russia changed: the consolidation within the 
country of the bourgeois system (which differed considerably 
from the emergence of Western capitalism and was marked by a 
certain underdevelopment) gave way to a radically different 
process. Russia adopted the path of socialist development, the 
path leading to communism. And if, under the impact of the class 
struggle, the ‘railway points’ of history were switched from one 
track to another, then the explanation must be sought in the 
totality of the socio-economic, political and ideological 
processes which occurred during a period of crucial importance 
for Russia—the period from the end of the 18th century up to 
the First World War. 

The course of socio-economic processes in a given country, 
their specific evolution, at least in modern history, is inevitably 
conditioned and mediated by that historical environment within 
which this development is taking place. The world capitalist 
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system as a whole took shape under the civilizing — to use the 
expression of Marx and Engels—influence on the ‘periphery’ 
(including Russia) of the original ‘centre’ of capitalist 
development (England and her neighbours) which arose in 
Western Europe. In modern times local and _ national 
self-sufficiency and isolation gave way to the interdependence of 
nations on each other; the bourgeoisie of the advanced West 
‘compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois 
mode of production’ ® to become bourgeois. 

In feudal Russia, however, the internal prerequisites for such 
an ‘acceptance’ of the bourgeois mode of production were still 
far from complete. The development of capitalism ‘from below’ 
had only just begun, the country had no effective bourgeois class, 
there was no proletariat, while the ignorant, downtrodden peas- 
antry was unable by itself to destroy the feudal system. In these 
conditions, the development of capitalism —and after 1861 Rus- 
sia moved along a specifically capitalist path of development — 
assumed its own particular form, which differed from the West- 
European model. Here there took shape, to quote Marx, ‘eine 
gewisse Art von Kapitalismus, genahrt durch Vermittlung des 
Staats auf Kosten der Bauern’.? This kind, this special type of capi- 
talism is examined in the present book. For the moment we will 
merely point to its chief distinguishing feature: the development 
of capitalism was overwhelmingly stimulated ‘from above’. As a 
result, following the ‘peasant reform’ of 1861, itself a consequence 
of the defeat of tsarism in the Crimean War against the Western 
powers (1853-1856), large-scale industrial production began in 
Russia, with its characteristic antagonism of the bourgeois and 
the proletariat. However, at the same time, the policy of this same 
autocratic state preserved the backward landowner estates, de- 
laying the solution of the land conflict between the Jandowner 
and the peasant, conserving archaic forms of peasant agriculture, 
and turning the need for an anti-feudal agrarian revolution into 
one of the most urgent issues of Russian history. 

Thus, while developing according to the laws of capitalism, 
Russian society did not, in terms of its internal economic 
structure, become wholly capitalist; in the course of the 
bourgeois process, new relations and new contradictions were 
added to the old. All of this made of Russia in the second half of 
the 19th century a ‘second rank’ country in terms of capitalist 
development, a country with a multi-level economic structure 
‘where,’ in the words of Engels, ‘every stage of social 
development is represented, from the primitive commune to 
modern large-scale industry and high finance, and where all 
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these contradictions are arbitrarily held in check by an 
unexampled despotism...!° This multi-level structure still 
existed at the turn of the century, when monopoly capital had 
already emerged, when the country found itself drawn into the 
system of international imperialist relations. 

Foreign historians often raise the question of whether a 
reformist path of bourgeois development might not have been 
possible in Russia. This question, for all its seeming simplicity, 
is in fact far from being an easy one. 

The essence of the economic revolution which took place in 
Russia can be summarized as a clearing of the way for emergent 
capitalism. However, the form of this revolution could be one of 
two kinds —either the preservation of the large estates, or the 
abolition of both the estates and the landowners’ ownership of 
the peasants who worked them, and the creation of a free and 
prosperous class of farmers who, instead of vegetating on the 
land, would be capable of developing its productive forces, of 
advancing agriculture. Both types of development—termed 
‘Prussian’ and ‘American’! —were objectively possible, both 
presupposed a step forward in terms of economic criteria, 
although they assumed a quite different scope of effect, a 
different level of involvement of the mass of the population in 
these progressive changes. 

It might seem that the easiest and most feasible path of reform 
was the one adopted by tsarism in 1861. However, as 
Chernyshevsky declared, ‘there are in history situations from 
which there is no constructive way out—not because it is 
impossible to imagine one, but because the will on which this way 
out depends is unable to accept it’.!? In Russia, as everywhere in 
Europe and America, political freedom could not but precede 
the freedom of the bourgeois economy. However, the tsarist 
monarchy in Russia was incompatible with any even elementary 
guarantees of political freedom. 

In the second half of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
centuries, the Russian autocracy had become primarily a 
conservative, self-protective and in many ways parasitic 
institution preserving various kinds of archaic survivals in the 
national economy and defending the parasitic aspirations of the 
ruling classes. At the turn of the century Russia had, and 
inevitably could have no other than, a ‘Black-Hundred and 
pogrom-making monarchy’ — unlike other countries such as, for 
example, England, which had never known Asiatic despotism, 
nor a crushing bureaucracy, nor yet arbitrary military rule. And 
if, as Lenin wrote, ‘it was necessary in that country [England] to 
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chop off the head of one crowned robber in order to impress 
upon the kings that they must be “constitutional” monarchs, in 
a country like Russia we should have to chop off the heads of at 
least a hundred Romanovs in order to wean their successors from 
the habit of organizing Black-Hundred murders and anti-Jewish 
pogroms’, ? 

The influence of international relations, the development of 
the class struggle in the country, and then the direct effect of the 
revolution which began in 1905 did, of course, oblige tsarism to 
take certain steps in the direction of the bourgeois reform of Rus- 
sia. However, this process of reform was incapable of becoming 
a consistent, purposeful activity due to the backwardness and 
inertia of the entire autocratic state mechanism. This is illus- 
trated by the failure of Stolypin’s agrarian reform at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. 

Thus even the ‘Prussian’ path of bourgeois evolution which, 
speaking abstractly, might have offered the economic basis for 
bourgeois reform, proved to be, in Russia, a political utopia, 
since its triumph would have required a completely different 
political superstructure. 

This left the path of revolution. It goes without saying that the 
victory of the revolution, which presupposed the abolition of the 
tsarist monarchy and went against the interests not only of the 
landowners but also the bourgeoisie, required a particularly 
favourable combination of circumstances, not to mention 
large-scale initiative, enormous energy, awareness and 
organization of the masses. However, it was extremely difficult 
for the Russian peasants to rise to the level of revolutionary 
activity - the commodity economy had eroded and divided the 
peasantry, while backwardness, ignorance, centuries-old 
prejudice paralyzed their political will. The necessary 
revolutionary qualities could only arise among the peasantry as 
the result of the long and dramatic experience of peasant revolts, 
acute class struggle taken into the countryside by the urban 
proletariat and guided by it. 

In autocratic Russia it was only at the beginning of the 20th 
century that there emerged a stable community of interests uni- 
ting the oppressed classes of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
who had an interest in changing society —a different distribution 
of class forces than in the West in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
In these conditions the bourgeois revolution ripening in Russia 
could not be a simple repetition of the earlier bourgeois revol- 
utions in the West. These had been led by the bourgeoisie, who 
took with them the peasantry, while the proletarian (or, more 
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precisely, the proto-proletarian) movement was still weak and 
was, of course, unable to leave its mark on the course of events. 
These revolutions led to the acceleration and completion of the 
process of the emergence of the bourgeois formation in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. In Russia, however, the revolution did 
not stop at the bourgeois-democratic stage. Given the develop- 
ment of monopoly capitalism in the country, the growing prole- 
tarian movement, the extremely urgent agrarian question and, 
finally, the existence of a proletarian party of a new kind which 
was able to give voice in its programme to the interests of the 
broad masses and those of national development, it was possible 
for leadership in the liberation movement to be taken not by the 
bourgeoisie but the proletariat. If to this is added the fear on the 
part of the bourgeoisie of revolutionary methods of abolishing 
the remains of feudalism, then this explains why there arose in 
Russia a different distribution of class forces which, as the result 
of an extremely bitter struggle, led to an outcome different from 
that of the earlier bourgeois revolutions. 

One major factor in this outcome was that, by 1917, broad 
sections of the population in Russia were ready for such a radical 
change. Whereas, during the whole of the 19th century, there 
was, in effect, no mass movement in the country, and the 
liberation movement was represented by ‘elite’ groups from the 
intelligentsia (to begin with exclusively from the nobility, and 
then also from the middle-classes) who failed to establish contact 
with the ‘lower orders’, this situation was radically altered by the 
three Russian revolutions at the beginning of the 20th century 
which took place in an age of unprecedented aggravation of 
inter-imperialist contradictions. The Russian proletariat, and 
then the peasantry, entered the battle. The First World War, 
which had the most devastating impact on Russia, a country 
relatively backward as compared with Western Europe, made 
the masses receptive to the radical slogans of struggle. It would, 
of course, be wrong to imagine that the population as a whole 
was moving towards October 1917, guided by a clear awareness 
of the socialist tasks of the revolution. However, the party of 
Bolsheviks, having been able to assume leadership at this crucial 
moment in history, linked together the most urgent demands of 
the soldier and peasant masses and of the proletariat, and 
directed the general democratic upsurge in the country (using 
the slogans of ‘peace, land, bread’, and ‘All Power to the 
Soviets!’) towards an anti-capitalist social revolution. 

It is also important to note that socialism itself in Russia, 
where it represented a stable and exceptionally powerful trend 
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in oppositional thought, had undergone radical change at the 
turn of the century. From an ideological utopian trend ahead of 
socio-economic processes, it had become the theory of scientific 
socialism based on the actual economic laws governing the 
development of the new capitalist order and drawing support 
from an actual social base in the form of the proletariat allied 
with the peasantry. The idea of ‘by-passing’ capitalism 
characteristic of utopian ‘Russian socialism’ was virtually 
impossible in the Russia of the 19th century (at least without the 
support of a proletarian revolution in the West); in the 20th 
century the movement of the country along the path to socialism 
had become a historical necessity. 

The realization of this necessity was assisted in Russia by the 
existence of an advanced proletarian party of a new kind, armed 
with a revolutionary theory. The search for such a theory had 
begun in the 1840’s, and this complex, strenuous process finally 
culminated at the beginning of the 20th century with the victory 
in Russia of Marxism. The right revolutionary theory enabled the 
Bolsheviks to orientate themselves correctly in a highly complex 
situation, to formulate precise and meaningful slogans of 
struggle, and to lead the masses to victory. 

The new distribution of class forces which first emerged 
during the first Russian revolution of 1905-1907, and particularly 
during the crucial period between February and October 1917, 
made it possible to exchange the alternative: either the ‘Prussian’ 
or the ‘American’ path of capitalist development, with another 
alternative: the path of capitalist development or the path of 
socialist development. Following 1917, this alternative became 
an alternative of world history. 

Taken as a whole, the socialist revolution in Russia in 1917 
was not a fortuitous event, was not the result of forceful inter- 
vention in history by a handful of Bolsheviks (an assertion fre- 
quently met with in Western literature). On the contrary, it ap- 
pears as the natural consequence of a long process of national 
historical development, of the purposeful activity of its leading 
revolutionary forces. The evidence supporting this conclusion 
will be offered to the reader in the present book. 

There remains one more point to be made. The authors of this 
book look in detail at the different arguments put forward in So- 
viet historiography on various questions pertaining to the emer- 
gence of the revolutionary tradition in Russia. These different 
arguments are a convincing refutation of the widespread view 
in the West that Soviet historical science is marked by a grey, 
faceless uniformity. The Marxist basis underiying Soviet histori- 
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cal research in no way excludes but presupposes diverse points 
of view, the clash of differing concepts. The reader will also be 
introduced to these living ideas. 


The authors would like to express their gratitude to G.G. 
Vodolazov, A.I. Volodin, V.A. Kozlov, V.A. Tvardovskaya, K.N. 
Tarnovsky and N.Ya. Eidelman, who took the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the whole or sections of the manuscript 
of this book and offered valuable advice." 
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Chapter One 


THE SPECIFICS OF RUSSIAN 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The revolutionary tradition in Russia cannot be grasped 
merely by reference to the internal, national context, but only as 
seen in the international context — and not only of the West, but 
also the East. At the same time, a comparative-historical analysis 
should not limit itself to the conceptual or political struggle 
alone; both develop out of the transitional period from 
pre-bourgeois relations to capitalism—a process which, yet 
again, is not only Russian but global. 

It is the identification of the basic features of the liberation 
movement in Russia by means of such a comparative historical 
analysis which is the aim of the first chapter of this book. In other 
words, the authors would like to begin by reviewing the object of 
study and giving the reader their conceptual understanding of 
the theme before moving on to examine individual aspects and 
details. 


The Echelons of World Capitalism 


World capitalism develops in stages, in echelons. It is possible 
to identify the region of initial, classic capitalism (Western 
Europe and its daughter branch— North America), the second 
echelon of bourgeois development (Russia, Japan, Turkey, the 
Balkans, Brazil, Argentina), and, finally, the third echelon (the 
colonial and dependent ‘periphery’ of Asia, Africa and the 
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majority of countries in Latin America). The difference between 
these echelons, and also the similarity between national variants 
of capitalism within one or other echelon are determined not 
only, and sometimes not mainly, by quantitative indices, but 
rather by the nature, the mechanism of formation, and therefore 
by the type, by the quality of the emerging capitalist structures. 

The first echelon of capitalism is characterized by the 
spontaneous, gradual inception of bourgeois relations within 
pre-capitalist society. Here the transitional period is long and 
multi-faceted: over the course of approximately six hundred 
years, from the 14th (if not earlier) to the 19th centuries, the 
transitional prerequisites for the emergence of bourgeois society 
were slowly accumulated in West-European countries. 

The main prerequisite for the emergence of capitalism — the 
process of primitive accumulation and the formation of the link 
‘capitalist—hired worker’, a process reconstructed by Karl 
Marx — takes place in the European region on the basis of other 
economic prerequisites which take shape over a long period of 
time: the early disintegration of feudal estate economy, 
technological progress, the development and perfection of 
bourgeois forms of credit and exchange. Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages the personal bondage of the land tiller disappears, 
not only in England and France, but also in the Swiss cantons, in 
northern Italy, and even in some regions of Germany and Spain; 
free agreements between the peasant and the feudal lord are 
already found everywhere by the 14th century. The initial forms 
of capitalist enterprise (with the delivery of raw materials to the 
house) appear in Flanders in the 15th century. In the 15th 
century there also appear the first trade stock-exchanges 
(Venice, Florence), and they quickly spread to other European 
countries. At the beginning of the 17th century there appear the 
first joint-stock companies (England, the Netherlands). In the 
16th and 17th centuries we have the formation not only of 
national markets but a European market on which competition 
arises (between English and Dutch broadcloth manufacturers in 
the 16th century; between the silk manufacturers of Lyons and 
northern Italy in the 17th century, etc.). In short, the mechanism 
of capitalist production and exchange gradually takes shape and 
is ‘tried and tested’. To begin with individual links and elements 
arise; then they begin to link together, bringing the whole 
mechanism into operation and ensuring the irreversibility of the 
economic restructuring. One such ‘linkage’ was, for example, the 
well-known rise in the price of wool in England in the 16th 
century as a result of the development of manufacture in 
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Flanders, which stimulated the mass production of wool on a 
bourgeois basis in England and regular exchange between 
England and markets on the continent. 

The social prerequisites of bourgeois development accumu- 
lated in a similar manner —class differentiation in craft corpor- 
ations, merchant guilds and the rural agricultural population; the 
convergence of the trading and entrepreneurial manufacturing 
and industrial strata; the growth of the social power of the tiers 
état in general. During the first bourgeois revolution in England, 
the House of Commons was three times wealthier in terms of ag- 
gregate income than the House of Lords. In France the tiers état 
had in fact occupied a dominant position during the pre-revol- 
utionary period: the king and court were indebted to its credi- 
tors, it provided various specialists and administrators, while the 
minds of men were under the influence of people like Voltaire, 
the son of a notary, Rousseau and Beaumarchais, both sons of 
clock-makers, and d’Alembert, adopted son of a glass-cutter. 

At the same time, an increasing proportion of the workforce 
found itself alienated, either naturally or forcibly, from the 
means of production. A century before the industrial revolution 
in England, hired workers (labouring people and out servants) 
numbered 1 million 275 thousand, that is, more than 20 per cent 
of the population.’ Thus it was that Engels could declare that 
capitalism in Europe found the form of hired labour already 
prepared, created by previous development.” 

The legal prerequisites of bourgeois evolution took shape 
mainly in the course of reorganizing the legal norms and in- 
stitutions of the pre-capitalist age, in particular by the adoption 
of Roman law and its key concept of private property. Such 
ideas in Roman law as freedom of bargaining and the right to 
charge interest in return for capital investment began to 
spread quite early (14th and 15th centuries). Medieval West- 
ern Europe was familiar with private property based on indi- 
vidual labour—the peasant owned the field which he cuiti- 
vated, the craftsman owned his instruments, the trader his 
shop, etc. Therefore the transition to capitalism in the West 
constituted, in the words of Marx, ‘die Verwandlung einer 
Form des Privateigentums in eine andere Form des Priva- 
teigentums’. 

Out of the medieval court, in which the verdict was delivered 
by ‘pairs’, that is, people of the same social status as the 
defendant, developed the jury court. Within the framework of 
the medieval law of custom there took shape the concept of the 
supremacy of the law, which could not be altered to anyone’s 
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individual benefit, and could be amended only by parliament and 
not by the monarch alone —a principle expressed in the famous 
Habeas Corpus act of 1688. This laid the foundations of 
bourgeois democracy: access to power through a system of 
elections, the juridical autonomy of the individual vis-a-vis any 
authority, and the subordination of authority itself to the law—a 
trend which later nourished European liberalism in the 19th 
century. Together with this bourgeois transformation of the 
legal institutions and norms of the pre-capitalist period there 
occurred another, parallel process in the legal sphere, that of 
abolishing social privileges, various forms of the feudal 
regulation of judicial proceedings, etc. 

We can observe the same long, gradual process in the 
accumulation of the political prerequisites of bourgeois 
development. Political battles began in the pre-bourgeois and 
early bourgeois periods. In the English towns of the 14th century, 
for example, there existed ‘Yeomen Gilds’ who defended the 
yeomen’s interests against the feudal aristocracy.’ In the Tudor 
period the urban popular militia appeared. During a little less 
than five centuries (counting from the signing of Magna Carta 
in 1215), there had been a battle between the representative 
institutions and royal power which found its logical conclusion 
in the English bourgeois revolution. However, although the 
basic principles of bourgeois democracy (the primacy of 
parliament as the legislative power over the monarch, the 
plenipotentiary power of ‘responsible ministries’, the separation 
of executive and judicial powers) were proclaimed at the end of 
the 17th century, they became a political reality in England only 
during the parliamentary reforms of the 19th century (the 
introduction of universal male suffrage), when the structure of 
bourgeois democracy was finally completed. In exactly the same 
way it took some 150 years to establish such an inherently 
bourgeois institution as freedom of the press — from the famous 
pamphlets of John Milton (late 17th century) and the 
appearance of the major political newspapers in the second half 
of the 18th century (Morning Chronicle, The Times, and others) 
to the total repeal in 1855 of the stamp duty on the press, a 
powerful means of pressure on the press by the authorities. It 
took approximately the same amount of time for the main 
bourgeois political parties to form. 

A special role in the emergence of the ‘primary’ bourgeois 
formation belongs to the conceptual-cultural prerequisites. It is 
precisely in the sphere of culture that there develops a system of 
values guiding the social labour activity of the individual as the 
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main element in the productive forces. From this point of view, 
the construction of the cultural foundations of the bourgeois 
formation in Europe is indisputably a lengthy and 
thorough-going process. As early as the 12th-century schools 
already existed in all French towns and also in many villages 
where the primitivae scientiae et artes—reading, writing, 
arithmetic and the basics of Latin grammar —were taught (this 
education was sometimes free for poor children). In 
16th-century Florence almost the whole population was literate. 
In the 14th century three or four hundred grammar schools were 
scattered through the length of England. At the beginning of the 
18th century a decree was issued in Prussia on compulsory 
elementary education. 

It is also a well-known fact that the European universities 
played a socio-cultural role as centres of education and 
self-administration possessing a considerable degree of 
conceptual and political influence. The University of Paris was 
on occasion involved in papal elections and examined royal 
complaints. In the Middle Ages the Sorbonne sometimes had as 
many as 30 thousand students at one time. Moreover, of the 46 
universities which arose in Europe between the 12th and 15th 
centuries, 28 did not have theology on their syllabus. This, it is 
true, was mainly because of the church’s desire to preserve 
doctrinal unity, but nonetheless it was the secular sciences which 
benefited. 

As we move from the Middle Ages to modern times, the whole 
of this cultural-educational process was more and more 
orientated on the needs of bourgeois society. As has been rightly 
noted in literature on this subject, the appearance of mechanical 
clocks in 16th-century European towns brought a radical break 
with the traditional ‘timeless’ outlook of human society —now 
the town clock tower struck ‘the hours of commercial 
transactions and the working hours of the weaver (fuller)’.> In 
the 13th-15th centuries in Venice (Leonardo Pisano and Luca 
Paccioli) a new system of double accounting was created on the 
basis of developments in mathematics. In the 15th century 
printing appeared, and in the next century the Augsburg clerk 
and humanist Konrad Peutinger made use of it to propagate the 
principles of free trade. Thus was shaped the socio-psychological 
climate in which the ‘spirit of capitalism’ was born —the thirst 
for acquisition, the rejection of traditional prohibitions, the 
passion for invention, the fever of new industrial discoveries. 
This cultural shift is given unique expression in the famous thesis 
of Ricardo, which became the postulate of classical bourgeois 
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political economy: in all their affairs people are always guided 
by their own interests. In its own day this principle was reflected 
in the actual process of the emergence of the developed 
bourgeois individual—rational, industrious, enterprising, 
disciplined, able to recognize and defend his own interests. 

From the point of view of the cultural prerequisites of the 
bourgeois formation, the Renaissance, which adapted the legacy 
of the ancient world to the demands of the new age, was of enor- 
mous importance. So also was the Reformation, in particular be- 
cause its influence, in contrast to the elitist culture of the Re- 
naissance, seized hold of the minds of the mass of the popula- 
tion. The principle of religious freedom proclaimed by the 
Reformation was the first, and in many ways still unconscious, 
striving towards bourgeois liberties in general. Calvinism cre- 
ated a republic in the Netherlands and played a leading role in 
the English bourgeois revolution; it was no accident that the Prot- 
estant communities, with their principles of electivity and self- 
government, greatly assisted the emergence of the forms of bour- 
geois democracy. The Reformation also made a significant con- 
tribution in the sphere of education — Luther not only translated 
the Bible into German (which stimulated education in the ver- 
nacular), but was also the author of the first German primer and 
the organizer of public libraries. He proclaimed the principle of 
compulsory education, and his disciple, Jakob Sturm, set up the 
first high schoo! in Europe. 

The ‘Protestant ethic’ was unquestionably a powerful stimu- 
lus to the bourgeois entrepreneurial spirit, and not only because 
it provided a religious sanction for secular activity and acquisi- 
tion, as Weber suggested, but because it assisted in finding at the 
conceptual level a way out of the social barrier of ‘mercenary feu- 
dalism’ (the term used by the Soviet philosopher E. Yu. Solov- 
yov), which was impeding primitive accumulation. ‘Mercenary 
feudalism’ is that unfavourable milieu of feudal monopoly and 
parasitic money-grabbing which stifles the first shoots of Euro- 
pean capitalism (North Italian manufacture in the 14th century, 
burgher capital in Germany in the 15th and 16th centuries). 
Under ‘mercenary feudalism’ the manufacturer gives way before 
the representatives of primitive, pre-capitalist accumulation — 
the money-lenders, feudal bankers, conquistadores, etc., since 
there still do not exist adequate socio-cultural conditions for ‘nor- 
mal’ capitalism. 

In contrast to such pre-capitalist money-grabbing, this 
‘mammonism’, which usually meant theft from society, Luther 
(himself born into a miner’s family) put forward the idea of 
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honest entrepreneurial activity based on the ideals of 
moderation and effort. Later this principle would be given its 
ultimate expression by the ideologists of ascendent capitalism 
(Daniel Defoe, Benjamin Franklin), who called upon people to 
acquire money ‘honestly’. 

Thus, in reviewing the emergence of the capitalist formation 
in the European region, one can see that this process was char- 
acterized by the roughly simultaneous development of the entire 
complex of transitional prerequisites, which took shape sponta- 
neously over the course of many centuries. This quantitative ac- 
cumulation of the elements of the bourgeois formation was pe- 
riodically accelerated by leaps and explosions (the ‘linkage’ of 
the economic mechanism, industrial and agrarian revolutions, 
political revolutions, the Reformation, etc.). 

Thanks to the slowness, the gradual and also diversified nature 
of this process, these accelerations had usually been prepared for 
historically. The English Revolution of the 17th century, for 
example, had as its prerequisite ‘the existence of a powerful 
bourgeoisie, gentry and yeomanry, long liberated from 
ecclesiastical and feudal control, and long accustomed to share 
with the monarchy in the work of government’.’ The Revolution 
of 1789 in France had only to sweep away a few outdated feudal 
institutions (such as the banalités) and introduce bourgeois law. 
Revolutionary changes were, of course, only achieved in the 
course of a struggle with the forces of the old order, but this order 
was already weak, outworn and itself in many ways infected with 
the new influences. 

In just the same way, leaps in industrial growth in the 
European countries occurred mainly on the solid foundation of 
agricultural production and the creation of a market surplus in 
the agrarian sphere. This was the case in Holland in the 17th 
century, when, as a result of major land reclamation work, the 
area of arable land was considerably increased. This was also the 
case in England during the industrial revolution, which was 
accompanied by an agricultural revolution. In the one decade 
from 1760 to 1770 there were ‘more experiments, more 
discoveries, and more general good sense displayed in the walk 
of agriculture than in an hundred preceding ones’.® Such was yet 
again the case in Germany, where, from the middle of the 19th 
century, the modernization of industry went hand in hand with 
the rapid advance of agriculture.’ 

The emergence of the bourgeois formation was considerably 
facilitated by the geographical, economic, geo-political and cul- 
tural community of the European countries. The history of the 
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West is full of examples of reciprocal influence, ‘reciprocal stimu- 
lus’ among the European states in the spheres of economics, poli- 
tics and ideas. In the 16th and 17th centuries, Holland actively 
influenced the economic development of England and Germany 
(the emigration of skilled craftsmen and merchants, the market- 
ing of manufactured products, etc.). Later it would be the Eng- 
lish economy which would exert a dominant influence on the 
countries of continental Europe. In the 17th century the Dutch 
Protestants assisted the English Protestants to carry through their 
revolution. The French Enlightenment of the 18th century was 
largely the result of assimilating the ideas of English Enlighten- 
ment (John Locke, David Hume, and others). The French Rev- 
olution of 1789 and the spread of its ideas during the Napoleonic 
wars gave rise to a series of other bourgeois revolutions — in Spain 
(1812), Sicily (1812), and Norway (1814). The French revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 sent out ‘waves’ into Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden and other countries. 

It is, furthermore, also important to note such a characteristic 
feature of the emergence of capitalism in Europe as its natural 
growth out of the preceding forms. Despite all the opposition 
between the dying pre-capitalist and emerging bourgeois 
structures, institutions and ideas, the former possessed certain 
features which facilitated their gradual transformation and the 
emergence of a new order. These features include the 
comparative mildness of the feudal order, the early 
disintegration of feudal land ownership, the transition to 
payment in money rather than in kind, the corporate-divided 
nature of the social and political structure of feudal society in 
Europe, which gave rise to competition of interests among 
various groups (feudal lords, royal bureaucracies, the burghers, 
peasants and urban plebs) and stimulated the later establishment 
of bourgeois-democratic political pluralism. There appear 
within the old order certain social formations, precedents and 
forms which, filled with a new content in the course of bourgeois 
evolution, were then to a large extent ‘suitable’ for the creation 
of bourgeois institutions proper—hired labour, joint-stock 
companies, banks, stock exchanges, parliamentary institutions, 
some or other form of social struggle, etc. 

The same is true of superstructure factors, the traditional 
socio-cultural heritage, certain elements of which were 
incorporated within the fabric of bourgeois civilization. In 
addition to the utilization of the principles of Roman law, one 
can also point to the concept of the individual based on 
Christianity (and used as the rallying cry by Protestantism), the 
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principle of ancient polis democracy, the rationalistic trend of 
medieval scholastic philosophy, which prepared the way for logic 
and scientific knowledge, etc. This explains why the ideologists 
of the ascendent bourgeoisie appealed to the institutions, ideas 
and values of the past. Montesquieu, Rousseau, and then the 
leaders of the French Revolution proposed to resurrect the 
ideals of antiquity. Cobden and Bright, who set up the 
Anti-Corn-Law League in the 19th century, pointed to the 
medieval Hanseatic league as a model of an alliance between the 
industrial and trading classes against the aristocracy. In the same 
way the Spanish Constitution of 1812 was, in the words of Marx, 
a reproduction of the ancient Fueros (the rights and privileges 
of the feudal age) ‘but read in the light of the French Revolution, 
and adapted to the wants of modern society’. 

There can be no doubt that the utilization by ascendent 
European capitalism of traditional institutions and ideas was 
selective —that same Roman law contained such postulates as, 
for example, the principle sanctifying monarchical dictate, used 
in the Middle Ages by reactionary forces. However, there can 
also be no doubt that the relatively natural upward rise of the 
bourgeois formation in Europe is explained not by a sudden and 
total break with pre-capitalist structures but, on the contrary, by 
the fact that it was based on a constant synthesis of traditional 
and new elements, which made it easier for the new forms to be 
accepted by the mass of the population, gave these forms, to 
quote Marx, the stability of popular prejudice. 

This does not, of course, mean that the genesis of capitalism 
in Europe occurred smoothly, evenly and without crises. On the 
contrary, it advanced rather by the method of ‘trial and error’, 
via economic blockages, destructive wars which wiped out the 
fruits of previous effort, and periodic attacks by reactionary 
forces. However, here it was assisted by the protracted and 
gradual nature of the process, which had an ample supply of 
historical time; its evolutionary nature, by virtue of which factors 
giving rise to the emergence of the bourgeois formation were 
reproduced time and again; finally, the socio-cultural 
community of the European region, thanks to which one or other 
country which was lagging behind was able to assimilate the 
achievements of those forging ahead. 

In addition to the above-mentioned factors accompanying the 
development of the first echelon of capitalism, one may also note 
another powerful stimulus to the process of primitive accumula- 
tion in Europe, that of colonial plunder. However, for all its sig- 
nificance, this factor cannot be taken as decisive. There was also 
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‘natural’ accumulation of capital, from the profit of internal trade, 
money-lending, the accumulation of land rent. Furthermore, 
what was important was not the mere seizure of colonial wealth, 
but its capitalist utilization, which became possible only with the 
existence of relatively developed forms of bourgeois production 
and exchange, when the latter had already acquired independent 
momentum. Otherwise the stolen treasures only increased the 
consumption of the feudal aristocracy. 

We have looked in such detail at the first echelon of world 
capitalism in order to bring out clearly the contrast with the 
features of the second echelon. The countries of this echelon 
began their bourgeois development much later, approximately 
from the end of the 18th to the middle of the 19th centuries. 
Some of the transitional prerequisites (economic or social) were 
weak, and some (for example, the political or the legal) were 
totally absent for a long time. The impetus for bourgeois 
development here comes not only (and sometimes not so much) 
from within as from without, from the already relatively 
developed bourgeois West, which functions simultaneously as an 
example and as an external threat. The process of capitalist 
development is artificially accelerated, ‘compressed’ in time, and 
this generates within the countries of the second echelon far 
greater social tension, disproportion, social contradiction and 
conflict. In other words, in this case we have a qualitatively 
different situation than the one in the countries of the 
Euro-American region. 

The countries of the first and second echelons are, of course, 
not divided by some unbridgeable chasm. In certain features of 
the transitional period, some of the less developed countries of 
European capitalism (Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain) are fairly 
similar to the more ‘advanced’ countries of the second echelon 
(such as Russia). These similar features include uneven and 
disproportionate rates of socio-economic development, the 
presence of powerful pre-capitalist features, and the 
conservatism of the political superstructure. However, even 
using these parameters, the more backward countries of the first 
echelon enjoy a considerable advantage over those of the second 
echelon. Most importantly, thanks to the shared culture, 
territorial and geo-political contiguity with the more developed 
countries of their own echelon, they are able, at a certain 
historical stage, to catch up with them fairly rapidly. 

Insofar, however, as the origins of capitalism develop from 
within, and also insofar as the assimilated forms of ‘external’ 
capitalism take root, one can speak of features held in common 
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with the first echelon—primitive accumulation of capital, an 
industrial revolution, the bourgeois stratification of the 
countryside, etc. However, the essential feature is that, as a result 
of this ‘delay’, of the existence of more stultified pre-capitalist 
structures and confrontation with the developed West, the 
common features of bourgeois evolution assume a different form 
in the countries of the second echelon. Here there arise new 
features and patterns. 

As regards the countries of Eastern Europe (Romania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, etc.), the Soviet historian A.N. Chistozvonov 
sees in the second echelon of capitalism ‘qualitative 
deformations’ of that transitional process which took place in the 
central region of bourgeois development. These changes consist, 
first of all, in the considerable reduction (or even absence) of the 
manufacturing period; industrial development begins virtually 
with machine industry. Secondly, such sources of primitive 
accumulation as foreign trade expansion and the exploitation of 
colonies are sharply restricted. The economic significance and 
effectivity of primitive accumulation itself is reduced; at the 
same time there is hypertrophied development of other forms of 
accumulation, such as taxation, external and internal loans. 
These, however, are far from adequate in terms of the actual 
requirements of bourgeois development in the second echelon, 
as by this time there has been a considerable increase in the 
amount of capital which must be invested for every workplace as 
compared with the manufacturing period. Therefore even the 
‘optimal variant of bourgeois economic re-organization will 
involve particularly harsh forms of exploitation of industrial and 
agricultural workers, whose material level of life will be 
extremely low as compared with developed countries’.!! 

To this analysis by A.N. Chistozvonov can be added yet other 
features. From the very outset the situation in ‘secondary’ 
bourgeois development is full of profound contradictions, both 
external and internal. The existence of a more developed 
capitalist ‘centre’ functions for the countries of the second 
echelon not only as a stimulus but also as an impediment, since 
the first echelon to a large extent blocks the outlet to external 
markets, leaving the second echelon with the subordinate role 
of exporter of raw materials. A backward country is, of course, 
able to borrow the achievements of the leading countries — their 
equipment, technology, specialists, and capital. However, as the 
importing country is socio-economically and culturally 
inadequately prepared for them, these imported elements 
appear alien, unnatural. 
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In the backward countries, bourgeois modernization is 
dictated above all by the need to withstand the increasing 
expansion of Western capitalism. To this motivation can be 
added considerations of national prestige, and also the desire on 
the part of the ruling classes in the states of the second echelon 
to emulate the consumption standards of the developed 
countries. The alien nature of bourgeois development in such 
cases is, firstly, a consequence of the discrepancy between the 
relatively weak development of the internal socio-economic 
prerequisites for the transition to capitalism found in the 
countries of the second echelon at the beginning of their 
transitional ‘spurt’ (manufacturing enterprises, the growth of 
commodity-money relations, the accumulation of trade capital, 
etc.) and the level of the borrowed, developed forms of capitalist 
economy (factories, banking system, diversified credit system, 
highly qualified hired labour, etc.). Secondly, there is an even 
greater discrepancy between the countries of the second and first 
echelons of capitalism in terms of the maturity of the legal, 
political and cultural prerequisites of the bourgeois formation. 

Time is needed to overcome these discrepancies. However, it 
is precisely time that is in short supply for the countries of the 
second echelon. Hence the transitional period is sharply 
curtailed. The various stages of bourgeois development which in 
the West were separated by long intervals of time — primitive 
accumulation, the gestational period of machine production, the 
industrial revolution—here take place simultaneously. Hence 
the second echelon is characterized by the ‘inversion’ of the 
formational stages of large-scale capitalist production—the 
creation of modern means of communication, steam-powered 
railway and water transport, the acceleration of heavy industry 
in countries such as Russia or Japan became the lever for 
introducing national capitalism, whereas in the countries of the 
first echelon these forms completed the formation of the 
bourgeois type of economy. 

As compared with the centuries of European bourgeois 
evolution, noted the Soviet historian IF. Ghindin, the historical 
life-span of Russian capitalism, including its pre-history, extends 
over only 150 years, and the period of pre-monopoly capitalism 
is virtually limited to one generation (30 years). ‘The abbreviated 
time-span of the formation and development of Russian 
capitalism had as the negative consequence its exceptionally 
complex, uneven and contradictory nature, the incompleteness 
of each consecutive stage in the formation and development of 
capitalism.’ !2 
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The main contradiction in the process of ‘bourgeoisification’ 
in countries of the second echelon is the fundamental lack of 
correspondence between the emerging capitalist base and the 
still largely traditional pre-capitalist superstructure, and also 
structural disproportions in the base itself, the lack of correla- 
tion between traditional and modernized socio-economic sectors 
of society. This leads to other contradictions and negative fac- 
tors: chronically slow rate of agricultural as compared to indus- 
trial progress, various powerful pre-capitalist elements, integra- 
tion between capitalist and pre-bourgeois methods of exploita- 
tion, continuing ‘mercenary feudalism’, etc. 

Yet another significant feature of bourgeois transformation 
in the second echelon is the increased role of the state. The stage 
of classical free competition typical of the Western region is here 
either omitted or fundamentally altered, its place being taken by 
a specific kind of ‘state capitalism’, the energetic introduction of 
heavy industry, banking institutions, credit, etc., ‘from above’. 
However, the role played by the state in these activities usually 
proved to be ambivalent and contradictory: while energetically 
introducing the technological and organizational forms of 
bourgeois economy, it simultaneously strove to restrict the 
modernization of socio-political life, deliberately preserving 
various types of pre-capitalist institution. From the point of view 
of the ruling elite and its associated privileged traditional or 
semi-traditional groups, this tactic had its own logic: by 
borrowing the technological achievements of the developed 
capitalist countries, they hoped to strengthen, ‘renew’ and 
stabilize their own regime. However, this led to a major 
deformation (in comparison to the first echelon) of the process 
of bourgeois development. In a number of countries in the 
second echelon, for example, there appeared a tendency to early 
monopoly which, however, was connected not only with the 
borrowing of the corresponding forms from countries in the first 
echelon, but which also followed on naturally from the 
concentration of the productive forces within the framework of 
the state, from elements of feudal monopoly characteristic of 
these societies. 

The utilization by the countries of the second echelon of 
developed bourgeois forms borrowed from the first echelon had 
a massive impact upon the existing social structures. However, 
given the inadequate development of the transitional 
prerequisites in the countries of the second echelon (especially 
In the early period of bourgeois evolution), the constructive 
functions of ‘secondary’ capitalism are seriously weakened by its 
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destructive effect on society. This is revealed above all in the 
harsher forms of worker exploitation, largely thanks to which 
primitive accumulation is achieved over a historically shortened 
period. Consequently, social contradictions and conflicts are 
more acute than in the first echelon, which makes the 
development of a ‘normal’ bourgeois formation extremely 
difficult. 

The above does not mean, however, that it is impossible for a 
‘normal’ bourgeois formation to emerge—and a number of 
countries in the second echelon are proof of this (e.g. Japan, 
Turkey, and Greece). Alongside the factors unfavourable to 
bourgeois development, the region of ‘secondary’ capitalism also 
possessed certain resources for an ultimately successful 
transition, and these resources were, to a greater or lesser extent, 
used in actual historical practice. In the first place, a great deal 
depended on the subjective factor, the importance of which was 
considerably greater in the development of the ‘secondary’ 
bourgeois formation: a relatively flexible political ‘elite’ able to 
mitigate social conflicts to some extent and make concessions to 
the requirements of the times; a national liberation movement 
and the success of its efforts to change the political 
superstructure. 

A second very important factor was the ability of elements in 
the traditional, still ‘living’ structures (institutions, ideas) to 
coexist with the new, bourgeois forms of social life. This factor 
of natural integration which, as we have already seen, played no 
small role in the first echelon of the bourgeois formation, 
becomes even more important in the second echelon. 

One can, in this connection, point to the Japanese variant of 
the capitalist transformation of society, where bourgeois rela- 
tions took shape within the framework of a traditionally corpor- 
ative structure (the corporative ethic of the entrepreneurial stra- 
tum; the tradition of life-long employment with a given enter- 
prise, whose head functions not only as the empioyer, but also as 
the ‘head of the family’, with certain obligations towards the hired 
staff; the principles of discipline and obedience to ‘elders’; Con- 
fucian elements in the educational system, etc.).8 Other favour- 
able factors also played their role —for example, the existence of 
rich bourgeois colonies abroad (Greece), or vast uncultivated 
tracts of land which could be seized by bourgeois elements (Tur- 
key). 

Finally, one outcome of ‘secondary’ bourgeois development 
is the activization of the national liberation movement in 
response to extremely acute social contradictions at the later 
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stage of delayed capitalist development. The national liberation 
movement then sweeps away the  exploiter political 
superstructure and completes the transition to industrial 
civilization following the socialist path (Russia). 

Countries of the third echelon begin their bourgeois 
development even later than the second (from the end of the 
19th to the middle of the 20th centuries). We will not examine 
this question in detail here. Suffice it to say that, on the one hand, 
as societies of delayed capitalist development, the countries of 
the second and third echelons share a number of common 
features (the importance of the external stimulus and the 
artificial nature of capitalist evolution, the coexistence of 
bourgeois and pre-capitalist structures, acute social 
contradictions and disproportions, the weakness of the native 
bourgeoisie, etc.). On the other hand, they have new features, 
linked mainly to the fact of colonial dependence and also 
dependence on the world capitalist market as the outlet for local 
raw materials, and by a vastly increased discrepancy in levels of 
development between the imperialist ‘centre’ and the backward 
‘periphery’. All these factors so complicate the bourgeois 
transitional period in the developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America that one may justifiably speak of the 
‘extinction of the potential of capitalism to achieve social 
transformation’, although this does not exclude the possibility 
of a number of countries achieving social evolution within the 
framework of dependent ‘periphery’ capitalism. At the same 
time, however, the third echelon, unlike not only the first but 
also the second, faces an alternative in its historical 
development. The new historical age marked by a profound crisis 
within imperialism and the emergence of the world socialist 
system offers the young states the possibility of social 
development along the lines of non-capitalist change. 


The Russian Variant of Bourgeois Evolution 


While sharing the same basic pattern of delayed capitalist 
development with the other countries of the second echelon, the 
Russian variant reflects them in its own unique national form. 
This form, the result of the historical specifics of its pre-capitalist 
structures, largely determines the content and nature of its 
bourgeois evolution. One cannot but agree with the thesis that 
‘the specifics or type of Russian feudalism determined the type 
of Russian capitalism’.'5 
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Russian feudalism took shape in unfavourable historical 
circumstances. The need to achieve national unity, to end 
conflicts among the individual principalities, to liberate the 
country from the Tartar-Mongol conquerors, to defend it against 
repeated invasions by nomadic tribes and Western aggressors, 
and, finally, the need to obtain an outlet to maritime trade routes 
brought into being a powerful centralized state. It had, however, 
scant material and cultural resources. A poor and scattered 
population, a low level of urban socio-political autonomy, a 
poorly developed craft industry obliged to travel about in search 
of customers, combined together to impede the solution of 
national problems. The result was a peasantry increasingly 
reduced to servile status, heavy taxation preventing the 
accumulation of surplus product, and also the growth of the 
military-administrative apparatus of the state to a scale 
comparable with Asiatic despotism. 

The leading role of the state as the subject of national 
development—a_ characteristic feature of the feudal and 
post-feudal periods in Russia— began with the Muscovy period 
in the 15th-17th centuries. The state established a system of 
social estates ‘on the basis of the type of state service undertaken 
in accordance with the property status of the individual’.'® The 
state became the core of not only the political, but also the 
economic and cultural life of society. 

This does not mean that the Russian autocratic state existed 
as a completely autonomous social force. It was an 
aristocracy-based state, and remained essentially such until its 
collapse. The class nature of tsarism in Russia is confirmed by its 
invariable defence of the interests of the nobility, and by the 
aristocratic palace coups which removed monarchs whom the 
aristocracy found inconvenient. Nonetheless, the Russian 
autocratic state possessed considerable independence vis-a-vis 
the class which it had created as its own social support. It 
resolutely quashed the political ambitions of the nobility; 
sometimes — as, for example, in 1861 —it carried through certain 
measures and reforms despite the hostility of the majority of the 
aristocracy, proving more far-sighted in its defence of 
aristocratic interests than the ‘noble estate’ itself. 

Russian autocracy has certain specific features which 
distinguish it from the European absolute monarchs. The latter 
arose, in the words of Engels, ‘als naturwiichsiger Kompromiss 
zwischen Adel und Bourgeoisie..."'? during the period of 
accelerated transition to capitalism (and as a factor in that 
acceleration). In the case of the Russian autocratic monarchy, 
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however, one can note only a certain compromise between the 
nobility and the state bureaucracy, and even this only with a 
reservation since, although the Russian autocracy, beginning 
with Peter I, sometimes obliged ‘pedigree’ to give way before 
‘service’, the upper rungs of the bureaucratic ladder were 
invariably occupied by ‘pedigree’. As for a compromise between 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie, one can speak of this only at the 
turn of the century, and even then tsarism, in the words of Lenin, 
only ‘began to voice the class interests of the bourgeoisie’.'* In 
the transitional processes occurring in the pre-capitalist and 
post-feudal period, the Russian autocratic-servile state played a 
different, and considerably more contradictory role. 

Analyzing the development of Russian manufacture, S.G. 
Strumilin, a well-known Soviet economist and_ historian, 
accurately identified an interesting time-difference between 
European and Russian transitional development. The final date 
of the legal formulation of servility in Russia (1649), he noted, 
coincides with the English bourgeois revolution, and the high 
point of servility in Russia during the reign of Catherine II 
coincides with the French Revolution. Thus, unlike the West, 
where the development of capitalist relations went hand in hand 
with the disintegration of the feudal order, in Russia ‘the first, 
and, moreover, quite mature offshoots of capitalism were fated 
to take root not in conditions of dying feudalism, but 
full-bloodied servility’.! 

This historical paradox has a quite simple explanation: the 
Russian autocratic state consolidated its position by transplant- 
ing ‘mature offshoots of capitalism’, developed forms of knowl- 
edge and technology from Europe; by borrowing the technico- 
organizational forms of production and administration, it pro- 
longed its own existence, for this borrowing was strictly selective 
and pragmatic, taking mainly elements of the productive forces 
(technology, knowledge, specialists, etc.), which were immedi- 
ately ‘seized upon’ by the entire system of servile production re- 
lations and superstructure institutions. The seeds of future con- 
flict were undoubtedly also sown, as the elements imported from 
one formation entered into contradiction with the overall sys- 
tem of the other formation; moreover, other attributes of the 
more developed society were also incidentally taken (consump- 
tion standards, ideas, etc.). Nonetheless, over a fairly long peri- 
od of time (more than 150 years), the Russian autocratic state 
was in overall control of the situation, forcing the genie of capi- 
talism which it itself had summoned up into the bottle of servile 
Structures. This form of ‘servile capitalism’ was not only a con- 
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sequence of backwardness, of ‘secondary’ bourgeois develop- 
ment, but also, in the case of Russia, a natural strategy on the 
part of an empire which had only external barriers resisting the 
expansion of its power (and was therefore obliged to take account 
of its more powerful neighbours), but which faced no, or very 
few, internal barriers. 

This symbiosis of ‘full-bloodied’ servility and technico-organ- 
izational elements borrowed from an already quite developed 
European capitalism began under Peter I. Not only equipment 
and specialists were imported, but also organizational-economic 
forms such as, for example, joint-stock companies. Manufactur- 
ing enterprises were created for the production of broadcloth, 
linen, rope and leather, a metallurgical industry was established, 
etc. Some of these enterprises were state-owned, some were 
handed over to private ownership, but in such a way that a con- 
siderable portion of the share capital came from the state, which 
dictated to the share-holders (merchants, aristocratic top-rank- 
ing military, usually close to Peter I) the amount of capital, range 
of goods, volume of production and market outlets. Not only were 
villages of servile peasants assigned to the enterprise, but the ‘en- 
trepreneurs’ themselves were compelled to join in the undertak- 
ing since, according to a decree issued by Peter I in 1724, ‘it is 
well known that our people will undertake nothing of themselves 
unless they be compelled to it’. 

The outstanding Russian publicist Nikolai Chernyshevsky ar- 
gued that Peter I ‘needed only the military institutions of the 
West’, the rest being borrowed ‘en passant’, leading to ‘a change 
so weak, that there is no need to dwell on it’ (VII, 611-613). The 
intended purpose was achieved with such success that the Rus- 
sian autocracy ensured its existence for a further 150 years. It was 
able not only to acquire a trade ‘window’ into Europe, but to in- 
tervene actively in European affairs, and even lay claim to the 
role of ‘policeman of Europe’, until military development in the 
West equalled its industrial progress, at which point the outcome 
of the Crimean War obliged tsarism to undertake reforms. 

We will mention one other important feature: the grafting of 
technico-organizational elements of the European bourgeois 
system was accompanied in Russia by _ considerable 
intensification of the servile exploitation of the masses, the 
spread of servile relations. During the course of the 18th century, 
the estates of the landowning aristocracy doubled in total size. 
There was a sharp increase in the area of estate land under the 
plough and producing grain for the market (sold to the state and 
abroad) —the granaries of pre-Reform Russia contained twice 
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as much grain harvested on estate land than on peasant 
allotments. 

The Soviet historian Ye.V. Tarle was amazed to note the 
‘technological successes’ achieved by Russian enterprises at the 
end of the 18th century, and their large scale in comparison to 
French manufacture. For the most part, however, the workforce 
was made up of servile workers, and also those who were listed 
as ‘free hands’, but who in fact, in the majority of cases, were 
servile peasants paying quit-rent to the landowner, that is, were 
being subjected simultaneously to servile and capitalist 
exploitation. Right up to the 1861 Reform, the ‘free-hired’ 
Russian worker was placed if not in totally then at least partially 
servile conditions. 

As regards the relatively high level of concentration of the 
workforce in pre-Reform enterprises in Russia, this is explained 
by both the low level of technology and the ability to mobilize 
cheap peasant labour on a large scale. As a result of this second 
factor, Russia was able for a time to overtake the European 
countries in volume of production. For example, at the end of 
the 18th century, Russia was smelting 10 million tonnes of 
pig-iron, while England was smelting 8 million tonnes. However, 
the felling of forest for the iron industry had been prohibited in 
England as far back as the 16th century, whereas in Russia timber 
could be used for fuel in virtually unlimited quantities. As soon 
as technical innovations (the use of coke and puddling) were 
introduced into the British iron industry, the situation changed 
radically: in 1860, pig-iron production in Britain was more than 
16 times higher than in Russia. 

‘The age of 1861’—the period of preparation for and im- 
plementation of the reform which emancipated the peasants from 
servile status — marks the beginning of a qualitatively new stage 
in the socio-economic restructuring of Russia.*! Defeat in the 
Crimean War, which clearly revealed the superiority of the capi- 
talist West, roused the Russian autocracy to pursue a policy of 
accelerated ‘bourgeoisification’. However, even in the post-Re- 
form period the main tendencies of the preceding age are re- 
tained—the selective borrowing of certain (technico-organiza- 
tional) elements from the basis of the capitalist system, combined 
with attempts by the ruling circles to preserve as much as possible 
of the pre-capitalist superstructure (above all the autocracy). The 
continuation of servile elements was particularly marked in the 
countryside. Finally, mention must be made of the specific phe- 
nomenon of ‘state capitalism’, which deeply influenced the na- 
ture, the type of bourgeois modernization. 
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In the years which followed the Reform, this state capitalism 
manifested itself, for example, in the attraction by the state of 
enormous foreign capital investments to finance railway 
construction. While private in form, the railways were in fact 
constructed with direct state involvement. The state also 
promoted the construction of large new factories —for the iron 
industry and transport machine-building ~which were provided 
with the necessary resources and a stable market for their 
products at a high level of profit. 

In addition there also existed bureaucratic capital in the 
literal sense of the term. In the post-Reform period in Russia 
the vast state economy not only remained but increased — huge 
tracts of land and forest, mining enterprises in Altai, the Urals 
and Siberia, munitions factories, railway transport, a cen- 
tralized banking system in which the state bank dominated 
over the private banks, the post and telegraph services, etc. 
The whole of this enormous economy was an integral part of 
the imperial state apparatus and was administered by people 
‘from the old, very old, not only pre-revolutionary (before 
1905), but even pre-Reform (before 1861), landed and office- 
holding nobility” using not bourgeois but pre-Reform bureau- 
cratic methods. 

This bureaucratic introduction of capitalism ‘from above’ 
(which did not exclude its simultaneous spontaneous growth ‘from 
below’) distinguished the Russian variant of bourgeois evolution 
from that of the Euro-American region where, at both the pre- 
monopoly and, to a considerable degree, the monopoly stage, 
economic development took place mainly in the private sector, 
while the state was given the functions of defending the founda- 
tions of the capitalist order, suppressing the working people and 
protecting the internal political and external interests of the bour- 
geoisie. In Britain, for example, the railways were built without 
state assistance and remained private-capitalist enterprises up to 
the middle of the 20th century. Even in Germany, where there 
was considerable development of state capital under Bismarck, 
industry, as Engels noted, developed mainly ‘in the open expan- 
ses of free competition’. 

The autocratic state, however, not only stimulated capitalism 
in Russia but also impeded it since, to repeat yet again, capitalist 
modernization was undertaken by tsarism not in order to bring 
about genuine social progress, but primarily in erder to 
consolidate its own political position and serve the interests of 
the aristocratic landowning class. The aim determined the 
means: Russian ‘state capitalism’ retained many pre-bourgeois 
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elements, as it was intended to provide for an expansionist 
foreign policy and, at home, the suppression of democratic 
forces. It was with good reason that Lenin saw in Russian 
imperialism a ‘military-feuda? tendency, and linked this 
tendency to tsarism and its effect upon the course of bourgeois 
development in Russia.“ 

The braking effect of tsarism on the transitional process had 
a massive impact on the social configuration of the Russian 
bourgeoisie, which from the very first was obliged to adapt to the 
dominant autocratic-servile order. During the reign of Peter I, 
the merchants won the right to assign villages of servile peasants 
to manufacturing enterprises ‘so that these villages be 
henceforth inseparable from these factories’; during and after 
the reign of Catherine II they achieved noble rank in order to 
have the right to use servile labour. A rigid caste system, social 
privileges, the dominance of forms of feudal monopoly, lack of 
legal rights and social inferiority —such were the features which 
characterized the formation of bourgeois-merchant elements in 
Russia during the pre-Reform period. 

In the post-Reform period, the dependence of the Russian 
bourgeoisie on the autocratic-bureaucratic apparatus was 
further intensified, for now tsarism tamed the bourgeoisie by 
means of guaranteed orders, generous subsidies, the transfer 
into private hands of enterprises ‘put on their feet’ by the state 
or, on the contrary, the acquisition by the state of unprofitable 
enterprises. Some factories (for example, the Baltiysky factory 
in St Petersburg) changed from private to state ownership 
several times. Hence the flow of profit to state suppliers; hence 
the thirst for superprofit instead of orientation on a normal, 
average profit level; hence the attempts to defend against 
competition by means of tariff barriers and various privileges. 

As a result, the Russian bourgeoisie divided into two tayers: 
the industrial and financial magnates close to the government 
apparatus and in part operating within the framework of feudal 
monopoly, and the Razuvayevs and Kolupayevs,” the product of 
the development of bourgeois relations ‘from below’, who robbed 
the people by methods which were still in many ways pre-capi- 
talist. The middle entrepreneurial stratum was very weak and in- 
significant. Right up to the early 20th century, trade capital domi- 
nated over industrial capital — according to 1913 directories for 
the Moscow Merchant Board, for example, almost two-thirds of 
all production licenses were taken out for commercial enter- 
prises, The few more developed entrepreneurial elements were 
lost within the traditional merchant milieu, with its low level of 
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culture, lack of elementary business etiquette, clearly marked 
features of ‘mercenary feudalism’, and tendency towards the un- 
restrained exploitation of cheap hired labour. Characteristic in 
this respect is the fact that attempts by N.Kh. Bunge, then Min- 
ister of Finance, to introduce even an extremely modest form of 
labour legislation in the 1880’s was given a hostile reception by 
industrialists. 

The lack of cohesion in the structure of the Russian bour- 
geoisie, the low level of class-economic unity among its various 
groups, was aggravated in the post-Reform period by the old dif- 
ferences in social ranking, which divided the entrepreneurs who 
were of noble, merchant, Cossak, petty-bourgeois and peasant 
origins. Finally, the limited economic capacity of the national 
bourgeoisie was clearly revealed by its considerable dependence 
on European capitalism. Imported technology accounted for 63 
per cent of the total cost of industrial equipment, and part of the 
remainder was produced using foreign designs and projects. 

The essential contradiction in the emergence of capitalism in 
Russia —the contradiction between advanced industry and back- 
ward, semi-feudal agriculture — was also a consequence of tsar- 
ism, whose main social support consisted of the aristocracy, who 
played an economically regressive role. In 1861, the landed aris- 
tocracy was able to secure that variant of peasant reform that was 
most advantageous to themselves. They took a large portion of 
the peasant holdings, and demanded compensation payments for 
the rest which were 50 per cent, or even 100 per cent higher than 
the market price for land. Finally, having tied the rural popula- 
tion to the land by means of the rural commune, they secured for 
themselves, following the Reform, access to cheap, semi-servile 
labour. The peasants still lacked many legal rights with respect 
to their former owners —as a result of the artificially protracted 
period of ‘temporary liabilities’, the compensation programme 
in general (calculated to take 70 years!), and the landowner in 
fact retaining juridical power over the peasants, etc. 

Thus in the second half of the 19th century Russia did not even 
adopt the ‘Prussian way’ of capitalist development in agricul- 
ture — the corresponding reforms in the European countries (and 
also in Japan) were carried out by other, more progressive meth- 
ods. In Austria, for example, under the reform of 1848, the peas- 
ants purchased land at a price considerably lower than the mar- 
ket value. In Prussia, the anti-feudal agrarian reform was com- 
pleted over 40 years (1807-1848); the compensation was enforced 
not only with regard to the peasants, but also the landowners; the 
peasants received their holdings in full, including arable land, 
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pasture and underground resources. It was precisely the Prussian 
junkers who displayed great energy in sweeping away feudal prac- 
tices and moving the economy onto capitalist lines. 

As for Russia, following the 1861 Reform, the overwhelming 
majority of the landowning class continued their non-productive, 
commodity-consuming way of life serviced by a system of 
pre-capitalist banks in which resources were artificially 
accumulated to provide credit to the nobility. In this respect the 
Russian nobility differed not only from the Prussian junkers (not 
to mention the English gentry), but also from the Japanese 
feudal aristocracy (daimyos), whose pensions were capitalized 
(often under state pressure) following the Meiji revolution and 
accounted for three-quarters of capital in the national banks. 

It is not surprising that Russian capitalism did not prove 
strong enough to overcome national socio-economic backward- 
ness. Whereas, in 1860, Russia’s share in world industrial pro- 
duction amounted to 1.72 per cent, by 1890 it was still only 1.88 
per cent. By 1913 this had risen to 3.14 per cent, but it was still 
far from corresponding to the size and potential of such a huge 
country as Russia. Russian capitalism displayed quantitative 
rather than qualitative growth. In 1913, for example, the gross 
coal output had increased by over 100 times in comparison to 
1861, but labour productivity per worker had increased only by 
one and a half times. At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
average level of labour productivity throughout the whole of 
Russian industry was three and a half times less than in the 
USA, and one and a half times lower than it had been in the 
USA in 1860.% 

After fifty years of accelerated ‘bourgeoisification’, the share 
of agricultural production in the national income of European 
Russia in 1913 was 2.2 times greater than the share of industrial 
production; moreover, the natural part of the national income 
from agriculture was more than twice that from trade. Sergei 
Witte, then Minister of Finance, had very good reason to report 
to the Tsar at the beginning of the century that ‘To this day Rus- 
sia remains an essentially agrarian country. All her foreign debts 
are paid for by the export of raw materials, chiefly agricultural 
products... Her requirements in manufactured articles and min- 
ing products are met to a large extent by imports.’?” 

The reasons for these disproportions and the relatively low 
rate of capitalist development in Russia had their roots in those 
historical conditions connected with the braking effect of the 
autocratic state and surviving servile practices. ‘Why is the 
development of capitalism and culture proceeding at a snail’s 
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pace?’ asked Lenin on the eve of the First World War. ‘Why are 
we falling farther and farther behind?... 

‘Our industrial satraps are afraid to answer this question ... 
because they are satraps. They are not the representatives of 
capital that is free and strong, like that of America; they are a 
handful of monopolists protected by state aid and by thousands 
of intrigues and deals with the very Black-Hundred landowners 
whose medieval land tenure ... and oppression condemn 
five-sixths of the population to poverty, and the entire country 
to stagnation and decay.’* 

Technically advanced enterprises and railways were, of course, 
constructed during the capitalist development of Russia. 
However, in the first place this industrialization was largely 
intended to serve the imperial policy of the autocracy. Secondly, 
the industrial achievements of Russian capitalism were attained 
at a very high cost—the excessive expenditure of valuable raw 
materials, the disproportionate enrichment of a numerically 
small elite, the massive exploitation of the working people and 
increasingly acute social contradictions. 

The negative side of the intensified growth of Russian industry 
was considerably harsher exploitation of the working class than 
in the developed capitalist countries. At the turn of the century, 
for example, the wages of shipbuilding workers in Russia were 
only half those of shipbuilding workers in Britain. Historians 
have noted a relative fall in the living standards of the mass of 
hired labour in Russia in the second half of the 19th century. In 
traditional crafts and cottage industry, bankrupted by the 
factories, the situation was even worse. 

Lenin explained the backwardness of Russian capitalism by 
referring to the large number of institutions surviving from the 
past, incompatible with capitalism, impending its development 
and making the position of the producers immeasurably more 
difficult. This was particularly true of the Russian village, which 
suffered not only from semi-servile exploitation of the peasant, 
but also from extensive economic methods. The constant 
increase in the area under wheat for export meant that the land 
was over-farmed, exhausting the soil, and resulting in repeated 
poor harvests and famine. Suffice it to mention the devastating 
famine in 1891, although recurrent crop failures became the 
norm from the end of the 1860’s. The decreasing consumption 
among the rural working population was also the result of 
Numerous taxes and compensation payments which left the 
Russian peasant of the post-Reform period with only 
approximately 15 poods (1 pood = approx. 36 lbs) of grain per 
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head—barely enough for subsistence —whereas in Denmark, 
Belgium, the USA and other developed capitalist countries, per 
capita grain consumption ranged from 40 to 140 poods 
(excluding seed).” 

One truly dramatic, direct consequence of the curtailed 
reform of 1861 was the loss of land and the pauperization 
suffered by the mass of peasants. Fifty years after the tsarist 
‘emancipation’ of the peasants, 10 million heads of peasant 
households — approximately a quarter of the peasantry — found 
themselves without land. During the first Russian revolution of 
1905, Lenin calculated the agrarian overpopulation of the 
Russian countryside at 13 million households.” However, far 
from all these village poor were able to find work in industry, as 
the industrial revolution in Russia, which began for the most part 
immediately with factory production and a higher level of 
machine technology than had been the case during the 
corresponding period in Europe, was unable to employ such a 
large workforce. This gave rise to the phenomenon of 
‘vagabonds’ so vividly described in Russian literature, to an 
increase in social inequality, crime, etc.>! 

A numerically small elite, however, enjoyed fantastic incomes 
which went far beyond the bounds of ‘normal’ capitalist 
exploitation. Lenin spoke of ‘Russian’ superprofit which was two 
to three times greater than the average profit on capital in 
Europe. During the construction of the Moscow-Kursk railway, 
for example, a group of Moscow merchants and bureaucrats, 
benefiting from state support and investing almost no money of 
their own, made more than 3 million roubles each. Bribery, the 
transfer of resources from one official pocket into another, the 
artificial inflation of estimates and projects for railway 
construction —such were the methods by which, in this particular 
case, a ‘profit’? was secured which was in many ways still not 
capitalist. Monstrously expensive to construct, and unprofitable 
in exploitation, railways in Russia were built on the bones of the 
working people, both literally and metaphorically —by 
enormous taxation ensuring superprofit for the social elite. 

We have already seen how the economic and social 
Prerequisites were created for the transition to capitalism in 
Russia. The legal and political prerequisites were even less 
adequate. The necessary elements of bourgeois law were not 
developed within the servile structures of Russia; the Russian 
Peasants never owned their allotments. Even the private 
Property of the landowners was conditional—in principle the 
government could sequester the ‘populated estates’ of a given 
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landowner. The entire historical development of pre-capitalist 
Russia is characterized by the close dependence of the judicial 
system on the state, a situation which continued after the 1864 
Reform, which also retained powerful elements of noble social 
privilege in the courtroom. The rights of the press were equally 
abbreviated after the ‘Provisional Rules’ of 1865. 

The lack of individual legal rights, a fundamental feature of 
the Russian social system, was a serious obstacle to the 
development of capitalism. Even Catherine II had remarked in 
her ‘Instruction’ that prosperous peasants ‘bury their money in 
the ground, fearing to put it into circulation, fearing to appear 
wealthy, so that their wealth should not bring down upon them 
persecution and oppression’. In the post-Reform period also, 
various ‘permitted’ bourgeois-mercantile organizations (the 
Manufacturing Council, the Commercial Council, the Council 
for Manufacture and Trade, entrepreneurial congresses, etc.) 
could only discuss, propose and petition; they were given no 
opportunity to implement any measures themselves. 

As for the political prerequisites, here the Russian autocracy 
revealed its obduracy in refusing to accept even constitutional 
principles which were limited in comparison with those in other 
countries of the second echelon of capitalism, where bourgeois 
constitutions were adopted in the 19th century — Greece (1844), 
Romania (1866), Serbia (1869), Bulgaria (1879), Japan (1890), 
and others. Only the Turkish Sultanate can be compared with 
Russia in this respect. Yet even here constitutional principles in 
the European fashion were introduced in 1876 (although they 
were virtually abolished by the sultan a year later). In Russia the 
political and legal prerequisites of the bourgeois system were 
only created in February 1917. However, it was already too late; 
a revolutionary explosion swept away the exploiter system. 

A final obstacle to the emergence of the bourgeois formation 
in Russia was the low level of the cultural-educational prereq- 
uisites, the roots of which went back into the feudal age. It was 
only at the end of the 17th century that the first church educa- 
tional establishment appeared — the Slav-Greek-Latin Academy, 
created as a citadel from which to counter the ‘unorthodox’ West. 
The first bases of secular education appeared only during the 
reign of Peter I (the school of mathematical and navigational 
sciences, the Marine Academy, the computation schools for ‘army 
children’). These institutions, however, had a very short life. 
When Peter I wished to found a university in Russia, he had to 
send to Germany not only for 17 lecturers but also ... eight stu- 
dents, as there were simply no native ones. The situation was little 
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better when Ivan Shuvalov and Mikhail Lomonosov founded 
Moscow University in 1755. In 1765 the faculty of law had only 
one student, as did the faculty of medicine in 1768. For a long 
time ‘learning’ was viewed in Russia merely as a means of satis- 
fying state requirements. In 1788 O.P. Kozodavlev, a state offi- 
cial who was carrying out an inspection of the first high schools 
set up during the reign of Catherine II, wrote in his report that 
many students in the lower classes did not wish to continue their 
education because: ‘They all know that, in order to obtain a po- 
sition in state service, all that is required is good penmanship.’ 
The secondary education introduced during the reign of Ca- 
therine II was intended for, and for a long time remained re- 
stricted to, the nobility (although many of the nobility preferred 
to provide their children with private tutors). 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Russia already had six 
universities, but secondary and elementary schools were still few 
in number and were found exclusively in the towns. There were 
just over one thousand schools for an urban population of 3.5 
million (for comparison: there were four times as many 
churches, and twelve times as many taverns). 

In the 19th century the higher and secondary schools did in- 
deed become more democratic, and they produced outstanding 
men of letters, art and science. However, this was still the elite 
stratum, numerically insignificant in relation to the mass of the 
population. At the beginning of the 1870’s in European Russia 
there was one secondary school for every 300 thousand people. 
The situation was even worse as regards elementary education 
for the population as a whole. ‘To teach literacy to the whole 
population,’ said A.S. Shishkov, minister of education under Ni- 
cholas I, ‘would do more harm than good.’® Parish schools ap- 
peared only in 1839 (20 thousand pupils), and forty years later 
100 thousand children were being taught there.“ There were also 
local elementary schools. Nonetheless, only a small section of 
the working people received elementary education (not to men- 
tion the quality of that education). According to local census 
figures for 1890, of the male peasant population 14.8 per cent 
were able to read and write, of the female peasant population — 
2.7 per cent. In England at that time more than 90 per cent of 
the population was literate, in Holland—94.5 per cent, in 
France — 90 per cent, in Prussia — 89 per cent, and in Japan at the 
turn of the century already around 90 per cent of boys attended 
well-organized elementary schools.* In Russia the cultural rev- 
olution took place only after the October Revolution. 

It would be appropriate at this point to say a few words about 
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the culturo-historical role of religion in Russia. As compared to 
Christianity in the West, it was considerably more conservative. 
From the time of the Muscovite state, the Russian church had 
virtually no autonomy vis-a-vis the autocratic power; under Peter 
I the church was made a structural element of the state 
bureaucracy. Unlike the church in the West, the Russian 
Orthodox Church did not involve itself in secular, socio-political 
issues. Hence it did little to promote education; right up until 
the 19th century it was unable to secure literacy even among its 
own clergy. In the same way the Russian schism differed from 
the Reformation. Although certain socially active elements 
emerged from this milieu (for example, the old-believer Moscow 
merchants), they remained politically conservative. 

All in all, pre-capitalist cultural traditions in Russia contained 
few elements which would serve as the prerequisites for shaping 
a non-traditional, bourgeois type of individual. It tended rather 
to produce that complex of institutions and ideas which Cherny- 
shevsky termed ‘Asiatism’—Domostroi,* the centuries-old ha- 
bits of subordination to the state, indifference to ‘juridical forms’, 
replaced by the ‘idea of arbitrary action’ (VII, 616). Therefore, 
although the educated stratum in Russia was perfectly able to as- 
similate elements of European culture, these elements were still 
unable to take root in the mass of the population, where they 
found themselves in an unprepared milieu. 

All of this serves to explain that paradox of the cultural process 
in 19th-century Russia, which was marked by a deep divide 
between the developed strata of the intelligentsia, nobility and 
middle-class on the one hand, and the working masses on the 
other. The fact that Russian culture was historically still 
relatively young also had its effect. From the end of the 18th 
century, the leading representatives of the materially secure 
nobility, who enjoyed a certain measure of liberty following the 
decree of 1762 freeing the nobility from compulsory state 
service, began to shake off the remains of Domostroi traditions, 
and sought energetically to catch up with the more advanced 
countries, assimilating their conceptual-cultural achievements. 
To quote the words of Alexander Blok, the famous poet who 
wrote at the turn of the century: 


We love cold Science passionately pursued; 
The visionary fire of inspiration; 

The salt of Gallic wit, so subtly shrewd, 
And the grim genius of the German nation. 


This ‘learning’, combined with powerful patriotic sentiments 
and the desire to preserve popular peasant culture, led to that 
cultural upsurge of the 19th century whose significance went 
beyond national boundaries. This upsurge produced outstanding 
men of literature, arts, science, and  social—including 
revolutionary—thought ranging from the Decembrists and 
Herzen to Lenin. This high level within the Russian cultural elite 
also led to an exceptionally high level of revolutionary theory 
and, in the final account, to the achievements of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, which then, in the following century, 
was to have an enormous effect on the world revolutionary 
process. At the same time, Russia suffered for many decades 
from the divide which separated the progressive intelligentsia 
and the rest of the population, above all the oppressed working 
masses and the rest of educated ‘society’. 

Let us now try to summarize what has been said so far. The 
Russian variant of the transitional period reveals both the pat- 
tern characteristic of delayed ‘secondary’ capitalism, and certain 
national specifics. Both become clearly visible if a comparison is 
made with Japan, a country which had many features in common 
with Russia. In both cases there is the combination of various 
stages in the emergence of the bourgeois mode of production, 
and the ‘inversion’ of the stages of the industrial revolution. In 
both cases we find the introduction of capitalism ‘from above’, 
state capitalism, and the early concentration of production, which 
still retained elements of feudal monopoly and militarist tend- 
encies. In the second half of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 
centuries, both countries suffered from disproportions in their 
socio-economic development, from surviving feudal practices 
and intensified exploitation of the working population as a source 
of capitalist accumulation. 

However, there were also not a few differences, both of an 
objective and a subjective nature, which led to different 
historical outcomes. First, in the agrarian sphere, feudal Japan 
did not have an enslaved peasantry and landowner estates. In 
Russia, even after the semi-emancipating Reform of 1861, much 
still remained from the old order. Thirty thousand landowners 
possessed as much land as did 10.5 million peasant households: 
a landed estate might be as much as 300 times larger than a 
peasant allotment. This situation created by the Reform became 
a major obstacle to the development of national capitalism, and 
also aggravated social contradictions in Russia to the limit, thus 
rendering a revolutionary explosion sooner or later inevitable. 
As Lenin noted, 1861 gave rise to 1905 and 1917. 
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Second, the despotic role of the state during the whole history 
of Russia, and also during the stage of capitalist development, 
was far more marked than in Japan. As we sought to show, this 
factor served not only as a stimulus to but also as a brake on the 
development of Russian capitalism, lending it a strongly marked 
‘official’, bureaucratic character, and directing it in favour of the 
landowners. The alliance of the landowning, bureaucratic and 
bourgeois elite created that ‘Octobrist capital’ whose reactionary 
socio-political content was referred to more than once by Lenin. 

In the Japan of the Meiji period, on the other hand, we find 
that, along with similar centralizing tendencies and the 
structures of ‘state capitalism’, the government was pursuing a 
more flexible and also a more consistent bourgeois strategy, was 
more energetically encouraging free private enterprise. There 
was a greater degree of democracy in public life than in Russia, 
a more sensitive reaction to public opinion, a wider range of 
anti-feudal changes. 

Third and last, if one is speaking of the cultural prerequisites 
for the transition in both countries, there is a considerable 
difference in the degree to which traditional institutions and 
conceptual structures were used in the process of bourgeois 
transformation. In Japan, the process of adapting traditional 
institutions to bourgeois relations was more successful and more 
integrated than in any other country of the second, let alone the 
third echelon. Traditional values and stereotypes of behaviour 
(the concept of duty to those ranked above and also below, loyalty 
to the authorities and, at the same time, the ability to defend 
group or class interests within the framework of a national 
consensus, paternalism, filial piety, the cult of the teacher, etc.) 
acted as a mobilizing factor in the construction of national 
capitalism, while also helping to smooth over to some extent 
social contradictions, taught the workers to ‘tolerate’ that 
increased exploitation which inescapably accompanies the 
process of capitalist accumulation in a society of delayed 
bourgeois development. A powerful mobilizing role was played 
by the traditional spirit of great-power nationalism, which 
roused the Japanese to ‘take account of’ the West in order to 
overtake it and defend the ‘greatness of the nation’. 

Russian society was relatively younger and less developed 
from the point of view of the national and cultural integration of 
the population. This society was characterized by a profound 
divide between the lower and upper classes and, likewise, 
between traditional and bourgeois stereotypes of the individual. 
The latter had difficulty taking root in the autocratic-servile 
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atmosphere of Russia, and also in the milieu of the patriarchal 
and semi-patriarchal peasantry. If to this is added the acute 
national contradictions of the Russian empire, one can conclude 
that the formation of the cultural prerequisites for capitalism in 
Russia took place more slowly than the formation of the political 
or social prerequisites. 

This does not mean that capitalism in Russia did not de- 
velop or lacked the conditions for development. Arguments on 
this subject between Marxists and Populists died out almost a 
hundred years ago. Russian capitalism developed, and de- 
veloped quite rapidly if one compares its rate of development 
with the centuries of European history. In the same way, it is 
not Russia’s backwardness as compared with the West in terms 
of technico-economic indicators which is the main feature of 
capitalism in Russia. The key lies elsewhere: Russian capital- 
ism was of a different type and quality, capitalism of the second 
echelon with acute social contradictions and imbalance in the 
social system. Absolutism and the ulcer of landowner estates 
were determining factors, as was the relative ‘unpreparedness’ 
of traditional structures for bourgeois transformation. Thus 
the historical effectiveness of Russian capitalism was far from 
corresponding to its objective potential, to the huge natural 
and human resources of the country. Its destructive effect on 
society was manifestly visible and provoked strong opposi- 
tional, anti-capitalist tendencies. All of this gradually prepared 
the way for the collapse of capitalism in Russia, for a socialist 
revolution. 

Yet another point must be made. The imbalance and contra- 
dictory nature of the emergence of capitalism in Russia produced 
the paradoxical combination of development and backwardness, 
advanced and stagnating forms. Lenin pointed to the contrasts 
in the development of Russia in the post-Reform period: ‘The 
most backward system of landownership and the most ignorant 
peasantry, ... and the most advanced industrial and finance capi- 
talism...’>” The borrowing of technico-organizational achieve- 
ments from the bourgeois West, and also the tradition of large- 
Scale state-owned enterprises in pre-capitalist Russia led to an 
exceptionally high level, higher than in many European coun- 
tries, of production and workforce concentration. By 1914, over 
half of the industrial proletariat was concentrated in large-scale 
enterprises, and in St Petersburg this figure was 70 per cent. 

The Russian working class quickly revealed a high level of 
socio-political activity: ‘factory revolts’ became a common 
occurrence from the beginning of the 1870's, and the famous 
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Morozov strike which happened in 1885 (that is, ten years before 
the proletarian stage of the liberation movement) obliged even 
the government to admit that in Russia ‘the worker question has 
emerged’. The number of workers in the liberation movement 
increased accordingly: in the 1880’s they accounted for 15.1 per 
cent in comparison to 53.3 per cent representing the 
intelligentsia and students; by the beginning of the 20th century 
this situation had been reversed: 46.1 per cent and 28.7 per cent 
respectively. ® 

In the social struggle were formed those features of the 
Russian working class which enabled it to assume hegemony of 
the liberation movement. In contrast to Europe and America, 
where there existed a worker aristocracy which acted as a 
powerful brake and gave rise to reformist trends in the 
social-democratic movement, in Russia it was precisely the 
highly-skilled workers—those employed in the metallurgical 
industry and on the railways —who became its vanguard. This is 
also explained by the fact that they were all equally subjected to 
excessive exploitation, which affected virtually every layer of the 
industrial proletariat. Furthermore, there soon appeared among 
the urban workers a desire for education and culture: the 
proportion of literate factory workers was far higher than the 
corresponding figure for the peasantry. The famous writer and 
educationalist Nikolai Rubakin, who was closely acquainted with 
the working-class milieu, noted that in the 1890’s ‘one could 
quite clearly discern ... the cultivated man among the factory 
workers’. This explains why, even in the pre-Marxist period of 
the liberation movement, revolutionaries were drawn to the 
urban workers as the most developed and receptive stratum of 
society. These traditions were continued on a new basis by the 
proletarian revolutionaries. Lenin’s League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class in the 1890’s, and then his 
Iskra at the beginning of the 20th century brought the ideas of 
socialism and the proletarian dictatorship to the industrial 
workers. In 1903, Lenin created a militant proletarian party of a 
new type. 

Finally, an important feature of proletarian solidarity in 
Russia was its internationalist character, the absence of elements 
of national chauvinism. It was with good reason that Lenin 
remarked that 1905 ‘united the workers of all nations in 
Russia’.” 

All the above can be summarized as follows: while backward 
from the point of view of general bourgeois culture and the 
maturity of the social and political prerequisites of the capitalist 
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formation, capitalism in Russia was simultaneously more 
successful than in many other, more developed countries, in 
preparing, to use the striking image of Marx, its own 
grave-digger. The union of the proletarian and peasant 
movements under the leadership of Lenin’s party created the 

rerequisites for the victorious socialist revolution of 1917. In 
the conditions of the approaching new age, and in a country such 
as Russia, the struggle for democracy and the struggle for 
socialism were not so sharply separated in time as in the 
countries of the first echelon of capitalist development, but 
became links in a single revolutionary process. 

Russia proved to be that ‘weak link’ at which the chain of 
world capitalism was napped. However, this link was also weak 
in another sense: ‘middling-weak’, to use Lenin’s expression,"! 
Russian capitalism was far from having created the necessary 
material and cultural basis for building socialism (not to mention 
the destruction caused during the First World War and civil war). 
The objective problems and contradictions of the transitional 
period of capitalist development in Russian society made 
themselves felt in the country during the building of socialism. 


We have seen that the October Revolution of 1917 was 
preceded by major changes in the economics and politics of the 
Russian empire and in international relations. However, the 
revolution was also the result of selfless struggle by Russian 
revolutionaries. 

Changing the course of history to their advantage was 
something which the progressive forces of Russia could not 
achieve straightaway —it required innumerable sacrifices, more 
than a century of search, trial and error, life-and-death conflicts 
with the autocracy before these forces acquired strength, grasped 
and assimilated the logic of the objective historical process, the 
logic of class struggle, adapted their thinking and their actions 
to it, gathered their forces and achieved victory, thereby turning 
the Russian liberation movement into a significant factor in 
human progress and the world liberation struggle. 

Let us now look at some of the most significant moments in 
this liberation process, which, counting from the days of 
Radishchev, lasted over a century. 
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Chapter Two 


ALEXANDER RADISHCHEV. THE ORIGIN OF 
THE NATIONAL REVOLUTIONARY TRADITION 


Alexander Nikolayevich Radishchev (1749-1802), a nobleman, 
was the founder of the Russian revolutionary tradition. 

In 1766, Radishchev was sent by Catherine H to Germany with 
a group of young noblemen and studied at Leipzig University. 
While abroad, the Russian students developed an interest in the 
encyclopedists (Helvétius, Mably, Rousseau). During his first 
years of state service after returning to Russia, Radishchev found 
it impossible to use the knowledge he had acquired abroad to the 
benefit of his country. At the beginning of the 1780's, he 
composed an ‘Ode to Liberty’ in which he praised the revolutions 
in England and America and welcomed the approaching 
revolution in Russia. Under the direct influence of the French 
Revolution, which had just begun, Radishchev began to use the 
printed word to spread political propaganda. In 1790 he printed 
the first revolutionary book in Russia, A Journey from St 
Petersburg to Moscow, in his own domestic printing press. For the 
publication of this book, which was, according to Catherine II, 
full of ‘the most pernicious philosophizing’, containing an 
attempt ‘to produce discontent among the people against their 
superiors and the authorities’, and ‘furious declarations against 
the royal rank and power’,! Radishchev was condemned to death, 
which was then commuted to exile in Siberia. In 1797, Paul I 
permitted Radishchev to return to Central Russia, to the 
Nemtsovo estate near the small town of Maloyaroslavets. In 
1801, after the assassination of Paul I, Radishchev moved to St 
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Petersburg and worked for about a year on the Commission set 
up to draft the law code of Alexander I. In the autumn of 1802 
he committed suicide. 

‘Radishchey was a truly colossal figure,’ said Grigory 
Gukovsky, an expert on the enlightenment literature of the 18th 
century. These words refer to a champion of the truth endowed 
with rare courage and sense of purpose, a thinker and writer who, 
in terms of his range of thought, was the equal of the best 
thinkers and writers of his age. 

Radishchev lived at a time of a powerful awakening of minds 
and mighty social cataclysms. The slogans of the Enlightenment 
were, it seemed, transforming all-powerful monarchs into 
champions of freedom, while also summoning the oppressed 
peoples to a struggle for freedom. 

That absolutism was the enemy of freedom was graphically 
illustrated by the policy of Catherine II. However, the victories 
achieved by the peoples beyond the borders of Russia in the 17th 
and 18th centuries brought with them great disillusionment. In 
England the ‘villain’ Cromwell usurped the fruits of popular 
victory. In America a handful of citizens lived in luxury while 
thousands had no reliable source of food or shelter. France, 
which in 1790 outlawed the freedom of the press, was still 
walking ‘close to the chasms of the Bastille’. Subsequently 
something far more hideous happened: the place of the executed 
monarch was taken by Robespierre, who plunged the country 
into fratricidal slaughter (Radishchev, I, 360, 317, 347, 97-98). 

The problem of tragic outcomes, of the distortion of 
‘freedom’, was immediately felt by Radishchev and expressed in 
his first revolutionary publication. He struggled with this 
problem all his life, and raised it to the level of a curious 
sociological generalization: ‘Such is the law of nature: out of 
suffering comes freedom, out of freedom —slavery...’ (I, 361). 

Nonetheless, while he remained within the confines of the 
theoretical concepts of the 18th century, Radishchev could not 
penetrate into the essence of the collisions marking the new 
bourgeois revolutions. His last works are full of a sense of 
tragedy, a sense of catastrophe, the futility of human affairs. 
However, they are also full of the inflexible spirit of freedom, the 
desire to transmit to the coming generations the lessons of the 
18th century —a century, in Radishchev’s own words, ‘both mad 
and wise’. 


‘The First Who Freedom Prophesied' 


The 18th century is generally termed the Age of 
Enlightenment. However, while accepting this definition, let us 
not forget the complexity of the ideological processes: the 
evolution of the ideas of the Enlightenment, sharp breaks 
related to the transition from word to deed, class differences in 
individual trends within the Enlightenment and, finally, its 
amazing transformations. The ideas of the Enlightenment not 
only served to educate the future leaders of anti-absolutist 
revolutions, but were also used by certain monarchs in Europe 
to renovate the absolutist order. 

In Russia, the age of ‘enlightened despotism’ begins in the 
1760’s. From the day of the publication of the ‘Instruction’ issued 
by Catherine II and for many years after, a bevy of flatterers were 
to sing praises of the great monarch for her care and concern for 
the well-being of each and all in Russia. That same policy of 
‘enlightened despotism’, however, stimulated the development 
of Russian aristocratic Enlightenment and the birth of Russian 
satirical journalism. 

The author of the ‘Ode to Liberty’ gave hitherto unprecedented 
pungency to the exposure of the official ideology begun by the 
aristocratic Enlightenment led by Nikolai Novikov. Radishchev 
does not limit himself to veiled references to the hypocrisy of the 
promises made by Catherine II — he makes a decisive, irreversible 
break with tsarist power. In his ‘Ode’, ‘happy Russia’ appears as 
the realm of darkness, of deception, of universal neglect and deso- 
lation; in these wide expanses of ‘slavery’ 


The royal power guards the church, 
The church asserts the royal power; 
In concert, they oppress the nation... 


Radishchev lacks even a gleam of that hope of improvement, 
of insight on the part of the unjust sovereign, which 
characterized the aristocratic Enlightenment. Rulers who evict 
the truth, who clear the way for every kind of baseness, who 
trample upon the rights of the people, are not capable of 
improvement or enlightenment. The nation sends them to the 
block: 


Come hither, culprit most blameworthy, 
[ll render judgement on your crimes!.. 


Radishchev also differs from the aristocratic Enlightenment 
in that he does not seek merely to ease a little the fate of his 
servile ‘brothers’. In his ‘Ode to Liberty’ he sets forth the idea 
of turning the ‘slave’ into a ‘free man’, a man who owns his own 
cattle (‘but now, now, you are mine’) and his own land: 


The soil is warmed by spirit free, 
Abundant grows the tearless field, 
Sown for oneself, for oneself reaped. 


How, on what basis, did such a radical ideology of liberation 
arise in Russia at the beginning of the 1780's? Is it perhaps ex- 
plained by the class struggle of the servile Russian peasantry, the 
Peasant War of 1773-1775 led by Pugachyov? Perhaps this, the 
most powerful display of peasant discontent seen in Russia, gave 
rise to a directly revolutionary and essentially peasant-orientated 
ideology, enabled its founder to rise immediately to a level higher 
not only than that of the Russian aristocracy, but also Western 
bourgeois Enlightenment, to whom the idea of popular revol- 
ution was initially alien and who were concerned with enlighte- 
ning sovereigns? Such was the view of certain Soviet scholars of 
18th-century literature such as P.N. Berkov and G.P. Makogonen- 
ko. Moreover, Makogonenko saw a direct link between the mani- 
festos issued by Pugachyov promising the people ‘freedom and 
liberty’, and Radishchev’s ‘Ode to Liberty’.? 

There can be no doubt that the Peasant War of 1773-1775 had 
an enormous influence on the current of ideological processes 
in Russia: it revealed as nothing else ever had the gulf separating 
the authorities from the people. Even so, the uprising did not 
directly lead to the radicalization of the Russian Enlightenment. 
Radishchev himself abandoned all social activity, forgetting ‘his 
former desire to practise composition’. It was not until several 
years after the Peasant War that he wrote his ‘Ode to Liberty’. 

Here the installation of freedom is seen as a global process: 


A sudden violent upheaval 
Is visible all over Earth... 


Radishchev uses the ideas of the Enlightenment and 
Rousseau’s concept of a ‘Social Contract’ as the basis for 
legitimizing revolution. Moreover, for the author of the ‘Ode’ 
this is not merely theory. It is a theory which has become part of 
the life of Europe. Above all Radishchev holds up ‘the example 
of the great’ Cromwell: 
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I give you, Cromwell, the malefactor, 
The power-holding Lord Protector, 
Who underfoot new freedom crushed, 
Respect — for showing generations 
How starkly vengeful can be nations, 
For sending to the block King Charles. 


He also exalts the establishment of freedom on the American 
continent, the victories of the courageous army of Washington: 


It’s not a crowd that’s onward surging, — 
Each man’s a leader, others urging, 
Each man’s resolved to win or die. 

Oh warrior, doughty and unflinching, 
George Washington, you are invincible, 
And freedom is your trusty guide. 


There would seem to be a logical transition: revolution will 
come to enslaved Russia. However, Radishchev does not hasten 
to draw such a conclusion. He introduces into his ‘Ode’ descrip- 
tions of the civil wars in ancient Rome, recalls Marius, Sulla and 
then Augustus. All of this serves to validate the ‘law of nature’ 
mentioned earlier. It appears that the people will not only re- 
store the freedom trampled on by the rulers, but also lose it again: 


Your horn of plenty will be depleted, 
Your freedom, turned to licence, weakened, 
And it will perish, trampled by might. 


Only after painful reflections on the ‘law of nature’ (we will 
return to these reflections later) does Radishchev move on to 
look at the destiny of his own country. For the author of the 
‘Ode’, revolution in Russia is something in the remote future; he 
warns that there lies ahead a long and difficult stage of popular 
enlightenment. Yet nonetheless he is convinced that the desired 
time will come, the day when his country will be liberated. 


‘Out of Suffering Freedom Is Born’ 


The ‘Ode to Liberty’ expressed the core of Radishchev’s 
revolutionary concept. In_A Journey from St Petersburg to Moscow 
(1790) this concept is underpinned and developed by facts taken 
from Russian life. 
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There is no mistaking the sharp attack delivered by this book 
against the ideology of ‘enlightened despotism’. Having 
travelled the Petersburg road ‘in the wake of the sovereign’ (in 
1787 Catherine II journeyed to the south of Russia along a route 
lined with ‘Potyomkin villages”), the hero of Radishchev’s book, 
the ‘traveller’, discovers, behind the outer facade of the 
‘prosperous state’, a bottomless pit of popular misery. 

The positive characters in the book attempt in various ways to 
help their ‘fellow-men’. However, the futility of such attempts 
gradually becomes clear: the guardians of the ‘law’ prove to be 
inhuman tyrants, the enlightenment of the sovereign is possible 
only in a dream, service in a court ends only in disillusionment, 
plans for the stage-by-stage emancipation of the peasants 
(reminiscent of aristocratic-liberal plans in the 1760’s) are found 
lying in the mud of the road, where they have been abandoned 
(the chapter ‘Khotilov’) by the ‘true friend’ of the ‘traveller’. In 
the chapter ‘Mednoye’ the cause of his failure is explained: ‘But 
the freedom of the village inhabitants will, they say, offend 
against the right to property. And all those who could promote 
freedom, all our great patriots, it is not from their counsels that 
freedom is to be expected, but from the very burden of 
enslavement’ (I, 352). 

About half way along the road ‘from St Petersburg to Moscow’, 
all talk of liberating the people within the framework of the 
existing order ends. Radishchev brands censorship-wielding 
despotism. Paraphrasing his ‘Ode to Liberty’ in his book, he 
draws a picture of the approaching revolution which will send 
the tsar —‘the first of all criminals’ —to the block. 

Radishchev’s polemic with the official interpretation’ of 
freedom given in the ‘Instruction’ by Catherine II (‘What is 
meant by freedom is that all are equally subject to the law’) is 
conducted with intensifying force: ‘Oh Laws! Your wisdom often 
exists only in your language. Do you not hear the derision? But 
even worse, it is the sacred name of freedom which is derided. 
Oh! if the slaves, weighed down with heavy bonds, furious in their 
despair, brought down the iron which fetters their freedom onto 
our heads, the heads of their inhuman masters, and with our 
blood made their fields run red! what would the state lose 
thereby? Soon great men would come forth out of their midst to 
take the place of the beaten tribe; but they would be of a different 
mind concerning themselves and shorn of the right to oppress. 
These are not dreams, but vision penetrates the thick curtain of 
time which hides the future from our eyes; I look across an entire 
century’ (I, 354, 368-369). 
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It might seem that the writer is anticipating something akin to 
a simple repetition of the Peasant War of 1773-1775. In fact, 
however, the issue is more complex. On the one hand, 
Radishchev is counting on popular protest, in the rebellious 
nature of the Russian he sees a promise of future national 
change: ‘If something happens not to his fancy, then he is quick 
to begin an argument or a battle. The barge hauler who goes to 
the tavern hanging his head and returning reddened with the 
blood of blows may resolve much that is yet conjectural in the 
History of Russia’ (I, 230). On the other hand, Radishchev does 
not fully accept the familiar forms of mass popular protest. 
Having described an episode in the Pugachyov uprising —how 
the peasant murdered a barbarous landowner—he exclaims: 
‘Foolish peasants, you sought justice in an impostor! But why did 
you not inform your lawful judges of this?’ And immediately 
there comes an eloquent reference we are able to understand: 
‘But the peasant is dead to the law we have said... No, no, he is 
alive, he shall live if he so wishes...’ (I, 305). 

Behind this ambivalence, the non-acceptance of this Peasant 
War led by a self-styled leader, and belief in some other Peasant 
Uprising which will come in another century and liberate the 
country, lies a knot of familiar problems: the realization that it 
is impossible to move directly from ‘slavery’ to ‘freedom’, the 
recognition of the need for a long period of preparation for an 
anti-autocratic revolution —the enlightenment of the people by 
the words of freedom. The writer returns to this idea at the end 
of his book. Contrasting his famous compatriot Mikhail 
Lomonosov, who had followed the tradition of flattery in 
praising Elizabeth, and the American Benjamin Franklin 
‘hurling thunder from the skies and the sceptre from the hand 
of monarchs’, the writer gives his preference to the latter. Acting 
from within the body of the people, courageous writers who rise 
up against oppression and absolute power will provide the first 
impetus to that creativity which will transform the world: “That 
is how I understand the influence of great mind on the minds of 
contemporaries or descendants; that is how I understand the 
influence of reason’ (I, 388, 391-392). 

Radishchev apparently imagined that in Russia it was 
progressive aristocrats who were the bearers of revolutionary 
enlightenment. However that may be, the images of 
noble-minded aristocrats seeking to help the people and fighting 
for justice are convincingly drawn. 

It might seem that the author of A Journey had a presentiment 
of the appearance in Russia of a generation of aristocratic 
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revolutionaries. These aristocratic revolutionaries will not, it is 
true, accept Radishchev’s revolutionary-democratic concept of a 
peasant revolution. However, that concept will be accepted by a 
generation of raznochintsi* revolutionaries. 


‘Your Example Has Revealed the Measure’ 


The ideas of Radishchev which we have been examining are 
distinguished by their amazingly radical nature. This feature was 
first noted by literary critics studying A Journey—G.A. 
Gukovsky, G.P. Makogonenko, S.F. Yeleonsky, N.I. Gromov, 
and A.N. Vasilyeva. However, it was some time before it was 
recognized by Soviet scholarship, still hampered by the 
traditions of pre-revolutionary historiography (P.N. Miliukov 
and others), who presented Radishchev as a supporter of 
Catherine’s ‘Instruction’ and eager to make himself heard by the 
‘throne’.> They were also hampered by the simplified 
interpretations of the 18th-century Enlightenment then current 
in Soviet historical science, interpretations which obscured the 
massive shifts in its development, the difference between the 
political concepts of Holbach, expecting a ‘miraculous’ renewal 
of mankind from the enlightenment of sovereigns, those of 
Helvétius, who had lost faith in such enlightenment, the ideas of 
Mably, who placed his hopes on a congress of the Estates General 
supported by the will of the people, and Thomas Paine, who no 
longer believed in any path of renewal ‘save full and universal 
revolution’, etc. 

Nonetheless the mystery of Radishchev’s radicalism was 
finally unravelled. On pursuing the comparative-historical 
research begun by V.P. Semennikov and Ya.L. Barskov, it was 
discovered that, in formulating his concepts, Radishchev based 
himself not so much on the early, pre-revolutionary ideas of the 
18th-century enlighteners, who had still not abandoned their 
belief in ‘enlightened monarchs’, as on the ideas born in the very 
course of the revolutions of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The accusations expressed against the monarch in 
Radishchev’s ‘Ode to Liberty’ are apparently based on the 
charges laid before Charles I by the High Court of Justice on 20 
January 1649. Radishchev had read of the events of the American 
Revolution in the book, Histoire philosophique et politique des 
établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes 
by Raynal and Diderot, one of the most popular books of the 18th 
century. In the last edition of the book (1780), Raynal and 
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Diderot, having rejected their liberal-enlightenment illusions, 
proclaimed the American Revolution to be the cause of the 
whole of mankind. Praising armed struggle for freedom, they 
expressed their belief that one day Europe would see ‘its 
transatlantic children’ as teachers. ‘We are determining their 
fate’, the words addressed by the American revolutionary _ 
Thomas Paine to the Europeans, were transmitted by Raynal and 
Diderot. In his ‘Ode to Liberty’ Radishchev, addressing the 
‘glorious country’, declared: ‘Your example has revealed the 
measure’ (I, 14).° 

On comparing the ‘Ode to Liberty’ and A Journey, however, 
we see that Radishchev’s enthusiastic view of America is clearly 
waning. Although the leader of the American Revolution, 
Washington, did not repeat the ‘evils’ of the power-hungry 
Cromwell, it was in America that the sinister role of new 
selfishness was revealed. Having slaughtered the Indians, the 
Europeans, continuing their malice, introduced ‘the 
cold-bloodied murder of slavery by the purchase of slaves’; luxury 
and poverty stood in stark contrast (I, 316-317). Yet nonetheless 
the writer continues to find in the legislation of American 
governments postulates ‘confirming civil liberty’ (I, 346). 

The question of the ‘soil’ nourishing Radishchev’s 
revolutionary conception is evidently solved as follows. It was the 
product of the collapse of the policy of ‘enlightened absolutism’ 
under Catherine II, a collapse which found its ultimate 
expression in the Peasant War of 1773-1775; it was the product 
of the experience of the revolutions of the new age, which had 
shown that the ideals of freedom would be established by the 
insurgent people themselves. 

In The German Ideology, Marx and Engels wrote that the major 
social contradictions characteristic of the bourgeois age can be 
registered ‘only within the framework of national consciousness’, 
which has inevitably become encrusted with ‘national dirt’. How- 
ever, they can also be registered ‘not in the given national frame- 
works, but between a given national consciousness and the ex- 
perience of some other nation, i.e. between the national and 
universal consciousness of a given nation’.’ An illustration of the 
first are the manifestos of Pugachyov, who granted freedom to 
the people in the name of the new tsar. The second is represented 
by the works of Radishchev, who linked the establishment of free- 
dom with the collapse of the autocracy. Catherine II was not mis- 
taken when she said of Radishchev that he was ‘a rebel worse 
than Pugachyov’. 

A synthesis of Russian historical experience and that of other 
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nations, Radishchev’s concept was, from the very beginning, 
weighty with world problems. The most interesting feature of his 
writings is the reflection on and contrast of two radically differ- 
ent types of transformation undertaken in the 18th century. 

We will also mention at this point the boldness of his 
conclusions and the combination of passionate adherence to 
progressive ideals with the most rigorous objectivity. ‘The truth,’ 
he wrote in his Journey, ‘is our supreme divinity, and if the 
all-powerful wished to change its image and not appear in it, our 
face would be turned away’ (I, 390). 


‘Such Was and Is the Law of Nature’ 


In the very first lines of the ‘Ode to Liberty’, the author 
plunges into subjects apparently far removed from our 
understanding: ‘the law,’ he says, paraphrasing these tines in A 
Journey, ‘is represented in the form of a divinity in a temple, 
whose guards are truth and justice’ (I, 356). The writer stresses 
time and again the hypocrisy, the ambivalence of this ‘divinity’, 
and explains that it helps the tsar to oppress the people (I, 2-3). 

This picture is clarified on examining the details of the policy 
of ‘enlightened despotism’, which Frederick II, Joseph II, 
Catherine II and other sovereigns had begun to put into practice 
in Radishchev’s own day. The attempt to elaborate a 
comprehensive law code intended to guarantee (for example, the 
‘Instruction’ of Catherine II) the prosperity, security, and even 
the equality (!) of all their subjects was tantamount to the basic 
formal characteristic of this policy. However, while they went a 
long way in their verbal acceptance of Enlightenment principles, 
the monarchs of the 18th century made little progress in their 
actual realization; in addition, reformist tendencies were giving 
way to counter-reformist tendencies. 

Radishchev resolutely contrasted the creative practice of 
revolutions to the meaningless reformism of the sovereigns. Yet 
he nonetheless realized that the implementation of the new 
principles in the course of revolution was also far from ideal. This 
truth was brought to light by Radishchev’s ‘law of nature’. 

Radishchev was led to formulate this concept by a concrete 
event of the time: the collapse in England of the independent re- 
public (1649-1653) and the establishment of Cromwell’s Protec- 
torate. It is also understandable that Radishchev should examine 
this process on the basis of models drawn from antiquity. For the 
thinkers of the 18th century, ancient Greece and Rome served 
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as a theoretical ‘testing ground’ revealing the pattern of history 
and explaining the major events of contemporary life. 
Radishchev was, of course, not the only thinker of the 18th 
century to examine the ‘example’ of Cromwell. In Helvétius 
and Rousseau, Marat and Robespierre, the name of this usur- 
per figures alongside the names of Marius and Caesar. In His- 
tory of the Two Indias by Raynal and Diderot we see attempts to 
discover some kind of reversibility in the new social processes. 
We can find something similar to Radishchev’s ‘law of nature’ 
in Goethe’s Faust, where Mephistopheles says to Homunculus: 


Alas! have gone! Bring not that fell collision 

Of tyrant and of slave before my vision! 

I’m tired of that: for scarcely is it done 

Than they the same thing have again begun; 

And no one marks that he’s the puppet blind 

Of sly Asmodi, lurking there behind. 

They fight, we're told, their freedom’s right to save; 
But clearer seen, ’t is slave that fights with slave.® 


Radishchev’s thinking moves along the line of the search and 
anxieties of the age. However, let us also note the original fea- 
tures of his thinking. For Radishchev, Cromwell is not merely an 
example of the usurpation of power, as he is for Robespierre, but 
rather the basis for a theoretical generalization. If for Raynal 
and Diderot the ‘law of nature’ is a universal law of the transfor- 
mation of everything and everyone in society, Radishchev does 
not give it universality, but concentrates on the revolutions of his 
day. In this sense he is closer to Goethe, but unlike Goethe he 
attempts to investigate the mechanism extinguishing freedom. 

Paraphrasing the ‘Ode to Liberty’ in A Journey, Radishchev 
reveals the operation of the ‘law of nature’: 


‘But passions breed malignity... 
For they set father against son, 
And tear asunder nuptial ties. 


‘A description of the fatal consequences of luxury, internecine 
Strife, civil abuse, Marius, Sulla, Augustus... 


‘The wakeful freedom lulled to sleep, 
With flowers decked the iron sceptre... 


‘the consequence of which is enslavement... 


‘Such is the law of nature; out of suffering freedom is born, out 
of freedom —slavery...’ (I, 361). 

These arguments may be appraised in various ways. One may 
engross oneself in a study of the linguistic style of the ‘Ode’ to 
the point of overlooking their meaning. One may point to their 
‘naivete’, their ‘primitiveness’, or one may see in these ‘naive’ 
lines the first attempt to deal with the most difficult questions of 
revolutionary struggle. 

History is made by men, and in that sense it cannot be denied 
that ‘passions’ drive history, including the lust for wealth and 
power, a quite concrete historical phenomenon. However, in 
actual history, human passions are part of a highly complex 
system of social, class and political relations, relations which vary 
in various periods, and therefore are not directly comparable. 

The essential socio-economic feature of the bourgeois revol- 
ution in England, as Marx was to show, was so-called ‘primitive 
accumulation’—the separation of the peasant from the land 
and the concentration of the means of production in the hands 
of the capitalists, in other words, the emergence of the two 
‘poles’ of the capitalist system of production. Then began the 
process of adapting the political superstructure to the new 
economic base, a process which, at a certain stage, takes on the 
appearance of movement in reverse, of ‘circling on the spot’. 
In ancient Rome the process was quite different—the process 
of the decay of the slave-owning system, the emergence of pri- 
vate proprietors on the one hand, and ‘a mob of do-nothings’ 
on the other.’ There was also a fundamental difference be- 
tween the civil wars of ancient Rome and the civil war in Eng- 
land in the 17th century, a difference, moreover, also noted by 
some thinkers in the 18th century: ‘...The fruit of the civil wars 
in Rome was slavery, that of the troubles in England, liberty.”° 

It would seem, therefore, that the analogy drawn by 
Radishchev is erroneous, contrary to historical fact. Nonetheless 
we would hesitate to call this parallel simply a mistake. While 
touching only the surface of political events and basing himself 
on the ancient world, the author of the ‘Ode’ detected one of the 
main features of the political development of revolutions in the 
modern age —their specific cyclic nature. In the 19th century 
Chernyshevsky will wrestle with this question and will note that 
through these backward recoils is achieved an overall forward 
movement (See: Chernyshevsky, VI, 12-17; IX, 252-254; XI, 
144-145). In that same 19th century, Marx and Engels will 
penetrate into the essential pattern of the development of 
bourgeois society. In 1921, when resolving the extremely 
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difficult problem of preventing a reversal of the proletarian 
revolution, Lenin will refer to their ideas, and in particular to 
the law formulated by Engels ‘demanding that the revolution 
should advance beyond the point where it can cope, to consolidate 
the less significant transformations’.!! He will then emphasize 
that the new economic policy (NEP) will enable the Bolsheviks 
to achieve that which the Jacobins could not achieve: ‘1794 
versus 1921’. 

Radishchev also pointed to a particular ‘by-product’ of 
revolution, Bonapartism, the result of the 1640-1653 cycle and 
the 1789-1799 cycle. This problem will also remain up to the 
revolutions of the 19th and 20th centuries. Marx devoted his 
classic work ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’ to 
this issue. Here Marx defines the ‘boundless desire for power’ 
which so worried Radishchev as an essential quality of the base 
adventurist whose aim is to have the huge structure of the state 
under his sole authority; during the years of revolutionary trials 
and upheavals in France between 1848 and 1851, this quality 
enabled Louis Bonaparte to rise to power by exploiting the 
conflict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, the 
miscalculations of the rival monarchist, bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois parties, the vested interests of the bureaucracy 
and military, and the illusions of the ignorant peasant masses. 
Bonapartism, as Lenin will say when describing the policy of 
Kerensky in 1917, arises in a democratic revolutionary age (the 
history of France offers two examples of this) —arises given a 
certain relationship between classes and their struggle’.” 

Marx investigated the pattern of bourgeois revolutions on the 
basis of a theory of class struggle unknown to Radishchev, and 
moved on to problems unknown to Radishchev (the 
development of bourgeois revolutions into proletarian 
revolutions, socialist changes, etc.). However, the qualitative 
difference in the situations and theories of a higher and lower 
order does not abolish the underlying connecting link between 
them. 


’ 


‘Out of Freedom — Slavery 


Radishchev published A Journey during what was for him a 
happy period of his life. Yet another state in Europe had been 
illumined by the light of freedom. The French Revolution had 
begun. 

This revolution destroyed absolutist power, feudal relations in 
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the countryside, and guild and other privileges in the town. 
However, while it liquidated an ‘irrational’ order, the revolution 
failed to erect a ‘rational’ one: *...Compared with the splendid 
promises of the philosophers, the social and political institutions 
born of the “triumph of reason” were bitterly disappointing [italics 
added] caricatures.’4 

Was Radishchev disillusioned with the results of the French 
Revolution? Soviet researchers are of different opinions on this 
question. Some defend the theory that Radishchev went through 
a ‘spiritual drama’ in the last years of his life. Others deny this 
view. This dispute can only be resolved by turning to 
Radishchev’s last works, above all his ‘Historical Ballad’ and 
‘The 18th Century’. 

It has been suggested that the ‘Historical Ballad’ is a 
continuation of the ‘Ode to Liberty’, and we agree with this 
view.'5 One point, however, must be made: it continues and 
develops only one theme from the ‘Ode’ — the transformation of 
‘freedom’ into ‘slavery’. 

Are there any changes in the treatment of this familiar theme? 
In the first place, far more historical material is used: to begin 
with ‘freedom perished forever’ in ancient Greece, and then 
began the fatal process by which ‘Roman freedom’ disappeared 
(I, 77-112). 

There is another, more significant change. In the ‘Ode to 
Liberty’ the possibility of just monarchs was decisively rejected. 
In the ‘Historical Ballad’ there appear a succession of good 
rulers — Vespasian, Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Antonius, and then the 
‘father’ of the Romans, Marcus Aurelius (I, 114-117, 119-122). 
Their reigns are described in no less detail than those of the worst 
tyrants — Marius, Sulla, Caligula, Nero and others. And here is 
the moral: 


Oh ye, rulers over nations, 

Oh ye, kings and tsars right-minded! 
The power you have been endowed with 
Would have been a boon to millions, 

If you ruled your people fairly, 

As a father rules his children. 


Even so, however, the content of the ‘Historical Ballad’ cannot 
be reduced to the simple moral that one should imitate the 
example of ‘just’ rulers and avoid the example of ‘base’ rulers. 
Through the entire development of his arguments Radishchev 
shows that the ‘good’ rulers changed nothing in their kingdom, 
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which is doomed to perish, and in which one tyrant succeeded 
another: 


Or is it a universal 

Order that august dominion, 

Power, might, the shine of glory 
Should corrupt, should be abhorrent? 


We can therefore conclude that Radishchev was indeed 
returning to a formulation of the ‘law of nature’, but now the 
interpretation of this law is acquiring a profoundly pessimistic 
tone. In the ‘Ode to Liberty’, the reference to the ‘law of nature’ 
was simply a warning to the struggling peoples—they were to 
preserve the ‘gift of benevolent nature’ (I, 14). In the ‘Historical 
Ballad’, recalling the end of Marcus Aurelius, Radishchev calls 
on them to abandon all ‘happy thoughts about bliss for mortal 
men’ (I, 121). 

It is highly revealing that Radishchev now looks at the example 
of ‘enlightened despotism’ and revolutionary struggle in the 
ancient world in the same pessimistic spirit. He still praises 
Brutus, who laid the corner stone in the structure of Roman 
freedom. However, the successors of Brutus did not prevent the 
collapse of this structure, even though they assassinated tyrants: 
‘The tyrant is dead but where is freedom?’ (I, 87, 102). 

Even the efforts of the Gracchi could not revive in degenerate 
Rome the former virtues and equality: 


Both of you fell worthy victims 
Of the fall of Roman freedom. 


Only once in the course of the entire poem does Radishchev 
move from antiquity to the modern age, comparing the dictator- 
ship of the bloody tyrant Sulla in rebellious Rome to the dicta- 
torship of Robespierre in rebellious Paris. Here the condemna- 
tion of civil internecine strife sounds with particular force: 


In these direful days when fathers 
Thirst for blood of their own children, 
And when children thirst for fathers’, 
When a slave betrays his master, 
Amidst brazenly perverted 

Morals, could a sceptred sovereign, 
Although crowned with supreme power, 
Give his subjects peace and order? 
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Peace in servitude? — No matter! 
Let humanity recover 
From its grievous wounds. 


In the ‘Historical Ballad’, the author’s thinking arrives at an 
impasse: he can see no revolutionary ways of establishing and 
preserving freedom, yet neither does he have any particular faith 
in ‘just rulers’. Yet nonetheless some way out of this impasse is 
indicated in ‘The 18th Century’. 


‘Peace, Righteous Judgement and Truth, Freedom Proceed 
from the Throne’ 


Let us recall the theme of this verse. The centuries have flowed 
into the bottomless and indifferent sea of eternity. However, the 
18th century—‘mad and wise’, and ‘bloody’—will not be 
forgotten. Here, having almost reached the harbour, the ship 
bringing hope to humanity has been caught up in a dreadful 
whirlpool: 


Happiness, virtue and freedom are gone, by fierce 
vortex devoured, 

Look, there is horrible wreckage, swirling about in 
the current. 


The tragic note intensifies: blood, blood and more blood — this 
is the legacy left to men by the passing century. But there is a 
piece of firm ground in this sea of blood—the throne of the 
Russian tsars, and the Russian people. 


But see those two towering rocks, that rise out of 
blood-reddened waters: 
Peter and Catherine, bulwarks of right, 
and the great Russian nation. 


The sombre melody gives way to a hymn of joy. The poet recalls 
the immortal ideals of the passing century, its glorious 
achievements: 


O, unforgettable century, mortals rejoice 
in your gifts of 
Liberty, trueness and light, stars that will 
shine evermore... 


In the 18th century, man has lifted the ‘veil of creation’, 
penetrated the secrets of nature, buried down into the bowels 
of the earth and soared up into the skies. This century has 
‘stirred nature into bringing forth new miracles’; it has har- 
nessed ‘volatile gases’ and brought ‘the lightning of the sky’ 
down to earth, it has given ‘wings’ to mortal men, it has torn 
down the ‘iron doors’ of ghosts, overthrown ‘idols’, rent apart 
the bonds weighing down the spirit, opened up the way to ‘new 
truths’. 


Mighty and great have you been, Age! and 
« the spirit of yore 
Lies at your altar prostrate, silently 
marvelling, awed... 


Suddenly the jubilant tone of the hymn is interrupted, the poet 
remembers that the forces of the century ‘were not able to expel 
all the spirits of hell’. Once again we hear the tragic motif of 
blood: 


Or is forever lost, the world that gives joy 
to men? 
Or is it humanity's lot to wallow in filth 
ever deeper? 


Yet no, hope should not abandon mortal men. God lives, 
and holds in his omnipotent hand the passage of time. His wis- 
dom will grant victory to a troubled world. Once again—now 
the triumphal finale —comes the hymn of praise to the Russian 
throne: 


Peace, righteous judgement and truth, freedom 
proceed from the throne 

That Peter and Catherine erected to benefit 

Russia and Russians. 
Peter, and Catherine great Empress, your spirit 

still lives in our midst. 
See the new century, see your own Russia today. 
May Alexander for ever be our guardian angel... 


It is not difficult to see what a dramatic decline has occurred 
in Radishchev’s thinking. In the years when he wrote the ‘Ode 
to Liberty’ and A Journey, he shared the most radical ideas of the 
anti-absolutist ideology of the 17th and 18th centuries. He 
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proclaimed that the ideals of freedom are achieved by the people 
themselves, by revolution. In the years when he wrote ‘The 18th 
Century’, he turns to the moderate concepts of this same 
anti-absolutist ideology. Now he declares that the ideals of 
freedom will be implemented by enlightened monarchs. 

This decline can easily be associated with specific events: on 
the one hand, the end of the French Revolution, which 
culminated with the Bonaparte coup on 18 Brumaire (9 
November) 1799; on the other, the beginning of ‘renewal’ in 
Russia following the palace coup on 11 March 1801. Having 
ascended the throne, Alexander I solemnly proclaimed that he 
would act ‘in accord with the law and the heart’ of his 
grandmother, Catherine II, and the amnestied Radishchev was 
invited to assist in drawing up new legislation. 

The fact, however, that Radishchev did not publish his ‘The 
18th Century’ is clearly no coincidence. The writer had struggled 
for too long against the hypocritical policy of the ‘enlightened 
despotism’ of Catherine II to now naively believe in the ‘enlight- 
ened despotism’ of Alexander I. Radishchev spent only around 
6 to 12 months, attempting to do something for ‘the benefit of 
millions’ by working on the draft legislation of the new ‘liberal’ 
tsar. Even this short time was sufficient, however, for Radi- 
shchev to become yet again convinced of the futility of plans for 
change. In that same ‘Historical Ballad’, Radishchev had pro- 
phetically declared: 


The ruler will fall, and another will step in, 
Oppression, however, will always endure. 

As though in derision of e’er hopeful mortals, 

With mercy and grace will begin the new tyrant. 

But will it last long? — Oh no! only a moment, 
Before he reverts to the ways of all despots 

And waxes more ferocious and cruel than ever, 

To scourge people’s souls with the hell of his making. 


The inevitable conflict with the powers that be came to a head 
in the middle of 1802, when Radishchev heard a menacing 
reminder from his superior, Zavadovsky: Siberia. 

Every possible way of establishing freedom has been tried, and 
all had failed to produce it. Suicide was the logical conclusion to 
his life. 


The Tragedy of the 18th Century 


The personal tragedy of Radishchev was just one episode in a 
tragedy of far greater dimensions which overtook all radical 
Enlightenment thought following the French Revolution. 

The 18th century was not only the age of the rise of revol- 
utionary ideas. It was also the age in which they were put to the 
test in stormy class battles. The revolutionary theory of the day 
did not withstand this test. It was still too simple, even primi- 
tive, whereas revolution proved to be enormously complex. 

Revolutionary Enlightenment thought passed through a crisis 
whose approach is wonderfully illustrated by one of the speeches 
delivered by Danton (1793): ‘Revolutions unchain all passions. 
A great nation in the process of revolution is like metal boiling 
in the crucible: the statue of liberty has not yet been cast; the 
metal is still in flux; if you are unable to control the furnace, you 
will be devoured by it.’!® 

World literature close to the ideas of the Enlightenment also 
passed through a crisis. Having witnessed the collapse of the 
1848-1849 revolutions, Alexander Herzen had every reason to 
draw a comparison between his bitter, wounding lines in the 
book From the Other Shore and the following lines in Melodor to 
Filalet by Nikolai Karamzin, the fruit of tragic experience: ‘We 
saw the end of our century as the end of the major sufferings of 
mankind... Where now is that comforting system? It has 
collapsed at its base; the 18th century is drawing to a close, and 
the unhappy philanthropist with two strides measures his tomb 
in order to lie down in it with a deceived, anguished heart and 
close his eyes forever... Age of Enlightenment, I do not recognize 
you; in blood and fire, amidst murder and destruction I do not 
recognize you’ (Herzen, VI, 10). 

Goethe raises the dilemma to a grandiose, universal level in 
his Faust. Towards the end of his life, Faust learns the meaning 
of existence in joyful struggle and creation, according to his plans 
there labours ‘a free people on a free earth’. But the sound of 
spades heard by the blind old man is nothing other than the 
sound of the spades with which the lemurs are digging his grave. 
The death of Faust, his collapse into the pit, is accompanied by 
the sarcastic comments of Mephistopheles: 


What good for us, this endlessly creating? — 

What is created then annihilating? 

‘And now 't is past!’ Why read a page so twisted? 
T is just the same as if it ne'er existed, 
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Yet goes in circles round as if it had, however: 
I'd rather choose, instead, the Void forever." 


It might be, of course, that some revolutionary writer who lived 
until the 19th century would not have paid much heed to the ca- 
tastrophe of the Age of Enlightenment, would have continued 
with his former conceptions and not experienced a crisis in his 
thinking. If indeed there was, contrary to the general tendency, 
such a case, then it requires careful validation. However, those 
who support the idea of Radishchev’s ‘inflexibility’ approach his 
last work from a preconceived viewpoint. They fail to identify 
the connection between the anxieties which fill his later works 
and those of his early works. Individual lines are taken from his 
pessimistic ‘Historical Ballad’ and followed by the conclusion: 
‘Once again Radishchev has used poetry to propagate revolution- 
ary ideas.’® These lines do indeed contain a condemnation of 
ferocious tyrants, but there are no revolutionary appeals. When 
it comes to ‘The 18th Century’, the lines expressing praise of the 
Russian monarchs are simply ignored, described as ‘a tribute to 
literary etiquette’!’, or ‘added by another, and moreover talent- 
less hand’.” Those who do this are slicing through the living tissue 
of the work. They leave intact the beginning of Radishchev’s 
thinking: the ideals of the 18th century were drowned in blood — 
and expunge the continuation of his thought: these ideals will be 
realized by the Russian throne. The indisputable fact of Radi- 
shchev’s suicide is brought into question; another explanation is 
found: the aqua regia, in which his sons treated (cleaned) officer 
epaulettes, was colourless, ‘and we cannot exclude the possibility 
that Radishchev mistook it for water’?! 

It is true that in the later works of Radishchev there are clear- 
ly one or two places which contradict the obviously tragic mood. 
These include the major tone of the finale of the ‘Songs Sung at 
Competitions Organized in Honour of the Ancient Slav Gods’, 
expressing faith in a distant great future for the Russian people; 
the optimistic finale of ‘The 18th Century’, in which hopes for 
the near future are linked to the Russian throne. These lines tell 
us absolutely nothing about the inflexibility of the writer’s rev- 
olutionary convictions. They tell us only one thing: Radishchev 
was desperately seeking an answer, and he had come to place his 
hopes on some special historical mission for Russia. Chinks of 
light had appeared in his mood of depression. These hopes, how- 
ever, were replaced by that same futility, these chinks of light — 
by that same darkness, his life moved ineluctably to its fatal con- 
clusion. 
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The tragedy of Radishchev is not the invention of 
preconceived views on the part of researchers. It is recorded in 
the history of the Russian liberation tradition with the writer’s 
own blood. 


Why Analyze the ‘Spiritual Dramas’ of Revolutionaries? 


It was Lenin who founded the tradition of research into the 
‘spiritual dramas’ of revolutionaries of the past. His article ‘In 
Memory of Herzen’ was a model exposure of the Russian liberals 
who concealed their retreat from revolution with flowery 
phrases about Herzen’s scepticism. For Lenin, Herzen’s 
scepticism was a form of transition from supra-class theories of 
bourgeois democracy to the harsh theory of class struggle. In 
other words, Lenin saw ‘spiritual dramas’ as stages in the 
emergence of Marxism, its birth through suffering in Russia.” 

It was the study of these ‘spiritual dramas’ that provided Lenin 
with the most valuable material for a deeper understanding of 
the genesis of a scientific revolutionary theory: these ‘dramas’ 
were the visible disclosure of the ‘sore points’ of the 
revolutionary process. Here its problems were raised with 
exceptional sharpness, and great minds wrestled with them. And 
if, for the liberals, some of these ‘spiritual dramas’ served as the 
argument for not undertaking revolution at all, for Lenin they 
were the argument for undertaking revolution more 
successfully. 

Revolution can be accomplished successfully only by recog- 
nizing the difficulties of the revolutionary process, by clarifying 
the nature of these difficulties and by mobilizing all forces to 
overcome them. Pre-Marxist thinkers were unable fully to un- 
derstand the nature of the difficulties of the revolutionary pro- 
cess, but they made no small contribution to identifying them. 

The first Russian revolutionary who struggled with these 
difficulties was Radishchev. In A Journey, the ‘Poet’, introducing 
the ‘Ode to Liberty’, jokingly remarks: ‘Some considered this 
verse to be successful, finding in the roughness of the verse an 
artistic expression of the difficulty of the process itself...’ (I, 354). 

Herzen and Chernyshevsky also wrestled with the difficulties 
of the revolutionary process. We might recall here the wise 
warning by Herzen: ‘to overcome non-development by force is 
impossible’; or his ironic expression, ‘the Don Quixotes of 
revolution’, his tireless battle against various inventors of 
‘barrack-room’ communism (Herzen, V, 206; VII, 253; XX, 
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book 2, 590). Lenin quoted the remarkable image used by 
Chernyshevsky when he needed to describe the difficult ups and 
downs of political struggle: ‘““Political activity is not like the 
pavement of Nevsky Prospekt” (the well-kept, broad and level 
pavement of the perfectly straight principal thoroughfare of St 
Petersburg), N.G. Chernyshevsky, the great Russian socialist of 
the pre-Marxist period, used to say. Since Chernyshevsky’s time, 
disregard or forgetfulness of this truth has cost Russian 
revolutionaries countless sacrifices.” 

This statement is no accident, and not of secondary 
importance in the legacy of the leader of the proletarian 
revolution. The creation of Marxism raised revolutionary theory 
to a radically new level, made it possible to resolve previously 
insoluble problems. It did not, however, abolish the difficulties 
of struggle: the advance towards socialism was necessarily along 
an unknown path. ‘Revolution,’ Lenin stressed, ‘is a profound, 
difficult and complex science.’ It is this Leninist understanding 
of revolution which should, in our opinion, determine our 
reading, our ‘animation’ of the revolutionary classics today. 


Not all those pioneers who chose to follow a road ‘where no 
one had passed before’ then arrived at the destination. 
Radishchev was among those who did not live to see the triumph 
of freedom. Not long before 11 September 1802, summing up his 
personal search and the search of his century, he wrote the 
following sad words: 


All that is built by a mortal will break up 
and crumble to dust. 
But what you created was thought, and this is 
the work of the Lord; 
And so your creations will live, even should 
perish the Earth... 


Tsarism continued to persecute Radishchev even after his 
death: A Journey from St Petersburg to Moscow, and even the name 
of the author were banned. A Journey was published in 1858 in 
the Free Russian Press by the emigré Herzen, but it became 
known to a wide reading public only during the revolution of 
1905-1907. Yet the ideas of the first Russian revolutionary had 
not perished. ‘In the wake of Radishchev’ Pushkin sang the 
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praises of freedom. The revolutionary ideas of the Decembrists 
continued and developed the revolutionary concepts of 
Radishchev. We can state with all confidence that the hero of A 
Journey, a progressive aristocrat who had broken with his class 
and become a prophet of freedom, was the prototype of the 
actual revolutionaries who, a quarter of a century later, came out 
onto Senate Square in St Petersburg. 
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Chapter Three 


REVOLUTIONARIES IN MILITARY UNIFORMS 


Just a little more than ten years had passed since the day Radi- 
shchev died when the first Russian revolutionary organization — 
the Union of Salvation—appeared among aristocratic army of- 
ficers. 

The Union of Salvation existed from 1816 to 1818. It was 
founded by Alexander Muravyov, Sergei Trubetskoi, Nikita 
Muravyov, Matvei and Sergei Muravyov-Apostol and Ivan 
Yakushkin. One of the most active members of the Union was 
Pavel Pestel. The membership of the organization never 
exceeded thirty or so people, its aims and, most importantly, its 
practical plans were marked by considerable vagueness. They 
had little clear idea of how they intended to save the country from 
the arbitrary rule of despotism or end the servile status of the 
peasants. Attempts by Pavel Pestel and Alexander Muravyov to 
turn it into a strictly conspiratorial and more effective society 
met with resistance from the moderate members. The result was 
that the Union of Salvation collapsed and a new organization was 
founded—the Union of Welfare. 

The Union of Welfare existed from 1818 to 1821, and had a 
far larger membership (around 200) than the Union of Salvation. 
‘The Green Book’, which set out the aims of the Union, required 
the members to assist the government in establishing ‘the 
general welfare’ in all aspects of the state. Its practical activity 
took the form of the appearance of people with progressive views 
in aristocratic salons, the spread of literacy among a limited 
section of the ordinary people, individual cases of purchasing the 
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freedom of a peasant, the organization of literary societies, the 
presentation of draft reforms to the government, and attempts 
to counter lawlessness in the courts. 

The lack of any prospects for liberal enlightenment, and the 
collapse of hopes placed in the reform policy of Alexander I, led 
to the dissolution of the Union of Welfare. From 1822 to 1825 
there existed in Russia two revolutionary organizations, the 
Northern Society (in St Petersburg) and the Southern Society (in 
the Ukraine) which sought to coordinate their activity but who 
were nonetheless isolated from each other. The Southern 
Society later linked up with the Society of United Slavs, formed 
in the early 1820’s by junior officers. Both the Northern and the 
Southern Societies were counting on an insurrection among the 
troops under the command of their members. As regards their 
plans for the future structure of Russia, there were serious 
differences between them. The ‘Russian Law’, a voluminous 
document drawn up by Pavel Pestel and adopted by the Southern 
Society, wished to set up a republic after a period of military 
dictatorship. The Constitution drawn up by Nikita Muravyov and 
discussed by the Northern Society preferred a constitutional 
monarchy. 

On 14 December 1825 there was an armed clash with the troops 
of Nicholas I in St Petersburg, and thereafter the aristocratic rev- 
olutionaries were known as the Decembrists. The insurrection 
ended in defeat, followed by the suppression of the Decembrist- 
led revolt in the Ukraine. Nicholas I meted out harsh punish- 
ment. Five of the Decembrists — Pavel Pestel, Kondratii Ryleyev, 
Sergei Muravyov-Apostol, Mikhail Bestuzhev-Riumin and Pyotr 
Kakhovsky—were hanged, and more than 120 were exiled to 
Siberia. 

Thus Decembrism existed for around ten years. What were the 
basic features of this unusual stage in the liberation movement? 
What was the historical significance of the struggle waged by the 
aristocratic revolutionaries? 


‘Why Is It Not Like That in Our Own Country?’ 


It is worth noting that as recently as 1975 M.V. Nechkina listed 
among the themes still ‘awaiting an author’ one which, in our 
opinion, should be the main theme in any study of Decembrism: 
she proposed that the Decembrist uprising be included ‘in the 
general history of the world historical struggle of peoples against the 
feudal system’) 
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The situation should not, of course, be over-dramatized. The 
pre-revolutionary Russian historians A.N. Pypin and VI. 
Semevsky investigated Western influence on Decembrism. 
Following the 1917 Revolution, during celebrations to mark the 
100th anniversary of the Decembrist uprising, Ye.V. Tarle began 
an investigation into common features linking the Decembrist 
movement and armed revolutions in Europe in the 1820’s. In the 
1930’s, N.M. Druzhinin made a detailed study of the influence 
of advanced ideas in the West on Nikita Muravyov. Over a period 
of twenty years, from 1950 to 1970, there appeared works by M.V. 
Nechkina, Yu.G. Oksman, S.S. Landa, N.M. Minayeva and O.V. 
Orlik, examining the links and similarities between Decembrism 
and European revolutionary movements. 

It is still true to say, however, that the overall European 
pattern and its specific manifestation in Russia have still not 
been clearly identified even in monograph studies. The 
correlation of international and national factors in the genesis 
of Decembrism has still not been subjected to methodological 
research. Alongside the recognition of Decembrism as one ‘of 
the elements in the world historical process of revolutionary 
struggle against the feudal-servile system’, there still survives a 
definition which virtually restricts it to an exclusively national 
framework: ‘The Decembrist movement developed on the soil 
of Russian reality. It was not enthusiasm for Western European 
advanced philosophy, nor the examples of Western European 
revolutions which gave rise to the Decembrist movement, but 
the historical development of their own country, the objective 
problems in the Russian historical process.’ 

Perhaps the most paradoxical feature of works which see 
Decembrism as having developed out of Russian conditions is 
omission and vagueness precisely in the analysis of ‘the Russian 
historical process’. While repeating a number of truths 
established by Soviet historical science (the capitalist system was 
developing in the country, individual regions were economically 
specialized, the number of hired workers was increasing, etc.), 
these works usually evade important generalizations made by 
this same science, such as, for example, the fact that the braking 
effect of servile relations was still not preventing a certain 
amount of progress based on such relations, the ‘noticeable 
economic improvement’ in Russia in the first decades of the 19th 
century.? There is a corresponding difference in the final 
conclusions made by many Decembrist scholars and by 
specialists in the economic history of Russia. The former expiain 
Decembrism and its anti-servile slogans on the basis of a 
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‘conflict’ in Russia between the development of the productive 
forces and the nature of production relations, the ‘sharply’ 
aggravated contradictions, the ‘crisis and decline’ of the servile 
structure of the economy; they are of the opinion that ‘servile 
relations had become outdated, exhausted their potential’. The 
latter assert (and in our opinion far more accurately) that the 
‘contradictions between the old and the new had still not 
developed into an irreconcilable conflict’.4 

In other words, Russia in the reign of Alexander I was a rather 
untypical ‘element’ in the process of the world struggle ‘against 
the outdated servile order’; it is still early to label servile 
relations in Russia ‘outdated’; Russia was distinguished (for 
example, in comparison with France in the reign of Louis XVI) 
by inadequate development of the objective prerequisites for a 
bourgeois revolution. 

In these conditions there arose the unusual phenomenon of 
revolutionary consciousness and a revolutionary movement 
developing in advance of economic and social processes (a 
phenomenon also ignored by Decembrist scholars). ‘During the 
first quarter of the 19th century,’ wrote A.V. Predtechensky, ‘the 
consciousness of the progressive aristocracy developed as ... a 
phenomenon of the superstructure, more rapidly than the 
economic base of the absolutist-servile empire... Hence the 
attempt to eliminate this discrepancy by revolutionary means, 
which led to the Decembrist uprising.’ 

This important conclusion by Predtechensky is nonetheless 
incomplete. It does not indicate the reasons for this accelerated 
development of ‘superstructure’ processes in comparison with 
‘base’ processes, the subjective factor in comparison with the ob- 
jective. However, given the break in the Russian revolutionary 
tradition begun by Radishchev, the limitations of the aristocratic 
enlightenment ideology with which Decembrism was in contact, 
it was precisely their acquaintance with the advanced West which 
gave the Decembrists their general concept of ‘freedom’, the su- 
periority of the representative system over autocracy, of free la- 
bour over servile, their ideas on ways of eliminating an unjust 
order. This acquaintance with Western ideas enabled them to 
transform a critical attitude to the absolutist-servile order in Rus- 
sia from ‘the object of private discontent’, as Pestel expressed it, 
into ‘an entire picture of popular misery’.6 If Radishchev was in- 
spired by the example of the revolution in America in 1773-1775, 
Pestel was inspired by the example of the European revolutions 
at the beginning of the 19th century. In his statement Alexander 
Poggio expressed with captivating frankness a basic feature of 
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Decembrist thinking: ‘...I fell into comparison, and immediate- 
ly I began to be convinced of the need to see my country also ... 
equal to the most enlightened peoples!”’ 

There are many such statements made by the Decembrists, but 
they have not been examined and resumed in historical works, 
and sometimes they have even been ignored. All researchers into 
the Decembrist movement have overlooked the famous 
statement by Alexander Bestuzhev (Marlinsky): ‘The war was 
still in progress when soldiers returning home first began to 
spread complaints among the popular class. “We shed our 
blood,” they said, “and again we have to sweat on the master’s 
land. We saved our country from a tyrant, and our masters are 
once again tyrannizing over us.” The troops, from generals to 
privates, spoke of only one thing on returning home: “How good 
life is in foreign lands.” A comparison with our own naturally led 
to the question: why is it not like that in our own country?” Yet 
in almost every work this statement is quoted in abbreviated 
form: they retain the first, anti-servile part but omit the second 
part, which raises the question, dating back to Radishchevy, of the 
emergence of aristocratic revolutionary thought at the juncture 
of Russian and Western historical experience. 


‘We Were the Children of 1812’ 


Does this emphasis of the ‘Western roots’ of Decembrism lead 
to a belittling of the role of ‘Russian reality’ in the emergence of 
this movement? Let us then look a little more closely at this 
reality. 

“We were the children of 1812,’ says the Decembrist Matvei 
Muravyov-Apostol. Decembrism was born first and foremost as 
a national-patriotic movement; the double name of the first 
organization: The Union of Salvation—A Society of True and 
Loyal Sons of the Fatherland — is eloquent proof of this. Having 
arisen in the age of the Napoleonic wars, the sentiment of 
patriotism remained extraordinarily strong in the Decembrists, 
reaching the level of exaltation. It was, as P.Ye. Shchegolev, 
another Russian literary critic, remarked, ‘as powerful a 
motivating force as love for the people in the Populists, as love 
of God in the sincere believer’? 

However, that this feeling of patriotism among leading 
officers did not fade away with the end of the Napoleonic war is 
mainly because it was nourished by the experience of the 
advanced West. ‘The events of 1812, 13, 14 and 15,’ declares 
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Nikolai Turgenev, ‘drew us close to Europe; we, or at least many 
of us, saw the purpose of the life of nations, the purpose of the 
existence of states; and no human power can now turn us back.’!° 
In this sense the Decembrists’ ‘transforming’ patriotism clearly 
differed from the nation-wide patriotism which was felt by broad 
sections of the Russian people at that time and which penetrated 
down to the peasant ‘lower classes’, but which there followed a 
downward curve, failing to develop into an anti-servile struggle. 

It is equally indisputable that Russian conditions substantially 
influenced the development of organizational forms within the 
Decembrist movement. However, we also know of instances 
where the ‘early Decembrists’ used masonic, and not only 
Russian forms of conspiracy. The Statutes of the Union of 
Welfare (‘The Green Book’) reveal the marked influence of the 
Statutes of the Prussian “Tugendbund’. The influence of French 
and Italian Carbonari, Greek and Spanish military organizations 
has also been noted. One can say that in general secret political 
unions were a typical phenomenon in Europe at the beginning 
of the 19th century. ‘The people, deceived in their expectations 
by governments,’ wrote the Decembrist Mikhail Fonvizin, ‘had 
recourse to secret means against manifest oppression.”!! 

The tactics of Decembrism were also those typical of other, 
similar European organizations, and shaped to a large extent by 
the direct influence of the revolutionary West. There can be no 
doubt that the Decembrists’ ultimate recourse to action ‘using 
the troops’ was very much prompted by revolutionary events in 
Spain, Italy and Portugal in the early 1820's. 

In the same way the plans for change formulated by the 
Decembrists belong to the history of world anti-servile ideology 
and were, in many respects, themselves born of this ideology. 
Despite the romantic idealization of the past (the veche system 
of Novgorod, and even individual Russian princes), the 
Decembrists took their concrete concepts of the future order in 
Russia (the idea of popular sovereignty, individual liberty, 
freedom of the press, etc.) from contemporary reality—the 
bourgeois legislation of 17th-19th-century Europe and America. 

The Decembrists’ attempts to counter the reactionary 
foreign policy of Alexander I also belong to the mainstream of 
the European anti-servile struggle. The famous manuscript 
‘On the Subordination to the Supreme Power and to Which 
Power to Be Subordinate’ (1823) clearly reveals that the De- 
cembrists well understood the reactionary ideology and policy 
of the Holy Alliance, that ‘monstrous product of the latest poli- 
tics’ which interfered in ‘others’ affairs’ and whose purpose was 
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to suppress free-thinking people, institutions or movements.!? 

Thus, typologically, Decembrism must be counted among the 
European liberation movements of the first quarter of the 19th 
century, and it is possible to trace their direct influence upon it. 
As regards the concrete correlation of national and international 
factors in the history of Decembrism, then one must speak, in 
our opinion, not of the primacy of the first and the secondary 
nature of the second, but of their essentially indivisible unity. 

Seen as a whole, we are witnessing in a number of European 
countries in the age of bourgeois revolutions (moreover, acting 
under a powerful external stimulus) the birth of bourgeois 
nationalism, which manifests itself in the desire for national 
independence, in unifying tendencies, in the emergency of 
national cultures and in the transformation of national 
liberation movements into anti-servile movements. In the 
period of the Napoleonic wars, this process produces, at the top 
end of the range, the Spanish bourgeois revolutions of 1812 and 
1821, and at the bottom end of the range, the relatively modest 
anti-servile demands of the Prussian ‘Tugendbund’. We believe 
that the exploits of the Spaniards Quiroga and Riego, the 
Russians Pestel and Ryleyev, fit within the framework of this 
process, as also do the ‘less agreeable’ features of innovators at 
the beginning of the 19th century, such as a certain degree of 
chauvinism in Fichte, or the desire to Russify the non-Slav 
periphery of the Russian empire in Pestel. 


The Russian Historical Alternative 
at the Beginning of the 19th Century 


Mention should be made of one other important element: the 
interaction between Russia and the West was taking place against 
the background of Russian backwardness and lack of political ex- 
perience. ‘Lacking our own, we are following the political events 
of Europe,’ wrote the Decembrist Nikolai Turgenev.'* 

The complexity of this movement derives from the variations 
in capitalist development in Europe and America, and in the le- 
vels attained in different countries as a result of industrial devel- 
opment and the struggle of anti-servile forces. Some countries 
(England, the USA, France) had already overthrown feudal ab- 
solutism, others (Spain, Italy and Portugal) were only just begin- 
ning. Thus a wide spectrum of political variation — from the bour- 
geois-republican legislation of the USA to the semi-feudal legis- 
lation of some small duchy as Baden—was represented even by 
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the Western bourgeois constitutions which the Decembrists took 
as their models, seeking to adapt them to national conditions. 

To which variant did the Decembrists incline in their plans 
for change? As we wrote in the Introduction, Lenin linked the 
transition of post-1861 Russia to capitalism with the battle over 
two routes, conditionally labelled ‘Prussian’ and ‘American’. ‘One 
alternative is evolution of the Prussian type —the serf-owning 
landlord becomes a Junker; the landlords’ power in the state is 
consolidated for a decade; monarchy; “military despotism, em- 
bellished in parliamentary forms” instead of democracy; the grea- 
test inequality among the rural and non-rural population. The 
second alternative is evolution of the American type — the aboli- 
tion of landlord farming; the peasant becomes a free farmer; 
popular government; the bourgeois-democratic political system; 
the greatest equality among the rural population as the starting 
point of, and a condition for, free capitalism.’ 

The ‘Prussian’ and ‘American’ paths were not, of course, the 
only possible ones; there was also the ‘English’, the ‘French’, the 
‘Swedish’ and so on. However, the examples chosen by Lenin 
were of methodological significance: they made it possible to 
define the most moderate and also the most radical methods of 
anti-servile change. 

This, it is true, raises a question: is all of this relevant to the 
days of the Decembrists, not to mention Radishchev? In recent 
years fundamental objections have been expressed against the 
vew that two trends existed in Russia in the first quarter of the 
19th century, with emphasis on Lenin’s idea that these two 
historical trends were only of any consequence in Russia from 
1861 onwards. The linking together of these two historical 
trends with ‘a relatively high level of maturity of capitalist 
relations and acute social antagonisms’® would appear at first 
glance to be rigorously in accord with a historical approach. 
Nonetheless we are not completely in agreement with the 
supporters of this connection. They are once again ignoring the 
fact of the advanced development of ideology in comparison with 
socio-economic processes. 

The first shoots of liberal aristocratic ideas appeared in Russia 
in the 1760’s, in the age of the ‘enlightened despotism’ of 
Catherine II. In 1790, Radishchev gave a summarized exposition 
of these ideas in the chapter ‘Khotilov’ in A Journey. There he 
contrasted the liberal path of liberation ‘from above’ and the 
path of revolution ‘from below’, on the model of the American 
Revolution of 1773-1775. 

The elaboration of plans for change by the Decembrists, by 
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aristocratic liberals and by those close to Alexander I, is an 
indisputable fact, but it is also indisputable that any such project 
anticipated (albeit only imaginatively, albeit in rather vague 
terms) one or other path of bourgeois evolution in Russia. 

It is interesting to note that in the document ‘S[ocial] 
D{emocracy] and Lib[eralijsm’ by Lenin we find a formula which 
links the 1860’s to Decembrism: 

‘O. Subject — briefly introduce 

1. Lib[eral] mov[ement] in Russia 

(Aristocratic: Decembrists). 

Landowners’ liberal movement. 60’s and after.’!” 

These notes were not subsequently developed in Lenin’s works, 
but we agree with those Soviet authors who argue that Decem- 
brism is linked to Russian ‘aristocratic’ or ‘bourgeois-aristocratic’ 
liberalism: it was the struggle between democratic and liberal 
trends which determined the gradual eviction of the one by the 
other, created that ‘particular complex system which we define 
as the aristocratic-revolutionary, the complex and contradictory 
combination of aristocratic and revolutionary’. While agreeing 
with this formula, we nonetheless emphasize that it does not jus- 
tify a return to the crude formula of M.N. Pokrovsky, who con- 
sidered the Southern Society ‘democratic’, ‘petty-bourgeois’ and 
‘revolutionary’ and the Northern Society ‘conciliatory’ and ‘bour- 
geois-landowning’. '° 

Let us try to examine more closely the ‘contradictory combi- 
nation’ of Decembrism, recalling the richness of the ideological 
life in Decembrist organizations (there were arguments on the 
principles of centralism and democracy, the ideas of revolution- 
ary dictatorship, the ideas of Slav and Balkan federation, the prin- 
ciples of an alliance with Polish revolutionaries, etc.). 

Republican ideas were circulating among the Decembrists 
from 1820. For a time the question of one or other principle of 
supreme power was not of fundamental importance, the main 
issue being representative government, be it under a president 
or a monarch. However, a seemingly purely academic question 
became a practical one following the defeat of European 
revolutions at the beginning of the 1820’s. The Decembrists 
realized that the monarchs in Spain, Naples and Piedmont, who 
had apparently given their allegiance to constitutions, had 
revoked their promises at the first opportunity. However this 
might be, the idea of a republic dominated in the Southern 
Society, and was shared by Kondratii Ryleyev and his friends who 
formed the left wing in the Northern Society. 

It was in their plans to alter the agricultural system that the 
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Decembrists revealed more than in anything else their class 
limitations. In the Union of Salvation, the idea of emancipating 
the peasants ‘was short-lived, for soon we became convinced of 
the impossibility of persuading the aristocracy,’ stated Pestel 
during the inquiry. The Union of Welfare, which extended its 
activity among the nobility, removed the clause on the 
emancipation of the peasants from its statutes, and this 
happened at the height of the ‘pro-peasant’ atmosphere under 
Alexander I, during the period when a mood of emancipation 
was to be found even among the ruling elite in St Petersburg. 
Statements by individual members of the Union in favour of 
emancipation were relatively few. 

It is true that in their works written in the 1820’s Pavel Pestel 
and Nikita Muravyov categorically demanded that the 
aristocracy renounce ‘the base advantage of owning other 
people’.” Pestel began to realize that this would not be possible 
unless the landowners were compelled to it. However, both 
Muravyov and even Pestel showed far less resolution when it was 
a matter of abolishing the aristocratic privilege of owning large 
tracts of land. Nikita Muravyov initially had no intention 
whatsoever of attacking private landed estates, and it was only 
later that he made a small concession in favour of the peasant in 
the form of allotments of roughly half an acre; in that respect his 
draft constitution went no further than the government project 
elaborated in 1818. In his projects for the distribution of land, 
Pavel Pestel suggested the confiscation without compensation of 
half of the land belonging to estates of more than 2,500 acres, 
the confiscation with compensation of half the land belonging to 
estates of 1,250 to 2,500 acres, while small estates were 
apparently to be left untouched. 

As regards the means of bringing about these changes, the 
Decembrists abandoned hopes of reforms ‘from above’. 
However, they also did not go as far as revolution ‘from below’. 

Some features of revolutionary democracy, of appeals to the 
masses, can indeed be found in Decembrist ideology —in songs 
by Alexander Bestuzhev and Kondratii Ryleyev calling upon the 
people to take ‘by force’ the freedom stifled by the lords. Ryleyev 
also spoke of the ‘unreliability’ of revolutions brought about by 
‘military force’ alone, and not by the ‘civilian population’. The 
Decembrist Gorbachevsky testifies that the members of the 
Society of United Slavs were of the opinion that ‘no revolution 
can be successful without the agreement and cooperation of the 
entire nation’; they considered that ‘military revolutions’ 
produced ‘dangerous consequences’.”’ 
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Such ideas and statements reveal that the aristocratic 
revolutionary spirit is not wholly contrary to revolutionary 
democracy. However, they are not typical of the Decembrists. 
The revolutionary army officers sought to bring about a 
revolution by relying exclusively on the army, on those units 
under their command, without any interference ‘from below’. 

There is one important factor to be emphasized when exam- 
ining the complex interweaving of various elements in the views 
of the Decembrists. Lenin’s theory of ‘two paths’ of bourgeois 
evolution cannot be applied by reducing it to the mechanical la- 
belling of certain projects, ideas or changes: agrarian liberalism 
means non-progressive; agrarian democracy means progressive; 
a constitutional monarchy is bad, a republic is good; reform ‘from 
above’ is the wrong path, revolution ‘from below’ is the right 
path, and so on. In different historical situations one and the same 
ideas and changes play fundamentally different roles, depending 
on the level of national socio-economic development, the level 
of maturity of its political forces. Allowance must also be made 
for the fact that the development of capitalism in the USA took 
place in a society free of feudal institutions, that this develop- 
ment did not require the painful abolition of archaic socio-econ- 
omic structures—something which was absolutely unavoidable 
in ‘transferring’ the American path of development to countries 
handicapped by the existence of servile forms. 

Seen in this context, the moderation of the Decembrist plans 
for change was not merely a historical disadvantage — these plans 
also reveal the desire to bring Russia into the mainstream of 
‘free’ (objectively— bourgeois) development without unduly 
harsh upheavals. There can be no question of the fact that the 
plans of these aristocratic revolutionaries contain certain 
elements of the ‘Prussian path’. It is equally without question 
that the Decembrist plan of evolution cannot be simply reduced 
to the ‘Prussian path’. Pestel’s ‘Russian Law’ was highly original; 
it provided for the establishment of a dictatorship by a 
provisional Supreme Administration during a_ transitional 
period, strong power at the centre relying directly on a body of 
high-ranking officials. Pestel provided not only for the formal 
juridical bourgeois liberties, not only guaranteed ‘free’ 
enterprise, but also called for restrictions on ‘aristocratization’, 
based either on social status or wealth, and introduced the idea 
of dividing land into private and public. The ‘Russian Law’, 
despite certain undoubted elements of utopianism, sought to 
take the fullest account of the realities of Russian society, with 
its historically established forms of land ownership and land use, 
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the total divorce of the mass of the population from political life. 
We would prefer to term Pestel’s project the ‘Russian path’ of 
bourgeois development in Russia, differing quite considerably 
from projects of the ‘American’ or the ‘Prussian’ type. However, 
we shall return to Pestel’s ideas in the next chapter. 


The Revolutionary Aristocrat: 
A General or a Specifically Russian Category? 


In the 1960’s M.V. Nechkina raised an interesting methodo- 
logical problem: ‘It is now necessary to take the next step. The 
revolutionary aristocrat is a general category, and not specifically 
Russian. Many of those active in the English Revolution in the 
17th century clearly belong in this category, and not a few repre- 
sentatives of revolutionary France also merit this name. It is also 
broadly applicable to many active members of the Polish revol- 
utionary movement. However, historians do not use this term in 
any of those cases, thereby impoverishing the possibilities of their 
analysis.’ 

Is it indeed true that ‘the aristocratic revolutionary’ is a 
general, and not specifically Russian phenomenon? 

The category ‘revolutionary aristocrat’ in its Russian variant 
possesses a number of ‘universal’ features. However, we would 
not go so far as to label it unreservedly ‘general’. 

There can be no doubt that the aristocracy did not stand aloof 
from the revolutionary events of the 17th-19th centuries. In the 
first period of the struggle against the king in the English 
Revolution of 1640-1649 the parliamentary army consisted 
mainly of members of the aristocracy. Mirabeau led the tiers état 
in its fight against Louis XVI in the French Revolution of 
1789 —the age-old traditions of revolt among the top nobility 
had endowed him with a fearlessness not yet possessed by 
deputies of the tiers état. Not only the minor gentry but powerful 
nobles were involved in the Polish liberation movement at the 
beginning of the 19th century. Nonetheless, what happened in 
other European countries was very different from what 
happened in Russia between 1816 and 1825. 

The aristocracy did not play the decisive role at the 
culmination of the English Revolution; it was taken to victory by 
Cromwell’s army, recruited from ‘freeholder’ farmers. On the 
whole the aristocracy played not a revolutionary but a 
counter-revolutionary role in the French Revolution. Even in 
Poland, where the revolutionary movement had a large number 
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of aristocratic members, this movement was, according to 
Engels, an unusual alliance of ‘the nobles, the townspeople and 
to some extent the peasants’.2 In Japan (if one moves to the 
East), the lower ranks of the Samurai did, it is true, take an active 
part in the Meiji revolution, and in the subsequent social 
struggle, but they did not outnumber any of the other social 
groups involved. It is only in Russia in the first quarter of the 
19th century that the revolutionary movement was composed 
almost exclusively of aristocrats. 

In reproducing features of the European revolutionary 
movements in a country with relatively weakly developed 
capitalist elements (an amorphous and powerless bourgeoisie, 
the special role played by the officer corps in such movements, a 
tendency to the narrow tactic of ‘military revolutions’ and the 
creation of secret societies), the Russian movement gave rise to 
such national features as extreme class limitation and total divorce 
from the mass of the population. The Carbonar of Italy 
numbered tens of thousands, in Russia the revolutionary 
organizations had a membership of only dozens or, at best, 
hundreds. In Italy, Spain and Greece the revolutionary 
aristocrats had the support of broad sections of the population, 
if not the whole of the ‘people’. In Russia, the ‘people’ were not 
involved in the events of 1825. 

Herzen referred to the lack of popular support for the De- 
cembrists on Senate Square. Writing about the Decembrists, 
Lenin said: ‘These revolutionaries formed but a narrow group. 
They were very far removed from the people’ ...‘An insignificant 
minority of the nobility, helpless without the support of the people, 
protested.’ These words by Lenin are constantly cited by re- 
searchers into the Decembrist movement. They are cited with- 
out clear appreciation of the fact that in this case it is a question 
of the national specifics of Russia in comparison with Spain, Na- 
ples or Greece in those days. They are cited without an adequate 
examination of the two sides to the problem. It is repeatedly as- 
serted that the Decembrists, aristocratic revolutionaries, feared 
to appeal to the people. Mention is almost never made of the fact 
that this subjective apprehension had an objective basis. At the 
time, the population in Russia was not ready for revolution, to 
Ttespond to revolutionary appeals or to accept the leading role of 
revolutionaries. This remained true at the raznochintsi stage of 
the movement; at the aristocratic stage the revolutionaries were 
separated by an enormous chasm from the peasant population. 
Those same local popular uprisings of 1818-1820 (in particular 
the Don revolts), seen by some researchers as the ‘underlying 
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basis’ for the Decembrist movement, revealed a fact quintessen- 
tially typical of 19th-century Russia: the retention of monarchic 
illusions, peasant faith in the tsar alongside open hostility to- 
wards the aristocracy.” It was precisely the anti-aristocratic mood 
of the peasantry (and especially among the soldiers) which made 
an appeal by the Decembrists to the people highly problemati- 
cal. It was precisely this fact, in all probability, which made it im- 
possible for the Decembrists to fully assimilate the experience 
of military revolutions in Europe — there they had not been sole- 
ly military (intervention by the population helped Riego and Qui- 
roga to turn the course of events in their favour during the first 
stages of the struggle in Spain; in Naples, the army followed the 
insurgent people and consolidated their success). The Russian 
revolutionary officers did, however, take a significant step to- 
wards drawing closer to the mass of the soldiers: they helped 
bring about a mitigation of punishments, they had some contacts 
with leaders of the soldiers, and sometimes the officers even edu- 
cated their soldiers in the spirit of free-thinking (Mikhail Orlov). 
However, this made no fundamental difference to the state of af- 
fairs. 

Such a total divorce of the revolutionaries from the oppressed 
masses as existed in Russia was not to be found in any European 
country drawn into the revolutionary movement in the first 
quarter of the 19th century. In no other country was the mass of 
the population so backward. The corollary of this backwardness 
was the very numerically limited organization and restricted 
tactic of the first Russian opponents of the autocracy, well 
captured in the familiar phrase of Griboyedov about ‘a hundred 
ensigns’ who wanted to overturn the state system in Russia. 

There can be no question as to the aristocratic confines of 
Decembrism. However, let us give these Russian revolutionaries 
their due. This noticeable lag in questions of organization and 
tactic did not prevent them from advancing to the forefront in 
ideology and revolutionary practice. 


‘To Become in Enlightenment the Equal of the Age’ 


The Decembrists have been rightly termed ‘men of action’ 
(Yu.M. Lotman). They may with equal justification be numbered 
among ‘men of thought’. They elaborated a complex, 
multi-faceted and also, in its own way, integral ideology, created 
the conceptual-philosophical spirit typical of the progressive 
section of the Russian public in that age. The Decembrist 
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Mikhail Lunin once remarked that Pestel wanted ‘first to write 
an encyclopedia, and then begin the revolution’, and this 
humorous remark reflected the actual situation for, from the 
point of view of the underlying value criteria and theoretical 
basis of their world outlook, the Decembrists were zealous 
advocates of enlightenment, of the encyclopedic movement, 
free-thinking and anti-servility. 

If we turn to the Decembrist legacy, we feel coming from many 
of its pages the passionate aspiration to enlightenment, the desire 
for ‘rational’ social changes. Whether we are reading the ‘Statutes’ 
of the Union of Welfare or the ‘Rules’ of the United Slavs — 
everywhere there is talk of the need to introduce ‘genuine en- 
lightenment’, statements such as ‘May the goddess of enlighten- 
ment be your Penates’.”’ These are not merely declarations, but 
are coupled with all the main ideas and stereotypes of enlighten- 
ment thought. 

In contrast to the later Slavophiles, the nationalism of the De- 
cembrists is perfectly rational. The feeling of national pride was, 
in their case, organically fused with the resolute intent to ‘trans- 
plant France into Russia’,* ‘to raise Russia to that level of en- 
lightenment to which she had the right in terms of her political 
position in Europe’.” For this reason the Decembrists’ patriot- 
ism naturally combined with sharp criticism of the Russian order. 
‘T consist entirely of one idea — unbounded love for my country!’ 
wrote Nikolai Turgenev to Mikhail Orlov.® This same Turgenev 
complained that he was ‘stifled’ in his country, that he was suf- 
focating from the ‘ignorance’ in which ‘Russia is drowning’. 
‘Boor’, ‘boorishness’, ‘rampant uncouthness’ were the terms he 
used to describe Russian mores.*! 

The enlightenment ideas of the Decembrists were reflected 
in their literature and art, in their draft constitutions, in their ar- 
ticles and notes. For the Decembrists, enlightenment was not 
merely the propagation of certain theories, but the central nerve 
of the whole of their social activity. The instructions given by 
Mikhail Orlov to the 16th Division are filled with a desire to ex- 
plain to the soldiers and officers the concepts of ‘freedom’ and 
‘constitution’, to foster in them a hatred for ‘slavery’, and to exalt 
Washington and Riego. This same Orlov (together with Vladimir 
Rayevsky) organized popular elementary schools based on the 
Lancaster system. Ivan Yakushkin taught his peasants to read 
and write. Their entire way of life showed the Decembrists to be 
typical patrons of learning encyclopedists, researcher-innovators. 
‘1 can say with all confidence,’ said Alexander Bestuzhev (Mar- 
linsky), ‘that I did not leave one branch of learning without the- 
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oretical and practical study.’ Gavriil Batenkov — engineer, gov- 
ernment official, legal expert and the author of the first Russian 
book on deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphs —also left notes on 
philosophy, mathematics and aesthetics. Dmitry Zavalishin was 
a keen researcher and geographer who had made a journey round 
the world. Among the Decembrists we find serious economists 
(not only Nikolai Turgenev, author of ‘Essay on the Theory of 
Taxation’, but also Mikhail Orlov, who wrote ‘On State Credit’), 
historians (Alexander Kornilovich), and musicians. The Decem- 
brists made an enormous contribution to literature. During their 
years of exile in Siberia, they occupied themselves with active 
self-education, the study of languages, experiments in horticul- 
ture and market gardening, teaching among the local population, 
ethnographic research, projects for the exploitation of local re- 
sources, etc., etc. 

At the same time it is also obvious that the enlightener-De- 
cembrists could not resemble their classic precursors. In order, 
as the great Russian poet Pushkin, a friend of the Decembrists, 
expressed it, ‘to become in enlightenment the equal of the age’, 
these progressive officers had to take into account new histori- 
cal experience — the consequences of the French bourgeois rev- 
olution, the events of the Napoleonic wars and the age of the 
Restoration. 

The Decembrists felt the influence —a clearly ‘non-enlight- 
enment’ element in their views — of early 19th century European 
liberalism, and in particular of the bourgeois theoreticians of the 
age of the Restoration (Benjamin Constant and others), who gave 
the clearest formulation of the political and legal postulates of 
the bourgeois order. However, the Decembrists simultaneously 
began to display a desire to limit not only the aristocracy of so- 
cial rank, but also the aristocracy of wealth. This idea can be found 
in Pestel’s ‘Russian Law’. Nikolai Turgenev made a colourful ref- 
erence to this same factor: ‘The latest peoples are taking a dirty 
road to happiness: the benefits of egoism and selfishness.’ 

Like Radishchev, the Decembrists wrestled with the problems 
raised by the French Revolution, and above all that of the dis- 
crepancy between its enlightenment ideals and the awesome ex- 
plosions of violence and social chaos which led to counter-revol- 
ution and Bonapartism. ‘...And what darkness followed the day!” 
Turgenev exclaimed sadly.* However, unlike Radishchev, the 
Decembrists did not stop at disillusionment. This same Turge- 
nev, having noted down the opinion of one Englishman to the 
effect that all revolutions end in despotism, remark: ‘Despotism 
is not the limit of these revolutions.’* The following famous com- 
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ments on the subject of the ‘return of the house of Bourbon to 
the French throne’ were expressed by Pestel, possibly the most 
radical figure in the Decembrist movement: ‘...The majority of 
the fundamental propositions introduced by the revolution were 
retained after the restoration of the monarchy, and recognized 
as good, whereas all had been opposed to the revolution, and I 
myself was always opposed to it. This consideration engendered 
the idea that revolution is clearly not such an ill as it is said to be, 
and is perhaps very beneficial, which idea I confirmed with yet 
another argument, which is that those states in which there had 
been no revolution continued to be without such advantages and 
institutions.’ These arguments gave rise both to ‘constitutional’ 
and to ‘revolutionary ideas’, with particular attention being paid 
‘to eliminating and preventing all anarchy, disorder and interne- 
cine strife’. 

Pestel’s ideas may, in our opinion, be recognized as 
‘epoch-making’ (as he himself termed them) not only in his 
personal development, but in a far wider sense. Decembrism 
belongs to the epoch which was emerging from the acute crisis 
of the Enlightenment, the crisis of late 18th-century bourgeois 
radicalism, and moving towards the age which assimilated the 
consequences of the French Revolution. Even the sovereigns 
undertook this assimilation, beginning to differentiate between 
the ‘crimes’ of the revolution and its ‘principles’.*” The 
bourgeois liberals also engaged in it, recalling the behests of the 
constitutions of 1789 and 1791. The revolutionaries also engaged 
in such assimilation, again taking —though not as decisively as 
the Jacobins — the path of armed struggle for freedom. 

The aim of the revolutionaries was to master the revolutionary 
process, not permit uncontrollable actions ‘from above’ or ‘from 
below’ (‘sudden moves’ as Pestel expressed it). The Decembrists 
sought the solution to this problem in military revolution. It is 
here that we reach the culminating point in the history of 
Decembrism — the uprising on 14 December 1825. 


The 14 December Uprising: 
The Plan and Its Execution 


The uprising of 14 December 1825 can be seen as a classic type 
of ‘military revolution’ as distinct from both spontaneous revolts 
and popular rebellions in which a vanguard consciously takes the 
masses with it. 

The Decembrists were drawn into their open military clash 
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with the autocracy at what was for them an unauspicious time by 
force of circumstances over which they had no control: the 
differences between the Northern and Southern Societies had 
not been resolved, the Northern Society ‘had no support among 
the senior ranks of the Guards’,* the elaboration of the 
programme for reforming the country (Pestel’s ‘Russian Law’, 
Nikita Muravyov’s ‘Constitution’, Ryleyev’s compromise 
project) was still incomplete. Yet even so, the almost ten years 
of effort which preceded the uprising were not in vain: the 
Decembrists employed the tactic of action ‘using troops’; on the 
basis of their programmes (although still not fully elaborated), 
the uprising had clearly defined aims—the overthrow of the 
autocracy, the convocation of a constituent assembly, the 
abolition of social estates, the introduction of civil liberties, the 
emancipation of the peasants and the reduction of conscript 
army service. The conspirators had also made plans for the arrest 
of the tsar and his family. 

How did the aristocratic revolutionaries act on 14 December, 
at the moment when ‘their hour struck’? Did they have any 
chance of victory? If so then why did they suffer defeat? 

‘The fantastic year of 1826’ —such was the name given to one 
of the chapters in his book about Sergei Muravyov-Apostol by 
the Soviet historian and writer Natan Eidelman. He sought to 
imagine a successful variant of the revolution along the lines 
planned by the Decembrists themselves: the Chernigovsky 
Regiment is joined by other units of the 3rd Corps, the insurgent 
army takes Kiev and marches on Moscow, in St Petersburg those 
arrested in connection with the events of 14 December are 
released... ‘It did not happen. It might have happened.’” 
Eidelman traces the development of these imagined events in 
the south, but it is even more important to ‘see them through’ in 
the north, and, moreover, to return to earlier days. 

The question as to whether the Decembrists could have 
emerged victorious is one that many have pondered. Herzen and 
Plekhanov expressed their views on this subject. Detailed 
historical research has been published devoted to the 14 
December uprising, together with commentaries by military 
specialists. 

However, is the question itself a valid one? Is it not purely 
academic? M.V. Nechkina, who has written an entire book on 
this one day—14 December —has the following to say on the 
question whether the Decembrists could have won: ‘In such cases 
the historian may not use the conditional mood.” This, in our 
opinion, cannot be accepted. If the historian is indeed 
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condemned merely to describe what has happened and search 
retrospectively, so to speak, for the determining causes, then he 
is deprived of the basis for scientific analysis and becomes a 
passive recorder of events, and even their apologist. Naturally, 
nothing that has happened has happened without cause, but is 
the result of specific circumstances and patterns. Moreover, it is 
impossible to ‘replay’ history. Nonetheless, no logical sequence 
in history functions as an ‘iron law’, but as a more or less probable 
tendency determined by human action; furthermore, various 
actions intersect and clash. Therefore history is characterized by 
alternatives, and the historian is bound to take into account not 
only what did happen, but the possible variants in ‘the 
conditional’. What is essential is that the analysis be based on 
feasible possibilities, on facts, and not on imagination. 

Given her postulate of ‘the forbidden conditional’, M.V. 
Nechkina naturally answers in the negative. In her opinion, the 
Decembrists ‘could not have won’, primarily because they 
‘feared the activity of the people’.*! In addition, on the day of the 
uprising itself, there were hitches in the plan (the betrayal of 
Trubetskoi, Yakubovich, Bulatov). Finally, the revolution failed 
because the Decembrist society as a whole was ill-prepared for 
an uprising, the death of the tsar having caught them by surprise. 

let us take the last-mentioned considerations first. 
Organizationally, the Northern and Southern Societies were, at 
the end of 1825, far from ready to meet the situation which arose 
as a result of the unexpected death of Alexander I. It was not 
without reason that Ryleyev and his companions, on hearing the 
news that the soldiers had, by unanimous agreement, taken the 
oath to Constantine (27 November), almost decided to 
discontinue the activity of the Northern Society, and that only 
news of the possible renunciation of the throne by Constantine 
prompted them to take action. Nicholas (Constantine’s brother 
and future Nicholas I. — 7r.) was not popular in the Guards units, 
and there was the hope that a number of regiments might be 
stirred to revolt while taking the new oath of allegiance. 

Thus the day of the uprising, the day set for taking the new 
oath, was seemed exceptionally promising: the general confusion 
of an interregnum, Constantine’s renunciation of the throne, 
and the unpopularity of Nicholas among the Guards —all these 
factors were undoubtedly in favour of the conspirators. On the 
eve of the insurrection, Trubetskoi proposed the following plan 
for mobilizing the troops: that one regiment, having refused to 
take the oath ‘be led out from the barracks and march to the beat 
of drums to the barracks of the next regiment and, having 
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brought it out, both then continue their march to other 
neighbouring regiments’.*? In this way, the military units on 
which the Decembrists were laying most of their hopes (the 
Guards Naval Crew, the Moskovsky and Life-Guards Grenadier 
regiments) would be able to bring out a further three regiments 
(the Izmailovsky, the Finlyandsky and the Yegersky), and also, 
possibly, the mounted artillery, which taken together would be 
sufficient to ensure the success of the uprising. The troops were 
to march to Senate Square and ‘obtain consent’ from the Senate 
to the Manifesto prepared by the Decembrists. It was also 
proposed that individual units of insurgent soldiers occupy the 
Winter Palace, the arsenal and the Peter and Paul Fortress, in 
which was located the mint and a large supply of coin. 

The first part of the plan was rejected by Ryleyev, who insisted 
that, in order to save time, they should go ‘directly to the square’. 
It is difficult to say what considerations lay behind this — perhaps 
the first doubts as to Trubetskoi’s revolutionary spirit, and the 
desire to discuss a number of important questions in his absence 
and without his knowledge, or perhaps it was a result of Ryleyev’s 
lack of competence in military matters —but a serious mistake 
was made. One cannot but agree with those who were of the 
opinion that the tactic of ‘regiment bringing out regiment’ could 
have provided the Decembrists with that considerable military 
force necessary for victory.“* To some extent the whole of this 
episode explains the subsequent behaviour of Trubetskoi: a man 
of fairly moderate views, he nonetheless, as an experienced 
military officer, was unquestionably an expert in his profession 
and certainly no coward. His withdrawal would seem to have 
been prompted initially by uncertainty as to the military outcome 
of the operation, which was brought into doubt by the rejection 
of the tactic ‘regiment brings out regiment’. It is significant that, 
on the afternoon of 14 December, while not having joined his 
fellows on the square, he was nonetheless close by and even, 
according to Nicholas I, watched the square from around a 
corner to see whether enough troops would gather to make it 
worthwhile taking command. The loss of the chief military 
leader, a man who enjoyed authority among the troops, was a 
serious blow to the morale of the insurgents. 

No little damage was inflicted by the withdrawal of 
Yakubovich and Bulatov, senior military officers, but in the 
movement largely by chance. On the morning of 14 December, 
Yakubovich refused to lead the sailors of the Guards Naval Crew 
to take the Winter Palace (they would be led out onto Senate 
Square at around one in the afternoon by Nikolai Bestuzhev). 
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That same morning Bulatov refused to go to the headquarters of 
the Life-Guards Grenadier Regiment, which was to occupy the 
Peter and Paul Fortress. Odoyevsky was sent to the Life-Guards 
Grenadiers after they had already taken the oath to Nicholas, 
following which Sutgof and Panov also led soldiers out into the 
square at around three in the afternoon. The military plan of the 
uprising was thus falling apart. ‘Everything which the 
Decembrists did on 14 December, all their heroic efforts, street 
battles, skirmishes, the repulsing of cavalry attacks,’ writes 
Yakov Gordin, who has researched these events, ‘was a futile 
attempt to compensate for what had already gone wrong, 
desperate attempts to carry through a plan destroyed by Bulatov 
and Yakubovich. The refusal to act by Bulatov and Yakubovich 
cost the conspirators several hours of valuable time. The fortress, 
the arsenal and the palace were not taken.“ 

By eleven o’clock in the morning, when the first units of 
insurgents arrived on Senate Square, it was already pointless to 
take the formal demands of the Decembrist Manifesto to the 
Senate — Nicholas, warned by Yakov Rostovtsev of the planned 
insurrection, had ordered the Senate to take the oath early that 
morning (around 7 o’clock), and by eleven the Senate building 
had long been empty. Therefore other action was needed in 
circumstances not provided for in the plan. 

Perhaps they should appeal to the masses? Let us now look at 
the question of ‘mass action’, a question often raised by those 
researching into the 14 December uprising. 


The Decembrists and the People 


M.V. Nechkina cites in her book evidence from various 
sources that large crowds of people gathered on Senate Square 
on 14 December, she describes their clear sympathy for the 
insurgents, and concludes that the Decembrists ‘did not want and 
were not able to rely on the people, to turn them into an active 
force in the uprising’. 

There are numerous facts which indicate that the aristocratic 
revolutionaries of the 19th century in Russia ‘did not want’ to 
rely on the people. Particularly characteristic in this respect is 
the fact that, on 14 December 1825, when leading the soldiers 
out into Senate Square, the officer Decembrists did not tell them 
the actual aims of the uprising: the units came out on the basis 
of the ‘illegitimacy’ of the new oath to Nicholas. The officers 
leading the uprising also feared to turn for support to the people. 
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‘As for the common people, when they approached the ranks, we 
did all that we could to send them back, fearing a loss of discipline 
among the soldiers and unnecessary bloodshed, wrote 
Wilhelm Kiichelbecker in his testimony. The Decembrists who 
led the insurrection in the south also did not turn to the people 
for support, although they made attempts to grant the peasants 
‘freedom’. The ‘Draft Appeal to the People’ written by Mikhail 
Bestuzhev-Riumin exemplifies the position of the ‘Southerners’. 
He warned: ‘No evil deed will be committed. And therefore may 
our most devout people remain in peace and tranquility, and pray 
to the Almighty for the quickest possible completion of our 
sacred cause.”4” 

However, the reluctance of the Decembrists to appeal for 
active support from the people is only one side of the coin. There 
is also the other side. Let us look more closely at the actual 
situation on 14 December. It is indeed true that several tens of 
thousands of people came to Senate Square and assembled on 
the square itself— workers employed on the construction of the 
St Isaac Cathedral, craftsmen, traders, shop assistants, domestic 
servants, etc.—who, in a number of cases, supported the 
insurgents by throwing stones at the police or the tsarist troops. 
The facts quoted to support this by M.V. Nechkina and other 
researchers are perfectly realistic. But is it logical in this instance 
to talk about a force which could and should have been involved 
in the uprising? ; 

First of all, a large number of people did not and could not 
understand what these events were actually about, and had become 
involved in them purely through curiosity. ‘The gaping crowd’, 
was how Alexander Belyaev, who was in the ranks of the Guards 
Naval Crew, described them.“ The excitement of the crowd, and 
even certain indications of active involvement (throwing stones, 
attacking the Horse Guards, shouting, threatening, etc.), were 
apparently to no small degree the expression of purely sponta- 
neous emotions such as often arise when crowds gather. At the 
same time, it is also clear that the behaviour of the crowd was 
also manifesting a class protest which had built up over the cen- 
turies. However, in the first place this protest did not and at this 
time still could not assume conscious and organized forms. Dmitry 
Zavalishin, who has made a special collection of evidence given 
by those involved in the uprising on Senate Square, quotes the 
account given by one of them to the effect that the Decembrists 
feared outbreaks of looting and violence; people in the crowd 
who demanded weapons added: ‘We'll turn the whole of Peters- 
burg upside down for you in half an hour!’ 
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Second, the Decembrists had reasons to fear that involving 
the crowds in the struggle would direct the blow against them- 
selves, against the aristocracy as a whole. After the execution of 
the Decembrist leaders, an agent of the secret police reported 
on such ‘pernicious conversations’ between domestic servants 
and the cantonists®: ‘They’ve begun to hang the lords and send 
them into exile. It’s only a pity they didn’t hang the lot of them, 
or even flogged just one of them and made them equal to us, but, 
whether sooner or later, it'll happen in the end.’ When Nicholas 
I issued his manifesto of 12 May 1826 (which put an end to any 
hope of reforms), it was said that ‘the lords have forced the tsar 
to issue it’ and it was confidently asserted that in the end ‘we shall 
be free, for how many years now the tsars have not given one serf 
to the lords, so it must be that we shall all belong to the tsar and 
all be free’.>! 

All of this confirms not only that the Decembrists ‘did not 
want to rely on the people’ with good reason, fearing ‘a senseless 
and pitiless revolt’, but also the objective fact that the working 
masses were still unprepared. In our opinion, one should not 
overestimate the revolutionary potential of the townspeople who 
gathered on the square—these were not the same crowds as 
boiled with revolutionary passion in the Palais Royal on 13-14 
July 1789. This was, in fact, confirmed by later events — right up 
to the beginning of the 20th century, despite the constant mute 
ferment and individual outbursts of activity, the masses were not 
involved in the revolutionary movement. 

So it would seem that the problem lay not in drawing the 
people into the uprising on Senate Square: this variant was 
virtually excluded for the Decembrists. However, carrying 
through a military revolution as such—and history can offer 
numerous confirmations of this—need not require involvement 
by the mass of the population. In the final analysis the question 
can be formulated as follows: could the Decembrists have 
achieved victory by relying on their own forces, achieve victory 
in such an unpropitious situation as that of the disintegration of 
the leading core of the uprising—Trubetskoi, Yakubovich and 
Bulatov—and Nicholas’ knowledge of the planned coup? 


On Senate Square 


At eleven o’clock in the morning, or just after, part of the Mos- 
kovsky Regiment (around 800 bayonets), brought out by the res- 
olute action of Mikhail and Alexander Bestuzhev, Dmitry 
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Shchepin-Rostovsky and others, appeared on Senate Square. The 
news of this quickly spread and had a powerful effect on other 
troops. Panic seized Nicholas I. He could not rely on many of the 
Guards units. He knew that in the Izmailovsky Regiment there 
had been ‘disorders and hesitation’ during the taking of the oath, 
and that there had been an attempted mutiny in the cavalry. An- 
drei Rozen was able to take out more than a battalion from the 
Finlyandsky Regiment. Count Miloradovich, sent to conduct 
negotiations, fell to a bullet fired by the Decembrist Kakhovsky. 

However, the insurgents still did not undertake any energetic 
measures, although Nicholas I was only just beginning to rally his 
forces to the palace. ‘Having taken the initiative into their 
hands,’ states the military expert G.S. Gabayev, assessing the 
beginning of the uprising, ‘the leaders of the uprising had a major 
advantage over the government, obliged to improvise in order to 
parry the blows delivered against it. However, the leaders of the 
uprising failed to make use of this trump card; from being on the 
offensive they moved into the defensive, allowing themselves to 
be surrounded by superior enemy forces and letting every 
favourable opportunity pass. The appearance of Nicholas with 
the Ist Preobrazhensky Battalion on Admiralty Square, for 
example, did not meet an energetic strike by the Moskovsky 
Battalion, and all three insurgent battalions in effect merely 
fired back feebly in self-defence.’> 

It had turned one o’clock in the afternoon. The Guards Naval 
Crew (1,100 men) had joined the Moskovsky Regiment, 
although only after a long delay caused by the incident with 
Yakubovich and the indecisiveness of the junior officers. This 
reinforcement considerably increased the ranks of the 
insurgents, all the more so as a company of Life-Guards 
Grenadiers under the command of Alexander Sutgof arrived at 
the square almost simultaneously. The ranks of the Decembrists 
were still not very numerous, but potentially, as noted the 
Decembrist Dmitry Zavalishin, they ‘were enormous’.*? 
Alexander Belyaev recalls that soldiers came, sent by the 
Izmailovsky, Preobrazhensky, Finlyandsky and other regiments, 
‘and asked us to hold out until evening, when they all promised 
to join us’4 Moreover, there were in these units dozens of 
officers who were members of the Secret Society. The latent 
solidarity of the Guards regiments was also clearly revealed 
during the half-hearted, reluctant attacks mounted by the 
Horseguards and the Cavalry Guards against the insurgents: 
having charged, they fell back rapidly, and those under attack 
fired either into the air, or into the horses. 
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In this situation it was of crucial importance to establish 
communications between the regiments which had already come 
out and those which were prepared to, and to attempt to draw 
reinforcements of the revolutionary troops. However, the 
insurgents did not take any systematic measures in this direction, 
nor did they even make use of the most reliable method of 
‘spreading revolt’ among other units. 

It was now around three in the afternoon. Another sizable de- 
tachment of Life-Guards Grenadiers, led by Panov (more than 
1,000 men), came to join the insurgents. On his way to the square, 
Panov entered the Winter Palace. A battalion of sappers had just 
arrived to guard it. On seeing that these ‘were ‘not our men’, 
Panov ordered his troops to march out and, having coming up 
against Nicholas I and his retinue as they left, finally arrived at 
Senate Square. Yet another opportunity had been allowed to 
pass —that of seizing the palace and arresting the tsar. The tsar 
himself recalled this incident with horror and wrote that, had 
there been bloodshed beneath the windows of the palace, ‘our 
fate would have been more than dubious’. ‘The most amazing 
thing in this affair,’ he said later to his brother Mikhail, ‘is that 
you and I were not shot.’ 

Let us quote the military assessment of this episode given by 
G.S. Gabayev. ‘Panov, having broken through into the courtyard 
of the Winter Palace,’ he writes, ‘instead of charging the 
battalion of Guard sappers who had only just lined up, panicked 
and led his grenadiers out, taking them to join up with the other 
insurgents. If he had the bold idea of seizing the palace, he 
proved unable to carry it through. If he went to the palace merely 
believing to find the other insurgents there, but then, discovering 
the enemy instead, failed to display initiative and blindly pursued 
the aim of joining up with his own side — his error is less, but he 
added to it by failing to make any attempt to seize the emperor, 
his retinue and artillery, all standing almost defenceless on 
Admiralty Square.” 

Half past three in the afternoon. The tsar has long since issued 
the order to call in the foot artillery (he placed no reliance on 
the mounted artillery). However, to begin with they arrived 
without ammunition. The insurgents could see that the artillery 
had come without munition boxes; at that point they should have 
charged and seized the artillery, particularly as the cannon were 
defended by only one platoon of Cavalry Guards commanded by 
Ivan Annenkov, a member of the Secret Society. This would have 
removed from the tsarist side the main weapon—the 
government camp did not resolve that day upon a major attack 
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against the insurgents relying on force of numbers alone, and this 
despite having almost four times as many troops. 

And so it continued until the very last moment, when, some 
time after four o’clock, came the sound of the lethal grapeshot. 
During all of the four hours of the uprising, the Decembrists had 
had definite opportunities to turn the course of events in their 
favour. It needed just one man to take the position of the dictator 
who had failed to arrive, even someone from among the junior 
officers, and then a clear command, decisive action, a purposeful 
advance —and the situation could have been changed. The 
government camp meanwhile was in confusion and uncertainty. 
Following the defeat of the Decembrists one can, of course, only 
weigh the chances for and against purely theoretically. However, 
it would seem that those who actually took part in the uprising 
were very close to the truth when they said that ‘given intelligent 
and energetic action, success was guaranteed’.®” 


What Was the Undoing of the Decembrists? 


One can give a short answer: revolutionary dilletantism. It was 
not without reason that, later, many Decembrists, for example 
Ivan Yakushkin, spoke sadly of the ‘childish aspects’ of the 
movement. 

Dilletantism revealed itself throughout the entire existence of 
the secret societies—in their organizational instability, lack of 
discipline, unity and communications, in their vacillations when 
choosing the moment for the uprising. 

As early as the Moscow congress of the Union of Welfare, in 
January 1821, the Decembrist Mikhail Orlov offered his army 
division for an immediate insurrection. Orlov’s plan was rejected, 
and he himself left the Secret Society. Yet the situation had, ap- 
parently, been suitable for a military coup, not only because the 
Decembrists had a large armed force at their disposal, but also 
because, given the victorious revolutions in Spain, Italy and other 
countries, many Decembrist officers were enthusiastic about the 
tactic of military revolution. After the defeats of armed revol- 
utionary actions in Europe (1823), belief in action ‘using troops’ 
declined considerably. The decision taken by the members of the 
Southern Society to ‘take action’ (seize Alexander I) during the 
royal inspection of the troops in Bobruisk at the end of August 
and beginning of September 1823, was also not carried through, 
although the Decembrists could have counted on four regiments 
whose commanders were members of the society. 
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This organizational weakness also made itself felt in 
preparations for the uprising on 14 December. ‘The insurgent 
companies of the Moskovsky and Grenadier regiments,’ writes 
G.S. Gabayev, ‘managed to acquire ammunition, but most of the 
Guards Naval Crew companies left without any, and when it was 
sent for, almost all of it had been damaged on the orders of the 
Crew commander. The flints in the guns had been replaced by 
wooden ones used in training. The artillery command of the 
Crew had not taken its four cannon.’® Then there was the 
instance when Ryleyev, together with Nikolai and Alexander 
Bestuzhev, walked round the city on the eve of the uprising, 
stopping each soldier and sentry they met and encouraging him 
not to take the oath to Nicholas! 

This dilletantism was inherent in the class limitation of 
revolutionary aristocrats. Colonel Bulatov joined in the uprising 
mainly because ‘he had given his word’ to Yakubovich ‘to defend 
one another’? 

This same Bulatov told the tsar on 15 December: ‘Yesterday 
I was standing for two hours just twenty strides away from Your 
Majesty with the firm resolution to take your life, but each time 
I went to take out my pistol, I found I could not do it." Of many 
Decembrists it could be said that the questions of honour, of class 
solidarity, of loyalty to their oath, etc, were almost more 
important than the revolutionary cause. 

Organizational instability, conspiratorial dilletantism, both 
sensed by the Decembrists themselves, blunted their revol- 
utionary resolution, deprived them of the necessary revolution- 
ary confidence. This was true both of the Northern and South- 
ern Societies. 

Hence the ‘slowness and a certain vagueness in the move- 
ments’ of the Chernigovsky Regiment, as the Decembrist Ivan 
Gorbachevsky expressed it.°1 Hence the presentiment of 
‘death’, which crept into the hearts of Ryleyev and his compan- 
ions on the eve of 14 December, and which chilled their blood 
even more than the December frost on Senate Square. Hence, 
finally, the reason why the insurgents displayed a tendency to 
passivity and defensiveness, tendencies which spell death for 
any armed uprising. 

Yet in certain instances the Decembrists were able to display 
the ability to take energetic action, and then the insurgents met 
with local successes. ‘Over a few hours going to the square,’ 
Yakov Gordin emphasizes, ‘the Decembrists engaged in a 
number of successful street battles—Sutgof’s company broke 
through squadron of Horseguards, a column of Life-Guards 
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Grenadiers led by Panov used their bayonets to clear their path 
from the Winter Palace to the square. The Guards sailors 
overran the soldiers of the Pavlovsky Regiment blocking their 
way to the Senate. In the last three hours of the uprising, the 
insurgents repulsed ten charges.” However, the insurgents did 
not then move on to any more resolute actions. ‘Devil take it!’ 
said Count Lebzelgern, the Austrian envoy, who was, moreover, 
on close terms with Trubetskoi, on the evening of 14 December. 
‘If they wanted to make a revolution, that was not the way to go 
about it.’ 

This very revolutionary dilletantism is, of course, historically 
explicable. At the beginning of the 19th century, the revolution- 
ary movement was still taking shape, a great deal was still novel — 
ways of setting up a military organization, political experience, 
conspiratorial decisiveness, resolve in the battle for power. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the Decembrists could not then 
learn these things—in the course of struggle, even on the very 
day of the uprising. 


Could the Decembrists Have ‘Made History’ 
If They Had Succeeded in Their Military Coup? 


Very well, some might say, the Decembrists let pass their 
chances of success, however small. Yet nonetheless on the day 
itself it was still possible that they might succeed. In that case, 
what awaited the Decembrists thereafter? Could they have 
retained power? Would they, a negligible minority of society, 
have been able to carry through their planned radical changes in 
the Russian social order? 

This is a point over which such authorities as Herzen and 
Plekhanov are of different opinions. In a letter to Alexander I 
in 1857 (on the subject of a book by Baron Korf), Herzen gave a 
positive reply to these questions. First of all he commented on 
the fact that the Decembrists had failed to take the definite 
opportunity to win a military victory: ‘What would have 
happened if the conspirators had brought out the troops not on 
the morning of the 14th, but at midnight, and had surrounded 
the Winter Palace, where nothing was prepared? What would 
have happened if, instead of drawing up in a care, they had 
thrown all their forces that morning against the palace guard, 
which was then still shaky and uncertain? Did Elizabeth I need 
a large force to come to power, or Catherine II in order to 
overthrow Peter III?’ He then raises the question at a more 
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general level: ‘There is no government in which it is easier to 
change the leader than in a military despotism which forbids the 
people to involve themselves in public affairs, which forbids all 
information. To the one who is the first to seize the position, the 
silent machine gives its obedience with the same power and the 
same loyal zeal’ (XIII, 44). 

Herzen’s proposition that in an authoritarian-despotic 
regime, the seizure of the chief levers of government facilitates 
control over the entire state machine, is undoubtedly accurate. 
Nonetheless, Herzen is to a large extent confusing the shift of 
power at the top of an autocratic-servile society (which indeed 
does not require particular effort) with a radical change of the 
entire socio-economic structure, which requires both enor- 
mous revolutionary forces and an adequate level of maturity 
among the social forces. In the Russia of the day both were 
lacking. The Decembrists themselves, who were certainly not 
seeking to bring about a palace coup, gradually began to ap- 
preciate the vastness of the problems which must inevitably 
face them should they achieve victory —all the more so having 
seen the unsuccessful outcome of European ‘military revol- 
utions’. 

It is true that, unlike Naples, Piedmont or Spain, a revol- 
ution in such a huge country as Russia, as the Decembrists 
themselves indicated, could not be ended by a foreign power. 
On the other hand, however, in the conditions obtaining in 
Russia, the other, internal aspect of the problem was far more 
important. How would the army react? Would the aristocracy 
accept the changes? How would the people react? Such ques- 
tions could not but perturb the Decembrists, who were aware 
both of their own small numbers, and also of the backwardness 
of Russian society, the conservatism of the upper echelons and 
the ignorance of the lower classes. ‘Is it such machines which 
can bring into motion such a huge, inert mass?’ asked Matvei 
Muravyov-Apostol in one of his letters. ‘Even if we allow that 
it would be easy to bring in the pole-axe of revolution, but are 
you sure that you will be able to halt it. ...A solid foundation is 
needed to erect a large building, but it is precisely to this that 
we give the least thought. Similar doubts were expressed by 
many Decembrists, even Pestel, who in the last year thought of 
leaving the Society and even stopped work on the ‘Russian 
Law’. 

These doubts are wonderfully expressed by Pushkin, who had 
close links with the Secret Society, in a poem written at the very 
peak of the crisis in Decembrism — 1823: 
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Before the break of day I started. 

A freedom-sower full of zeal, 

My hand, unsoiled and sinless, casting 
Life-giving seeds into the field 

With bondage harrowed and enslavement — 
But it was just a waste of labour, 

Time, lofty sentiments, good will... 
Browse on, docile and peaceful cattle! 
You won't awake to Honour’s horn, 
Herds do not mind restrictive shackles, 
They must be slaughtered, or else shorn. 
Resigned they are to yoke and lashings 
Bequeathed to them for ever more. 


Accentuation of the crisis in Decembrist thinking underlay 
the view of Georgy Plekhanov. The Decembrists, in his opinion, 
‘went deliberately to martyrdom’, ‘they had little faith in the 
direct success of their uprising’, they decided ‘to die in order that 
their death might point the way for future generations’.© 

Whose reconstruction—Herzen’s or Plekhanov’s—is closer 
to the truth? 

It is, of course, true that, in seeking to follow the example of 
the advanced West, the Decembrists had run far ahead of cir- 
cumstances in their plans for liberation. At that point in history, 
the realization of the slogan ‘freedom’ could only mean freedom 
for the development of bourgeois relations, and Russia, as we 
have already said, was typified by immaturity of the bourgeois 
prerequisites. The capitalist order was only just appearing in the 
country, the tiers état was absent, the peasantry was still full of 
monarchist sentiments. In Russia, the outcome of the centuries- 
old antagonism between the peasant and the landowner was to 
prove (as the Reform of 1861 illustrated) enormously complex. 
Yet nonetheless, this does not mean that the Decembrists had 
no possibility of accelerating national development. 

In fact, in the Russia of the first quarter of the 19th century, a 
revolution which was bourgeois in its objective tendency could 
only assume the form of an aristocratic, that is, limited, 
revolution in terms of its driving forces. The Decembrists could 
have constituted the political core of these driving forces. From 
the military point of view, the Decembrist society was sufficiently 
representative. Although the total number of troops with whom 
the Decembrists had links composed only a small proportion of 
an army which had grown enormously by 1825 (around one 
million men!), a considerable portion (40 per cent) of the 
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membership of the Secret Society was made up of Guards 
officers, the model for the rest of the army. The Decembrist 
officers represented all the main types of troops. 

Although the Decembrist societies themselves were rather 
small in number, they undoubtedly had many sources of support 
in the nobility and the state bureaucracy. In the Union of 
Salvation we find representatives of the aristocratic elite who 
had close ties with top-ranking officials (Pavel Lopukhin, Ilya 
Dolgorukov, Fyodor Shakhovskoi, Sergei Trubetskoi). In the 
Union of Welfare we find representatives of the titled 
aristocracy (L.P. Witgenstein, P.A. Golytsin, F.P. Tolstoi, F.I. 
Korf, A.I. Frideriks, 1.G. Bibikov, A.V. Kapnist and others). The 
movement included members of famous aristocratic families 
(e.g., the Muravyovs, the Volkonskys, the Davydovs, the 
Fonvizins, the Naryshkins); a number of Decembrists had blood 
ties with members of the government (the Rayevskys, the Orlovs, 
the Durnovos). Finally, there was a fairly large circle of 
sympathizers, among whom we find future major public figures 
(Pavel Kisselyov and others). 

The degree to which the Decembrists had roots in the upper 
echelons of the aristocracy and government clearly requires fur- 
ther study. However, the list of candidates for the Provisional 
Government prepared by the Decembrists is indicative. It in- 
cludes, among others, Mikhail Speransky, Nikolai Mordvinov, 
Pavel Kisselyov, Alexei Yermolov. These were people who were 
not only well acquainted with the Decembrists (Speransky was 
Batenkov’s immediate superior, Mordvinov was on friendly terms 
with Ryleyev and Nikolai Turgenev, Mikhail Orlov and Pestel 
served in the 2nd Army under the command of Kisselyov), but 
also people known for their liberalism and independent views. 
In his verse Ryleyev praised the work done by Mordvinov in the 
State Council. As far back as 1816, Kisselyov had put before Alex- 
ander I on his own private initiative a note ‘On the Gradual Elimi- 
nation of Slavery in Russia’.* Yermolov, commander of the troops 
in the Caucasus, was well-known for his work in spreading en- 
lightenment, and there gathered around him a group of young 
officers called the ‘Yermolovites’. As for Speransky, there is a 
story told by Alexander Kornilovich (taken down by Dmitry Za- 
valishin): Kornilovich asked Speransky bluntly about the possi- 
bility of his (Speransky’s) taking part in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and received the answer: ‘Have you taken leave of your 
senses! Are such propositions made in advance! First win the day, 
and then everyone will be on your side.”® 

In a word, the Decembrists were not alone, but were 
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surrounded by a number of people and public figures (among 
whom were not a few in important positions) who, albeit with 
less radical views, albeit not inclined to direct revolutionary 
activity, could very well have assisted the Decembrists following 
a victorious revolution. Let us suppose that the Decembrist 
plans, having lost their initial radicalism in the ‘near 
Decembrist’ milieu, had been carried through by only 
two-thirds, a half, even just one-third. This would still have 
constituted an enormous move forward, and enormous stimulus 
to the development of Russia. 

If the defeat of the backward nations in wars with advanced 
nations obliged the autocratic power (in Prussia in 1807-1811; in 
Russia in 1861) to undertake at least limited ‘importation’ of the 
results of the French Revolution within the framework of abso- 
lute monarchy (primarily the emancipation of the peasants), 
then one can ask whether a similar ‘importation’ could not have 
been undertaken in Russia in 1825 by a revolutionary power (even 
under the auspices of a constitutional monarchy) in alliance with 
liberal aristocracy and, most importantly, with the support of the 
army. In the 19th century we are seeing, in the case of Prussia 
and Russia (and possibly the states of southern Europe), a situ- 
ation in which backward countries are being ‘brought up’ to the 
level of more developed countries by means of certain measures 
taken by the state. It is precisely in this context that the Decem- 
brists’ chances of success must be evaluated. 

Let us now clarify the concept of a Russian ‘alternative’ at the 
beginning of the 19th century. If one bears in mind not only the 
ideas and plans of the Decembrists, but also their actual 
possibilities, then the feasible alternative whose fate was decided 
on 14 December 1825, can be formulated as follows: either 
decades of stagnation under Nicholas, or advance along one or 
other fairly moderate path of bourgeois development. On 14 
December 1825, victory went to Nicholas I. 


Not Just a National But a World Historic Tragedy 


Let us recall Pushkin’s lines from the coded tenth chapter of 
Eugene Onegin: 


At first they only toyed with plotting 
Around a bottle of Cliquot. 

So much grandiloquent rhetoric 
Was their rebellious, giddy talk. 
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They played conspiracy from boredom, 
It was skin-deep, a mere sport, and 

Of youthful minds ebullience, 

The devilry of adult scamps. 


Over the decade of its existence, Decembrism became 
enormously more mature (though it never completed this 
process). It became a serious cause dealing with questions of 
historical importance. Through the Decembrists, as Herzen 
expressed it, ‘active Russia proved its political coming of age’ 
(XI, 143). 

In the history of Russia, the defeat of the Decembrists was a 
dreadful national tragedy—a fact which has still not been 
understood and not fully analyzed. It is not only a question of the 
boot of Nicholas crushing the flower of the nation, its best 
intellectual forces, its noblest elements. Moreover, it is a 
question of their being, in terms of their intellectual level, their 
social position, their military and: political possibilities, the only 
real revolutionary force which, in the 1820’s, was capable of 
setting the heavy, rusted wheel of Russian history moving in the 
direction of progress. The defeat of the Decembrists set Russia 
back by decades. It became, to all intents and purposes, a tragedy 
of world historic significance. Russia, this colossus, could have 
been transformed from the ‘policeman of Europe’ constantly 
cramping European development into a country joining in the 
changes taking place in Europe. 

Yes, ‘their effort is not in vain’ —the Decembrists aroused 
the following generations of fighters. However, in the op- 
pressive conditions of the autocratic-police order, these new 
ranks of the liberation movement gathered only slowly and 
with great difficulty; only at the beginning of the next century 
had they become strong enough to mount an attack on the 
autocracy. 

The defeat of the Decembrists ended a short but tremendously 
important period in the history of the liberation movement in 
Russia, an age when it was still possible to carry through ‘normal’ 
bourgeois changes in the country synchronized with other 
European revolutions. The Decembrists, with their emphasis on 
enlightenment, their objective and, in many respects, subjective 
bourgeois orientation, were in tune with their age. They were, of 
course, far in advance of their day, of their contemporaries, but 
their victory would have brought the rest up to a level with them. 
As world history has shown, progress along the bourgeois path is 
far from being a smooth process free of conflict; Russia would 
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have had to pass through major upheavals. However, if such a 
process had begun, had there been more or less free 
development as a result of 14 December 1825, then by the end 
of the 19th century Russia would not have been at an ‘average 
and weak’ level of capitalist development, but at one 
considerably higher: her path to socialism would have been able 
to base itself on far more mature objective and subjective 
requisites. In this sense the ‘fantastic’ years of 1825 or 1826 
would have played an important role in consolidating and 
accelerating the Russian and the international revolutionary 
process. 
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Chapter Four 


THE RUSSIAN UTOPIA OF PAVEL PESTEL 


Pavel Ivanovich Pestel undoubtedly belongs among the most 
outstanding figures of the Decembrist movement. He was one of 
the founders of the Union of Salvation and a member of the 
leadership of the Union of Welfare. During the period when he 
was at the head of the Southern Society, he was the commander 
of the Vyatsky Infantry Regiment, a mature, adult personality. 
Finally, it was he who wrote the ‘Russian Law’, a remarkable 
illustration of Decembrist thought. 

His ‘special abilities’ were recognized by his friends and his 
opponents. ‘Give him command of an army,’ said his military 
superior, Count Witgenstein, ‘or make him the minister of 
whatever you wish, he will be at home anywhere.”! The 
Decembrists themselves recognized that, among their own 
number, ‘it was Pestel who most distinguished himself by his 
abilities’, ‘his lucid, logical mind guided our debates’.? 


‘It Will Be No Rose-Strewn Path’ 


The personality of Pestel is interesting in many respects. If we 
take his political qualities, we immediately face the problem of 
exceptional importance for the Russian revolutionary 
movement of the 19th century (as it is, moreover, for any 
revolutionary movement)—the problem of leadership. This 
problem is particularly acute in the case of illegal organizations 
and secret societies, where the rank-and-file membership is 
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small in number and often removed in general from the resol- 
ution of important questions and where the conditions necess- 
ary for democratic procedures and free and open debate are 
lacking. Such organizations are, as a rule, supported by a few. 
Sergei Kravchinsky, a representative of a later generation of 
revolutionaries, pointed to the fact that such an organization, if 
it is not to fall apart, needs leaders who stand out from among 
their fellows not only by virtue of their resolution and more 
profound understanding of the reality around them, but also 
because they are capable of embodying the ‘moral dictator’, a 
man of revolutionary duty, capable, in the name of the cause, 
of ‘trampling without mercy even the tenderest heart strings of 
his companions’.* The other side of the coin, however, is that 
moral dictate often degenerated into outright despotism, 
‘generalship’, which could inflict serious damage on the revol- 
utionary cause. 

Pestel was indeed accused of ‘dictatorship’ by not a few of his 
comrades-in-arms, who declared that ‘the love of power was his 
dominant thought’.4 Apparently, these reproaches were not 
without grounds. Pestel himself indirectly confirmed them. One 
need only take one of the phrases he once let loose to the effect 
that, having taken part in the Provisional Government which was 
to install a dictatorship in Russia, he proposed to ‘shut himself 
away’ as a monk in the Kiev monastery* — in order, so to speak, 
to ‘cover his sins’. However, despite such indications of his love 
of power, he had more claim than any other to leadership of the 
Decembrist movement. 

Pestel unquestionably possessed the qualities of a revolution- 
ary leader. His conviction, thoroughness, foresightedness marked 
him out within the Decembrist milieu. In debates among the 
members of the Secret Society, he usually spoke against taking 
action prematurely. In the Union of Salvation he proposed a solid 
preparation for revolutionary action — to begin not with a terror- 
ist act against the tsar, but with occupation by the Society of the 
commanding heights in the army and the state. He called for the 
elaboration of theory and a programme, wished ‘to write an en- 
cyclopedia’. At the same time he was energetic, a tireless or- 
ganizer, aman who did not draw back from decisive action. Among 
his fellow-members in the Secret Society, he was one of the most 
consistent supporters of the idea of assassinating the tsar. With 
this in mind he sought to organize a ‘guard of the doomed’ (garde 
perdue or cohorte perdue) since, in his opinion, ‘those selected to 
carry out this assassination should be outside the Society which, 
after its success, will sacrifice them and declare that it is taking 
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retribution for the imperial family’.° A plan truly Machiavellian, 
but extremely practical from a political point of view. 

Pestel more than once displayed this pragmatic politician’s 
capacity for calculation and flexibility. In his ‘Russian Law’, for 
example, he agreed to grant Poland independence, but made this 
conditional on a number of not unimportant restrictions — the 
supreme power in Poland was to be organized on exactly the 
same way as in Russia, Poland was to enter into a close alliance 
with Russia, etc. However, when the Southern Society had the 
opportunity to work together with the Polish secret society, 
Pestel was prepared to make concessions: not only to grant 
unconditional independence for Poland, but to cede a number 
of gubernias— Minsk, Volyn, Grodno and others. In_ his 
testimony Nikita Muravyov remarked that ‘these relations 
deeply saddened the members of the Northern Society, who 
thought that there should be no concession of acquisitions and 
possessions of Russia, nor relations with other peoples’.’ They 
did not realize that Pestel was an even more zealous centralist 
and champion of the state than they were, and that he was here 
engaging in a deliberate political compromise. 

This political pragmatism and tactical flexibility, combined 
with revolutionary resolution, frightened many of the 
Decembrists. In 1817, at the meeting which adopted the Statutes 
of the Union of Salvation, he disturbed those present by saying 
that ‘France flourished under the government of the Committee 
of Social Security’. However, this was not merely a matter of 
Machiavellian traits. Pestel was more consistent than his 
companions in insisting on the inevitability of certain forms of 
violence in revolutionary struggle, the need for practical 
shrewdness and cunning, the ability to manoeuvre, and other 
similar qualities. ‘We should not think it will be a rose-strewn 
path’? was a phrase he loved to repeat. 

In addition to this, Pestel was deeply convinced of the power 
of organization, of the secret society of revolutionaries. ‘La 
masse n'est rien, elle ne sera que ce que voudront les individus qui 
sont tout (The mass is nothing, it will only be that which the 
individuals who are everything wish it to be),!° Pestel once said 
in a conversation with Alexander Poggio, a member of the 
Decembrist society. One could, of course, see here a 
manifestation of political voluntarism, subjectivism. However, it 
is also a statement which takes into account the concrete 
conditions of the day. 
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‘The Monied Aristocracy Is Preparing 
New Difficulties for the World’ 


We, however, are more interested here in Pestel the 
theoretician, the ideologist and thinker. In his conceptual 
outlook, Pestel also went beyond the framework of Decembrism 
in many respects. He still retained much that was inherited from 
the enlightenment thinking characteristic of the Decembrist 
movement. For example, he agreed with the encyclopedists in 
believing that laws ‘educate and ... train nations, and mores, 
customs and concepts have their being and their activity through 
them’.!1_ These and other rationalist postulates of the 
enlightenment he accepted and demonstrated as mathematical 
truths. At the same time, however, he already found the 
socio-political ideas of the enlightenment, which were limited to 
anti-feudal changes and the creation of the foundations of the 
bourgeois legal order, confining. Anti-bourgeois, socialist views 
are already appearing in his outlook. 

As certain material shows, the Decembrists came into contact 
with European utopian socialism. The Decembrist Mikhail 
Lunin was acquainted with Saint-Simon. In the list of books 
which Fyodor Shakhovskoi, a member of the Secret Society, took 
with him to prison, one finds the essays of Robert Owen Esquisse 
du systéme d’éducation suivi dans les écoles de New Lanark (Essays 
on the formation of the human character, and the application of 
the principle to practice). Interesting critical ideas on bourgeois 
progress can be found in the writings of Nikolai Turgenev, a 
theoretician of the Decembrist movement. However, only 
Pestel, to quote the apt words of Herzen, was ‘a socialist before 
socialism appeared’ (VII, 200). He alone among the 
Decembrists clearly notes that ‘in the present struggle between 
the titled aristocracy and the popular masses ... the monied 
aristocracy is energetically raising its head and, supporting itself 
on heaps of gold, causing poverty among the deprived classes, is 
preparing new difficulties’? This anti-bourgeois trend also 
appears in Pestel’s critique of bourgeois constitutions which ‘are 
pure covering’, and in similarities with the petty-bourgeois 
radicalism of Sismondi. The Soviet researcher B.Ye. 
Syroyechkovsky has convincingly shown that in Pestel’s 
‘Socio-Political Treatise’, the thesis of ‘an aristocracy of wealth’ 
is supported by Sismondi’s argument that the indicator of 
genuine national wealth is not individual riches, but a large 
number of people enjoying a modest sufficiency."* 

This conceptual similarity between Pestel and Sismondi is not 
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simply fortuitous. We may recall that Lenin described Sismondi 
as the founder of ‘economic romantism’, as a precursor of the 
Russian Populists. Pestel’s famous agrarian project set out in his 
‘Russian Law’ was to some extent an anticipation of Populist 
concepts. According to Pestel’s project, the entire land of Russia 
was to be divided into two parts — private and public. The latter 
was to be composed of state land and land confiscated from the 
major landowners and was to serve as a land fund out of which 
allotments could be provided for peasant families freed from 
servile dependence. These allotments would be transferred to 
the peasant ‘not in outright ownership’, but for temporary use, 
and would be allotted by the ‘volost commune’ which was to carry 
out periodic redistribution of land. 

Having thus effected a major intervention in the area of 
large-scale landownership, Pestel then virtually arrived at the 
idea of the partial nationalization of the land, at the ‘American’ 
path of capitalist development. Having endowed the ‘volost 
commune’ or ‘volost Board’ with exclusive rights in 
redistributing peasant land, Pestel in effect reproduced the 
mechanism of land distribution which functioned in farming 
communities. He, like the Populists, made direct references to 
age-old Russian traditions: in Pestel’s own words, the agrarian 
project in the ‘Russian Law’ ‘might meet with great difficulties 
in any state, but not in Russia, where popular understanding is 
very inclined to it, and where from ancient times they have 
become accustomed to such a division of land into two parts’ 
(that is, into communal and private estate). 

We can, it is true, find a movement towards the idea of the 
peasant commune in other Decembrists. The constitution drawn 
up by Nikita Muravyov provides for giving state, economic and 
appanage peasants land in ‘social (that is, communal.—Auth.) 
ownership’.'© However, the idea extending this principle to 
peasants on the private estates, and indeed the entire grandiose 
idea of emancipating the peasants with land ‘belonged,’ as 
Alexander Poggio emphasized in his memoirs, ‘to Pestel alone. 
This is a glory which belongs to him alone’.)” 

It is also interesting to note that Pestel’s arguments in support 
of his agrarian programme are reminiscent of Populist 
arguments on ‘the ulcer of proletarianization’. ‘The fewer the 
number of people living by their own work,’ he wrote, ‘the fewer 
the number of day labourers, the fewer the number of 
wretched.’!® In its internal logic, this was an attempt to warn 
against the growth of bourgeois relations, to delay 
it—independently of logical inconsistency cn this subject in 
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Pestel’s own writing (the preservation of private estates), and 
also independently of the actual feasibility of such an attempt in 
the Russia of the day. 

The anti-aristocratic orientation of the ‘Russian Law’ was 
without precedent among the Decembrists. Pestel intended not 
only to confiscate part of the land from the landowners on behalf 
of the peasants, but also to allow aristocratic titles to be retained 
only for those ‘who have performed great services for their 
country’, that is, to carry out a ‘purge’ of the aristocracy. Here, 
too, Pestel, as we can see, is going beyond the confines of 
aristocratic revolutionary thought. 


The Centralization of Power in the Name of Social Welfare 


Pestel’s political ideas distinguished him no less sharply from 
the other Decembrists. Sometimes, when the ‘Russian Law’ and 
Nikita Muravyov’s constitution are compared, the main 
difference between them is seen in the republicanism of the first 
and the monarchism of the second. However, this is not the main 
difference and, indeed, is probably superficial since, as has been 
convincingly shown by the Soviet researcher N.M. Druzhinin, 
Muravyov’s constitution was monarchic only ‘from the 
formal-legal point of view, but republican in its internal, real 
content’.!° On the other hand, Pestel himself made a curious 
admission during the enquiry to the effect that he had intended 
to compose the chapter on supreme government to include in his 
‘Russian Law’ (he did not have time to write this chapter) in two 
variants —the republican and the monarchical—so that ‘having 
chosen either of these, it would then have been possible ... to 
include it in the main composition’.” Why this alternative? M.V. 
Nechkina suggested that it was dictated by the need to 
compromise with the members of the Northern Society, who 
insisted on the convening of a Great Assembly which would be 
able to adopt either a republican or a monarchical government.”! 
Such a suggestion would seem to resolve the question only in 
part. Pestel was a man of principle who never gave way on 
important matters. If he agreed to two different versions of the 
document setting out the future political system in Russia, then 
this is clearly on the understanding that both will retain the 
essence of his position. What was that essence? 

This essence is clearly seen even in the preliminary drafts of 
the ‘Russian Law’, and in particular in the ‘Socio-Political 
Treatise’, written around 1820. Having analyzed previous state 
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systems, Pestel sees their ultimate flaw as residing in the fact that 
the ‘feudal aristocracy’, the nobility and the clergy, always sought 
to stand between the monarch and the labouring classes ‘in order 
by every means available ... to prevent, as far as possible, an open 
alliance between the monarch and the people’. On the 
contrary, it is necessary to remove this useless and harmful 
mediating link, eliminate all social estates and convert them into 
one ‘people’ grouped into territorial ‘communes’ (volosts) and 
united solely around the central power, the throne. 

This type of thinking is typical of Pestel. Communes of citizens 
equal in rights (among themselves and vis-a-vis the supreme 
power) and bound together by a strong political centre — such is 
the state system which he considered to be the most balanced, 
stable, effective and just. There was, however, one condition: the 
central power must unwaveringly maintain the interests of the 
majority, of the people on which it relies, ‘defend the poor from 
the impositions of the rich’ Dividing society into just two 
spheres, ‘above’ and ‘below’, Pestel defines their relationship as 
follows. The people have three types of rights —political 
(relationship to government), civil (relations between 
individuals, mainly as regards the acquisition and division of 
possessions), and private (when the individuals are not in direct 
contact with either the government or other citizens, insofar as 
the affair concerns their own person exclusively as, for example, 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion, freedom of 
employment, etc.). It was, in Pestel’s opinion, ‘vitally important’ 
not to confuse these rights, to distinguish clearly between them. 
‘If one wishes to make the people happy and prevent the designs 
of the malevolent, it is essential to separate political, civil and 
private rights and never to touch the latter two, so as to provide 
no pretext for increasing the first.’ 

This scheme might at first appear rather unclear, even 
contradictory. On the one hand, Pestel recognizes the great 
importance of civil and private rights, recommends ‘never to 
touch’ them, so as ‘to make the people happy’. On the other, 
however, he makes a firm distinction between the private rights 
of the individual and his political rights. Thus, for example, 
freedom of the press ceases to be related to the political sphere, 
loses any political content and, one must assume —which is 
highly significant—also any corresponding _ political-legal 
guarantees. In what, then, do the personal rights of a member of 
society consist? Pestel’s answer is simple: in achieving material 
‘prosperity’, in ‘providing for himself’. This is the pivot around 
which are to turn all the private rights of the individual, and also 
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all the activities of the state. ‘When Pestel speaks of the 
“prosperity”, “well-being”, “happiness” of the state,’ B.Ye. 
Syroyechkovsky aptly remarked, ‘he is referring not to the 
protection of rights and liberties, not to legal guarantees of 
independence and security, but to the guaranteed provision of 
the means of subsistence, material sufficiency, economic 
prosperity.’> 

This may be true, but the interests of individuals seeking to 
ensure their possession of ‘sufficiency’ may come into collision, 
causing social conflicts and social inequality. It is here that the 
function of the central political power (in this particular 
instance, monarchical) comes to the fore. Its role is to minimize 
these conflicts, to ensure a more or less just distribution of social 
goods, ‘to defend the poor from the encroachments of wealth’. 
The political power can guarantee to the individual various 
personal rights and liberties, but only to the extent that these 
rights and liberties are directed to ensuring that the individual 
receives a ‘just’ share of the social product, to ensuring his 
possession and consumption of this just share. This political 
power also endows the members of society with certain political 
rights (influence on the course of government, participation in 
the election of representatives to local and central organs of 
power, the right of appeal to state organs), but yet again, only 
insofar as these political rights are connected with the resolution 
of a specific task. In short, overall control over the functioning 
of the whole of the social mechanism, and the right of the final 
decision in each concrete instance is reserved by the political 
centre to itself. 

To the objection that this would mean a certain limitation of 
the rights of the individual as compared with ‘normal’ bourgeois 
constitutions, Pestel could reply: in return for this, social justice 
will be ensured. Not only will the people benefit because their 
material interests will be protected, but the government will also 
benefit because it will enjoy stability, political security. By 
satisfying the personal rights (that is, material needs) of the 
population, the government will avoid ‘providing a pretext for 
the increase’ of political rights or, in other words, for the 
emergence of a political opposition. This is the underlying 
significance of Pestel’s theory of separation of rights. 

In the ‘Socio-Political Treatise’, this theory of separated rights 
was to be realized in the form of a ‘democratic monarchy’. Then, 
having watched events in Europe and noted the active opposition 
by monarchs to revolutionary movements, Pestel began to 
incline towards a republican form of government. However, the 
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basic concept of an all-determining political centre remained 
unaltered. The Decembrist Ivan Yakushkin recalled the period 
when ‘Pestel envisaged a republic in Russia and wrote his 
“Russian Law”... He read extracts from it to Kisselyov 
[commander of the 2nd Army and Pestel’s commanding officer] 
who once remarked to him that he was leaving his tsar too much 
power. By “tsar”, Pestel meant the executive power.’ 

Now we can see why Pestel could propose in his ‘Russian Law’ 
two variants of post-revolutionary political organization. 
Whether there sits upon the throne a nominal emperor 
considerably restricted in his powers (the Decembrists proposed 
not only Constantine, but also the widow of Alexander I, 
Yelizaveta Alexeyevna), or whether there is a Constituent 
Assembly, in either case Pestel is envisaging the existence of a 
powerful executive authority holding all the threads of 
government in its hands. This reveals the essential difference 
between Pestel’s project and that of Nikita Muravyov. 

In contrast to Muravyov, whose political structure is based on 
the principle of providing legal guarantees for the individual, 
Pestel, as N.M. Druzhinin has correctly noted, ‘is inspired by a 
different ideal — an all-powerful organized state which sacrifices 
the interests of the individual citizen in the name of “the greatest 
happiness” of the whole people’.”’ There was also a difference in 
the socio-class orientation—in one case on the aristocratic and 
bourgeois upper strata, in the other, on the middle classes and 
the peasant lower strata. 

In the ‘Russian Law’ we find the nominal proclamation of 
almost all the bourgeois liberties and rights of the individual also 
enshrined in Muravyov’s constitution (personal freedom, 
freedom of conscience, of speech, of the press, of economic 
activity, etc.). However, many of them are accompanied by 
reservations which either severely restrict or even simply annul 
them. Having declared the right to property to be ‘sacred and 
inviolable’, Pestel then adds: ‘If the confiscation of private 
property is required for the common good, then this must be 
done only if it is commonly agreed that the common good 
unavoidably requires it.’ It is clear that in such a context it is 
pointless to speak of any real guarantee of private property. 

In his project, Muravyov speaks clearly and unambiguously 
about the freedom of the press: ‘Each has the right to set forth 
his ideas and feelings without restriction, and to communicate 
them by the press to his fellow-citizens. Books, as other activities, 
may be prosecuted in court and tried by jury.” Pestel, however, 
when introducing ‘free printing’, makes the following 
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reservation: ‘Any teaching, preaching and occupation contrary 
to the law and rules of morality, and especially which corrupt and 
lead to temptation, must be totally banned.’ This, as we can see, 
is a wholly different approach. 

While proclaiming ‘freedom of _ religion’, Pestel 
simultaneously declares that Orthodoxy is ‘the main faith of the 
great Russian state’; other religions are permitted, but all 
‘operation of the laws of other creeds’ which ‘are contrary to the 
spirit of the laws of Christianity’ are prohibited. In exactly the 
same way, while prescribing for ‘freedom of enterprise’ and all 
other such activities, Pestel simultaneously forbids, for example, 
the running of ‘boarding schools and other educational 
establishments’ by private persons. We find nothing of this 
kind in Muravyov’s constitution. 

Particularly striking is the contrast with regard to such a 
‘standard’ bourgeois right as the freedom of assembly. 
Muravyov’s constitution states clearly: ‘Citizens have the right 
to establish any kind of society and fraternity, without requesting 
or requiring permission from anyone, provided their activities 
are not contrary to the law.’>! Here again, the only restriction is 
that of the law and law courts. As for Pestel, his project states 
directly: ‘All private societies established on a permanent basis 
must be totally banned, be they public or secret, because the first 
are unnecessary, and the second harmful.” This is perfectly 
logical: insofar as a single and indivisible political centre forms 
the corner stone of Pestel’s project, it follows inevitably that 
measures must be taken to prevent the emergence of a political 
opposition. 

The centralizing, authoritarian nature of the type of 
government proposed by Pestel is also illustrated in his solution 
to the nationalities question. According to Pestel, the relations 
between large and small nations and states are determined by 
‘the right of nationhood’ (that is, the desire of small nations 
located in the peripheral regions of a large state to win political 
independence and, simultaneously, their ability to preserve this 
independence), and ‘the right of expediency’ (that is, the desire 
of a large state to ensure that ‘the forces of the smail nations 
surrounding it should increase its own forces, and not the forces 
of some other, neighbouring state’). As regards Russia, Pestel 
gives decisive preference to ‘the right of expediency’. Therefore 
Finland, Estland, Lifland, Courland, Georgia, the whole of the 
Caucasus, etc., ‘come under ... the rule of expediency, and must 
in consequence abandon in perpetuity their right to individual 
nationhood’. 
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Pestel believed it essential to pursue a consistent policy of 
Russifying all the nations of Russia, so that ‘the one Russian 
language should be spoken’, and the various ‘names’ of 
nationalities should ‘be abolished, and everywhere united with 
the name of the Russians’. He even proposed that some 
rebellious Caucasian peoples should ‘be sent by force into the 
interior of Russia and scattered in small groups among all the 
Russian volosts’. In his opinion, this would mean that ‘all the 
various tribes living in Russia will, to the common benefit, be 
completely Russified, and thereby co-operate in raising Russia 
to the highest level of prosperity, greatness and might’.* 

While noting these powerful elements of centralization, 
reglamentation, and even chauvinism in the ‘Russian Law’, we 
must bear in mind two factors. First, the ‘Russian Law’ was not 
a constitution in the true sense of the word, but an instruction 
for the Provisional Supreme Administration which, according to 
Pestel’s project, was to govern during the transitional period 
following the revolution. After the experience of the French 
Revolution and other revolutionary events which followed in its 
wake in other countries, Pestel came to the conclusion that ‘all 
that has happened in the last half-century shows that people 
conceiving of the possibility of sudden actions and rejecting 
gradual measures in the transformation of the state have 
suffered the most dreadful catastrophes, and are again subjected 
to the yoke of despotism and lawlessness’. Therefore in order to 
change the political structure of Russia, a gradual approach and 
a strong hand are essential—a provisional dictatorship —since 
the former power is discredited, and it is impossible to transfer 
immediately to parliamentary democracy as ‘the basis for 
representative supreme power does not yet exist in Russia’. 
Pestel believed it essential that the provisional authority should 
govern for ‘not less than ten years’. During this period, or 
possibly longer, the country was to be governed by a group of 
people (mainly the Decembrists themselves and others chosen 
by them) who would lay the foundations of the new 
socio-political order with an iron hand, considerably restricting 
the rights of individual citizens as they did so. These restrictions 
would affect everyone, but were directed mainly against the 
landowning and bourgeois elite. The ‘Russian Law’ openly states 
that these ‘aristocracies’ are not only ‘not to be permitted’ as 
social groups, but ‘to be destroyed if they exist anywhere’, since 
the aim of the state consists ‘not in partiality to a small number, 
but in the greatest possible happiness for the largest number of 
people’.¥ 
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Secondly, while regulating and restricting political and civil 
rights, Pestel offered in return concrete material advantages to 
‘the largest number’ of the population: the distribution of land. 
Pestel’s agrarian project is closely linked to his political 
constitution. It was precisely the distribution of public land 
which, in his words, would turn the volost into a true ‘political 
family’. According to Pestel’s project, each citizen exercises his 
political functions only in the volost (commune), electing 
delegates to the ‘local assemblies’ of the gubernia, who then elect 
deputies to the People’s Veche (Assembly). The distribution of 
public land, argues the author of the ‘Russian Law’, links all the 
members of the commune by mutual interests and, furthermore, 
‘by means of this political family, each citizen will be more 
closely attached, more closely bound, so to speak, to the entire 
composition of the state. Each will see that he exists within the 
state for his own benefit, that the state is concerned for his 
welfare.’ 

Pestel has no doubt that if the Provisional Supreme Adminis- 
tration is able to introduce such an order, it will gradually become 
possible to transfer to republican government since, in the first 
place, the members of the commune will learn to elect those 
people who secure their material interests and, secondly, their 
material needs satisfied, and freed from the ‘abuse’ of the aris- 
tocracy and other rich people, the population will not seek, 
through its delegates or in electing them, to undermine the exist- 
ing political order and its founding principles. ‘...The so-called 
“plebs”...,’ wrote Pestel in his ‘Russian Law’, causes disorders 
only when they are oppressed or when the rich bribe and incite 
them; they themselves are always tranquil.’* 

Such was the political model proposed by Pestel — authorita- 
rian in its methods and democratic in its aim of satisfying the ma- 
terial interests of the working majority. In this, as in other re- 
spects, it differs considerably from the political concepts of other 
Decembrists. Is it utopian, or a bold plan by an original social re- 
former? It is both simultaneously. The ‘Russian Law’ curiously 
combines an anti-feudal thrust and a failure to understand, and 
hence rejection of, the progressive nature of the bourgeois order 
in comparison with pre-capitalist societies (the ‘aristocracy of 
wealth’, according to Pestel, ‘is far more pernicious than feudal 
aristocracy’)*; the readiness to break decisively with the old state 
order and, at the same time, a tendency towards an all-embrac- 
ing, centralized, bureaucratic system of state organization and 
control; a number of slogans objectively bourgeois in nature (the 
encouragement of private property, ‘freedom of enterprise’, etc.) 
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and a clearly-marked anti-bourgeois orientation and elements of 
levelling and reglamentation. 

Pestel’s project was unquestionably utopian in terms of its 
feasibility in the conditions of the day. Yet nonetheless the 
‘Russian Law’ creates the impression of a complete and 
systematic plan possessing its own internal logic, and even 
practical in certain respects. The entire political structure 
devised by Pestel is very ‘Russian’, taking into account a number 
of features which characterize Russian national history and 
socio-political climate—for example, egalitarian-communal 
tendencies among the peasantry, the monarchic illusions of the 
people, the tradition of a single, powerful authority, and of 
viewing Russia as a great power. ‘He knew the spirit of the 
nation,’ remarked Herzen, who thought highly of Pestel’s 
agrarian programme (VII, 200). 

Pestel was possibly the only one of the Decembrists to bring 
together the idea of a provisional military dictatorship based on 
the experience of the French Revolution, and the specific 
conditions existing in Russia. However, he then came up against 
the problem which Radishchev had tried to resolve — the danger 
of a military government developing into an autocracy of the 
Bonapartist, despotic type. 

Pestel’s idea of the military dictatorship provoked sharp 
objections among the Decembrists; they were no less familiar 
than Radishchev with the examples of Cromwell and Napoleon. 
‘According to what you say,’ protested Pyotr Borisov to Mikhail 
Bestuzhev-Riumin, a supporter of Pestel’s ideas, ‘the revolution 
will be a military one ... the military alone will carry it out and 
complete. Who will appoint the members of the provisional 
government? Will the military alone be involved? By what right, 
with whose agreement and approval, will they govern the whole 
of Russia for ten years? What will its power consist of, and what 
do you see as preventing one of the members of your 
government, elected by the military and supported by bayonets, 
seizing power for himself?’?’ 

Kondratii Ryleyev had similar fears. Pestel himself clearly felt 
no particular anxiety in this regard. A man with a practical cast 
of mind, he was of the opinion that in Russia it was impossible 
to bring about a social revolution without the maximum 
concentration of power, in this case in the hands of the military. 
However, history did not grant the Decembrists the opportunity 
to put this plan to the test. 

To sum up what we have said so far: all Pestel’s ideas — the 
intention of basing state policy on the satisfaction of the material 
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needs of the majority at the expense of restricting a minority, the 
outline of a partial ‘black division’ (division of land.—Tr.), a 
revolutionary dictatorship, democracy developing out of 
centralization and vice versa—although undoubtedly ahead of 
their time, nonetheless included elements anticipating the 
future, ideas and slogans that were to be part of the subsequent 
revolutionary process in Russia. Pestel might indeed be 
described as ‘a socialist before socialism’ (Herzen, VII, 200); he 
was a herald of things to come. Although the ‘Russian Law’ was 
lost for many decades, its author had indicated a path which was 
later to be taken, especially by the Populists. 
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Chapter Five 


THE ORIGINS OF ‘RUSSIAN SOCIALISM’ 


Following the defeat of the Decembrists in 1825, there began 
in Russia a long and painful period of reaction. ‘For thirty years 
the government system of Nicholas “the Unforgettable” 
weighed down in Russia,’ wrote Georgy Plekhanov. ‘Stagnation 
was turned into a dogma. All active, thinking, protesting people 
were either destroyed or obliged to disguise themselves to the 
point of being unrecognizable.’! 

The impossibility not only of engaging in any open political 
struggle, but in any kind of public activity at all initially caused 
many of the best minds in the country to turn to religion, aesthe- 
tics and philosophy. Nikolai Stankevich occupied himself with 
religious and philosophical concepts of moral education; Alex- 
ander Herzen sought to find the basis and a programme for vital 
activity in the ideas of early Christianity; in his ‘Philosophical 
Letters’ Pyotr Chaadayev created a socio-religious utopia, link- 
ing his hopes to Catholicism. In Viadimir Pecherin, we see a re- 
treat into mysticism. Mikhail Bakunin and Vissarion Belinsky 
were attracted by Hegelian philosophy. For a while their uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the formula ‘all that is real is rational’ led them 
to preach ‘resignation’ to reality and apoliticism. However, 
through this romantic haze, these religious utopias, these phil- 
osophical and political digressions, there runs one dominant aim: 
‘to reach out and touch real society, point to the lies, the wounds, 
the suffering’. 

In the late 1830’s and early 1840’s, the more profound and 
sober thinkers abandoned religious-mystical search and began 
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to attack more vigorously in their writings the ‘irrationality’ and 
‘inhumanity’ of the existing order. 

‘Soon two batteries came forward,’ Herzen wrote of this peri- 
od. ‘Periodical literature became propaganda, and it was headed 
by young and energetic Belinsky. University departments became 
pulpits, lectures—sermons on humanization... The sermon in- 
tensified ... always the same sermon —laughter and tears, books 
and speeches, Hegel and history — everything called upon people 
to become aware of their position, to perceive servility and their 
own lack of rights with horror, everything pointed to science and 
education, to the purification of thought from all its traditional 
tubbish, to the freedom of conscience and intelligence’ (XX, 
book 1, 348). 

The renewal of thought is most vividly illustrated in the 
literary criticism of Belinsky, the philosophical-publicistic works 
of Herzen, and the lectures delivered by the historian 
Granovsky. This awakening of society was also stimulated by 
belles-lettres. Contemporary readers were shaken by the 
pictures of Russian life drawn by Gogol in Dead Souls. 
Dostoyevsky, Grigorovich, Saltykov-Shchedrin and Herzen 
pointed to the sores of society. Nekrasov began his work. 
Inspired by Dead Souls, and works in the ‘naturalist’ style, 
Belinsky contrasted ‘official patriotism’,> the idea of preserving 
the existing order, with the revolutionary-democratic idea of 
national spirit, based on the idea of transforming that order. 

Such activity was remarkable, but its significance should not 
be exaggerated. Under the suffocating, despotic regime of 
Nicholas I, opposition to servility was muffled, and the lines of 
division were barely visible: the democrats had still not separated 
from the liberals, in the mid-forties the polemics between the 
Westerners and the Slavophiles, polemics far removed from 
explicit formulation of socio-political problems, rose to the 
surface of public life. This division, however, was an indication 
that social thought was maturing. 

At the beginning of the 1840’s, the representatives of the Mos- 
cow Slavophile party (Alexei Khomyakov, Ivan and Pyotr Kire- 
yevsky, Konstantin and Ivan Aksakov) and the representatives of 
the St Petersburg Western party (Alexander Herzen, Timofei 
Granovsky and their friends) remained on good terms despite 
their philosophical differences. By the middle of the 1840’s, how- 
ever, they had broken with each other, a process accelerated by 
the articles and letters written by Belinsky, who had moved to St 
Petersburg. From now on Slavophilism and Westernism would 
be sharply opposed. Slavophilism placed its faith in a special path 
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for Russia, different from that of bourgeois Europe. They 
idealized the old Russian way of life, preached the principles of 
love, goodness and brotherhood, propagated the idea of the com- 
mune as the founding principle of the people’s way of life and 
defended an illusory harmony between the autocracy and the 
people. Westernism linked the future of Russia with the assimi- 
lation of the historical achievements of the West and the con- 
tinuation of the reforms of Peter I. 

Dramatic zigzags could be seen in literature. In his ‘Selec- 
tions from Correspondence with Friends’ (1847), Gogol re- 
nounced the critical ideas expressed in his earlier works. Non- 
etheless, among the thinking public (right up to the sharp turn 
in the policy of Nicholas I and the reaction of 1848-1849), the 
oppositional mood was growing. The culmination came in the 
form of the famous uncensored ‘Letter from Belinsky to 
Gogol’, which delivered a massive blow against servile rela- 
tions, depicting them as a national catastrophe which must be 
ended whatever the cost. ‘You have not noticed,’ Belinsky in- 
formed Gogol, ‘that Russia sees her salvation not in mysticism, 
not in ascetism, but in the successes of civilization, education 
and humanity. She needs not sermons (she had heard enough 
of them!), nor prayers (she has said enough of them!), but the 
awakening in the people of a sense of human dignity, trampled 
for so many centuries in dirt and filth—rights and laws in ac- 
cord not with the teaching of the church, but with common 
sense and justice, and as strict an observance of them as 
possible. But instead of this she presents the dreadful spectacle 
of a country where people are bought and sold without even 
that justification which the American plantation owners boldly 
use, asserting that the Black is not a man: a country where 
people use not names but nicknames for themselves: Vanka, 
Vaska, Steshka, Palashka; a country where not only is there no 
guarantee for the individual, for honour and freedom — there is 
not even police order, but only huge corporations of various of- 
ficial thieves and robbers’ (X, 213). 

The theoretical advance in liberation thought was 
characterized by two processes — the assimilation of those ideas 
which, in the West, were absorbed by Marxism, and the 
formulation, in the polemics between the Slavophiles and the 
Westerners, of certain postulates for the later theory of ‘Russian 
socialism’. To begin with, let us look in closer detail at the 
emergence of this theory. 
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‘The Thirst for a New Social Philosophy’ 


In the first half of the 1830’s, the first supporters of socialist 
ideas appeared in Russia in the form of a circle founded by Her- 
zen and Ogaryov. Over the following decade advanced thinkers 
in Russia (Belinsky, Bakunin, Miliutin, Butashevich-Petrashev- 
sky, Speshnev and others) assimilated the ideas of utopian social- 
ism expressed by such writers as Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen. 
Finally, at the beginning of the 1850’s, there emerged the new 
theory of ‘Russian socialism’ (Herzen), which argued a national 
path to socialism using the collectivist traditions of the agricul- 
tural peasant commune. From that moment on, the socialist orien- 
tation became dominant in the Russian liberation movement and 
combined with the democratic anti-feudal trend. 

Historians are sometimes inclined to view such ‘grafting’ of 
ideological theories from one national-cultural context onto 
another as a simple process of ‘influence’ by other ideas. 
However, such an approach offers little to explain this process. 
In the first place, such ideas are borrowed selectively. Secondly, 
certain internal prerequisites have to exist, thanks to which it is 
possible to make use of ‘imported’ ideas, particularly if they 
developed in a very different socio-cultural milieu. 

Indeed, why should there be support in a socio-economically 
and culturally backward country for ideas which have developed 
in a significantly more advanced society and, moreover, precisely 
at a time when the relative backwardness of Russia was 
intensifying under the reaction of the reign of Nicholas I? 

Various answers are offered to this question. The answer 
which comes closest to resolving the problem is the one offered 
by the Soviet scholar A.I. Volodin, who gives the following 
reasons for the popularity in Russia of the ideas of Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and Owen: ‘Utopian socialism satisfied to some extent 
the strong desire among Russian enlighteners to find a new, 
anti-bourgeois social philosophy, a desire born of or intensified 
by the events of 1830.4 However, this answer is also only half an 
answer, for it still leaves unexplained the reason why Russian 
progressive thinkers should feel the need for a new, 
anti-bourgeois social philosophy (a need not felt, for example, 
by the Decembrists). A similar half-answer is offered by the 
Soviet historian V.A. Dyakov, who states that the “Russian 
socialism” of Herzen and Ogaryov was based on an idealization 
of the rural commune” —we then need to know what gave rise 
to this idealization. Finally, neither of these answers explains the 
tink between the assimilation of the ideas of Saint-Simon and 
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Fourier during the 1830’s and 1840’s, and the emergence of 
‘peasant’, ‘commune’ socialism after 1848. 

While not claiming to have an exhaustive explanation, we offer 
our understanding of the question. It is based on seeing the in- 
terest in Western utopian socialism and the emergence of ‘Rus- 
sian socialism’ as components of one and the same process of de- 
velopment in social thought, on seeing this process as explicable 
only when set against the total conceptual-philosophical back- 
ground of the 1830’s and 1840’s, and in the context of the main 
questions troubling contemporary society. 

The conceptual and philosophical processes which took place 
over these two decades can be understood only in their 
relationship to Decembrism, as a direct or indirect reaction to 
Decembrism. The defeat of the Decembrists was a sad blow for 
progressive thinkers in Russia. However, for many, both then 
and afterwards, it was clear that this defeat was not merely 
fortuitous. Political voluntarism, a conviction typical of the 
Enlightenment that new ideas can be easily transferred to any 
social milieu, and an uncritical imitation of Western political 
forms and methods of action were seen as the root causes of the 
failure of the uprising on 14 December. ‘The young generation,’ 
wrote Pyotr Chaadayev, himself a former member of the Union 
of Welfare, ‘dreamt of reforms in the country, of systems of 
government similar to those to be found in the countries of 
Europe... No one realized that these institutions, having 
emerged in a social structure totally alien to ours, cannot have 
anything in common with the needs of our country... Whatever 
might be the true merits of various types of European legislation, 
as all the social forms are there the unavoidable consequence of 
a large number of preceding factors which remain alien to us, 
they cannot be in any way useful to us.’ 

Similar ideas can be found in Pushkin, Kireyevsky, Nadezhdin, 
Belinsky and a number of other public figures of the time. This, 
however, gave rise to another question — in what lies the specific 
nature of Russia and what path of development is adequate to 
her needs? How does social progress take place in general? What 
are the laws of historical evolution? These were the questions 
which advanced thinkers in the 1830’s and 1840’s sought to 
answer, studying the past and present of their own country and 
events in Europe. 

The situation in their own country offered little consolation. 
While rejecting the Decembrists or believing it impossible to 
follow their example, they well understood that the defeat of the 
Decembrists, as the same Chaadayev wrote in his ‘Philosophical 
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Letters’, had thrown Russia back ‘half a century’, that the 
‘autocracy’ and ‘slavery’ which the Decembrists had opposed 
now flowered even more luxuriantly. Therefore perception of 
the reality around them could not but become deeply pessimistic. 
‘Our social life,’ wrote Pushkin to Chaadayey, ‘is a sad thing, ... 
the indifference to everything that constitutes duty, justice, and 
truth, that cynical contempt for human thought and dignity, can 
indeed lead one to despair.” 

Men, however, cannot continue long in such a sense of futility. 
It is the deepest pessimism which gives rise to hope, which seeks 
a decisive resolution. In the period we are looking at, this was 
nourished by what could be called patriotic sentiment, a 
nationalist mood. 

The term ‘nationalist’ is not infrequently given a negative 
interpretation. However, nationalism, that complex of 
exaggerated concepts regarding the merits and possibilities of 
one’s own country in comparison with other countries and 
nations, is not merely a label, not a compromising term, but the 
scientific definition of a natural social phenomenon which 
invariably accompanies the formation of nations and the 
emergence of national cultures. At certain periods in the 
historical development of nations, as was illustrated by the 17th 
and 18th centuries in Europe and America, the 19th century in 
Russia and Japan, the 20th century in Afro-Asian and Latin 
American countries, nationalism can stimulate the movement of 
society towards national self-determination in the economic, 
political and cultural spheres. At the same time, depending upon 
its socio-class basis and cultural-philosophical orientation, 
nationalism may take various forms —constructive or negative, 
merely rejecting what is ‘alien’; forward-looking or 
backward-looking; revolutionary or conservative. 

The surge in national awareness in Russia began in the period 
of the Napoleonic wars, and it was reflected to a greater or lesser 
degree in the views of the ‘generation of 14 December’. 
However, in the period that followed it became even more 
pronounced, sometimes assuming hypertrophied, exaggerated 
forms and embracing diverse outlooks. In the 1830’s and 1840's, 
the comparison of Russia and Europe, the search to discover the 
pattern and meaning of national history, the attempt to 
overcome backwardness and find specific ways of doing so in the 
context of the stagnant socio-political structures of the autocracy 
of Nicholas I acquired fundamental significance. 

The authorities were quick to detect this mood. ‘The young, 
that is, young aristocrats aged from 17 to 25 years,’ read a report 
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from Benkendorf’s office (the secret police department) to 
Nicholas I, ‘constitute in their mass the most dangerous section 
of the empire. Among these extravagants we find offshoots of 
Jacobinism, a revolutionary and reforming spirit which expresses 
itself in various forms and almost always conceals itself behind a 
mask of Russian patriotism.”® 

Objectively speaking, the nationalism of the post-Decembrist 
(as the Decembrist) period was in many respects bourgeois. How- 
ever, this is far from being an exhaustive definition. There would 
seem to be grounds for classifying as a special type the national- 
ism of the countries of delayed bourgeois development — the sec- 
ond echelon of capitalism (such as Russia and Japan) and the 
third (the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America in the 20th 
century). In a situation of late capitalist development, in which 
traditional or semi-traditional structures are dominant, nation- 
alism takes shape as a complex amalgam of not only bourgeois 
but also pre-capitalist and anti-capitalist elements. Nor is this 
simply an eclectic agglomeration, but a specific conceptual-cul- 
tural synthesis which fulfils a particular historical task, that of 
overcoming backwardness at the conceptual level so as to stimu- 
late the emergence of the nation. This kind of nationalism is char- 
acterized by ambivalence: recognition of backwardness is com- 
bined with a denial of backwardness, with the magnification of 
one’s own country, its past, its culture, this serving as a kind of 
psychological compensation. A critical attitude to the state of af- 
fairs in the country is combined with a sincere love for one’s 
country and deep faith in its future and its historical mission. All 
of this constitutes a specific view of the country, a specific prism 
which is resorted to whenever the more unpleasant aspects of re- 
ality are particularly painful to behold. In the words of the Rus- 
sian poet Lermontov: 


I love my native land, but mine’s a strange love, truly, 
And baffles reason. 


Advanced thinkers in the 1830’s and 1840’s in Russia loved 
their country with precisely such a ‘strange love’. This surge of 
national-patriotic sentiment was born of awareness of the 
‘poverty’, ‘baseness’ of the reality around them. After reading 
Gogol’s Dead Souls, Herzen wrote in his diary: ‘The world of 
Chichikov is a sad one, as ours is also, and there, as here, the only 
consolation is faith and hope in the future; but this faith cannot 
be denied, and it is not merely romantic hope ins Blaue, but has 
a realistic basis, blood somehow circulates well in the Russian 
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breast. I often look through the window at the barge-haulers, 
particularly on holidays when, having enjoyed the festivities, they 
return by the boat with tambourines and songs; shouts, whistles, 
noise. No German has even dreamt of such festivity; and then, 
into the storm, what daring, boldness, flying ahead, and come 
what may’ (II, 214). 

The author of Dead Souls could have lent his signature to these 
words. In that same work in which he exposed social ills, Gogol 
also sang the praises of the famous Russian ‘flying troika’, the 
symbol of Russia’s future advance along a new path. A striking 
fact, but fully in accord with the socio-psychological dialectic of 
the development of social awareness in a backward country: it 
was precisely during the reign of Nicholas, when Russians had 
every cause for pessimism and self-belittlement before the 
developed countries, that we have what was possibly the most 
significant and powerful surge of patriotic pride during that 
century. ‘The Slavs,’ wrote Ogaryov enthusiastically in 
December 1841, ‘are a great tribe and will yet play a major role 
in the fate of mankind. In the Slav you will never find German 
philistinism, French superficiality, English egotism, Italian 
frivolity, however, you will find everything: the German 
speculative mind, French humaneness, English practicality, 
Italian cunning... Yes, the Slavs have as yet produced nothing. 
They have not yet lived. They shall live and produce... After 
visiting Vienna and travelling through the Slav lands I am 
undergoing a bout of Slavinism. I have even begun to view many 
peoples from a different point of view. But my Russia is the chief, 
the focus of a whole generation. Devil take it! Don’t be angry 
with me, my friend! I am speaking of it because I am inspired by 
it, as if I had literally sprouted new wings...” 

Similar statements can be found in the writings of other major 
public figures of the day — Belinsky, Ivan Kireyevsky, Konstantin 
Aksakov, Pecherin, Koltsov, Glinka and others. It was the 
general mood of the age, of which even ‘official nationhood’ 
proclaiming the unity of tsar, church and people, may be seen as 
a rather artificial and ugly reflection. This national-patriotic 
sentiment created a common background against which 
developed the most diverse concepts and trends. 

We have already spoken of the internal contradiction typical 
of nationalism. This contradiction also expressed itself in the 
attitude to the West. The nationalism of any backward country 
derives from a disadvantageous comparison with more 
developed countries; in this sense the Russian thinkers of the 
1830’s and 1840’s explicitly or implicitly accepted the economic, 
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political and cultural superiority of Europe. However, national- 
ism is impossible without yet another factor: without the desire 
to emphasize various national merits on the one hand, and on 
the other, to find the ‘warts’ marring the more developed society. 
This tendency inevitably intensified in the post-Decembrist peri- 
od, when it became clear that the direct borrowing of Western 
institutions was impossible. 

Yet another factor encouraging such sentiments was the 
reaction to the July revolution of 1830 in France, after which, as 
Herzen was to recall later, ‘there was a loss of faith in politics in 
Russia; there they began to suspect the fruitlessness of liberalism 
and the impotence of constitutionalism’ (XII, 76). At the same 
time, the reaction to the events of 1830 revealed something that 
went even deeper: a readiness to criticize the bourgeois culture 
of the West, and the urge to identify its flaws—even by 
comparison with societies of the pre-capitalist type. 

Such an urge inevitably found satisfaction. The social contrasts 
and contradictions of emergent capitalism in the West were 
blatantly obvious. In an article entitled ‘A Journey from Moscow 
to St Petersburg’, written in the form of a commentary on 
Radishchev’s famous book A Journey from St Petersburg to 
Moscow, Pushkin, while agreeing in general with Radishchev’s 
protest against servility in Russia, a servility absent in ‘the 
western lands’, also noted that the position of the working people 
in the West had, if anything, deteriorated in comparison with the 
Russian peasant: ‘Read the complaints of the English factory 
workers: your hair stands on end from horror. How many hideous 
tortures, incomprehensible suffering! What cold -barbarity on 
the one hand, what horrific poverty on the other! You will think 
that it is about the building of the Pharao’s pyramids, about the 
Israelites working under the whips of the Egyptians. Not at all: 
it is about the broadcloth of Mr Smith, or about the needles of 
Mr Jackson...’! 

‘The ulcer of proletarianism’—for Russian thinkers of the 
1830’s and 1840’s this concept served as a symbol indicating the 
internal non-viability of European bourgeois progress. ‘The 
proletariat,’ wrote the Slavophile Alexander Koshelyov, ‘is the 
root of all material evils in Europe, as unbelief is the source of 
all moral evils.’!! They also noted other ills of bourgeois 
development: a hypertrophied sense of private property, egoism, 
individualism, cultural philistinism, etc. 

It was against this background that the ideas of utopian 
socialism spreading through Europe found their way into 
advanced social thinking in Russia. 
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A.J. Volodin has convincingly shown that the influence of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen can be traced in the writings of 
Chaadayev, Odoyevsky, Pushkin, Pecherin, Rayevsky and other 
prominent figures of this period, although the majority of them 
were not adherents of socialist ideas in general. There was, 
however, also direct acceptance of utopian-socialist theories, as 
can be most clearly seen in the case of Herzen, Ogaryov and their 
associates. 

What was the cause of this interest in European utopian 
socialism on the part of representatives of educated Russian 
society? It would seem that, to a large extent —if one sees it in 
the context of the national-patriotic mood dominant at the 
time —it was because utopian socialism presented itself as 
self-criticism by European civilization, pointing to the 
contradictions in bourgeois progress in the developed countries. 
‘Europe needs a new life,”!” wrote Ogaryov in a manuscript of the 
1830’s. This, however, appeared to reduce the distance 
separating Russia from the developed world; this very 
development was being subjected to doubt and reassessment; it 
was no longer necessary to adopt something which contained 
inherent internal flaws; it was therefore possible and necessary 
to seek some other way of eliminating national backwardness. 

This, of course, does not mean that the origins of socialist 
thought in Russia are explained solely by national factors. One 
cannot but agree that ‘arising on one or other national soil, all 
socialist teaching is, in its essence, international’.!> All socialist 
theories have a universal content —orientation on the solution 
of social problems, the abolition of the exploitation of man by 
man—which corresponds to the hopes of various peoples. 
Therefore, as soon as socialist theories arise in the developed 
countries, they begin to spread across the world, including in 
those countries which are lagging in their development. 
Likewise, socialist trends arising in other countries become an 
integral part of the world socialist movement. This essentially 
internationalist mission of socialist theories has been dealt with 
in detail in Marxist literature, and therefore there is no need to 
dwell on it here. We will examine another, less developed aspect 
of the question, which is that, in the concrete conditions existing 
in a specific country, socialist ideas acquire a certain national 
form, colouring, characteristics, as a result of the need to adapt 
the general propositions of socialism to the specifics of a given 
country. The solution of social problems (or the attempt to solve 
them) is simultaneously a way of solving the problems of national 
development. 
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Thus, to sum up, we have a re-evaluation of the Decembrist 
experience and the rejection of ‘politics’ in the sense of a percep- 
tion of the futility of adopting European bourgeois-democratic 
forms; a search to identify the underlying pattern of history and 
find methods of social action which did not merely amount to the 
‘rational perfection’ preached by the Enlightenment; a tragic 
sense of the backwardness of Russia, and the overcoming of this 
pessimism by patriotic inspiration; deference to developed Eu- 
rope, together with an increasing awareness of the flaws of bour- 
geois civilization. Such were the basic elements characterizing 
the conceptual atmosphere among progressive thinkers in the 
post-Decembrist period. They needed to be united into one single 
concept directed at resolving the problems facing the country. 
Representatives of various trends and groups attempted such a 
unification in their own manner. 


Pyotr Chaadayev: ‘Hope Amidst Grief’ 


The first attempt to produce a unified concept was made by 
Chaadayev. 

Initially, the tone of the ‘Philosophical Letters’ is close to 
unrelieved pessimism. The author sees himself as someone 
doomed to inhabit a Necropolis, a moribund, stagnant society 
which has no cultural-creative past, exists only by thoughtless 
borrowing, wallows in ‘slavery’. Cut off from Western 
Christianity as a result of the schism, Russia found herself 
deprived of the animating source of development. Europe, on 
the contrary, was able to reach such a high level of prosperity 
thanks to intense conceptual and cultural work over many 
centuries, connected mainly with theological investigation. It 
was in seeking to resolve the questions of ‘truth’ and faith that 
Western civilization acquired the ‘ideas of duty, law, justice, 
order’, namely, that which was so lacking in Russia. This harsh, 
sombre, not to say hopeless evaluation of Russian reality 
expressed in one of the ‘Philosophical Letters’ was published in 
the journal Telescope (it resulted in the author being officially 
declared insane on the order of the tsar), and had an enormous 
impact on Chaadayev’s contemporaries. 

Many then and later believed Chaadayev to be an uncondi- 
tional Westerner, virtually an apologist for Europe and Catholi- 
cism. In fact, Chaadayev’s criticism of his own country was moti- 
vated by the sincerest and warmest love for his native land, and 
the desire to find a way to end Russia’s backwardness. This was 
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found after the ‘Philosophical Letters’. In a letter to Alexander 
Turgenev written in 1835, Chaadayev begins with his previous 
propositions on the historico-cultural poverty of Russian civiliza- 
tion, declaring that the Russians, unlike the West, ‘were never 
motivated by great faith, by powerful conviction... What have we 
discovered, invented, created?’ However, the conclusion which 
follows is unexpected: ‘Therefore we have no reason to run after 
others; we need to evaluate ourselves honestly, understand who 
we are, leave falsehood behind and establish ourselves in the 
truth. Then we will move ahead, and we will move more quickly 
than others because we arrived after them, because we have whole 
of their experience and all the labour of the centuries which went 
before us.’4 

Here Chaadayev clearly formulates the thesis which had 
enormous influence on all subsequent social thought in Russia: 
backwardness is not a disadvantage only, but also an enormous 
advantage. For national-patriotic awareness this served as a 
stimulus, a discovery which pointed to very optimistic prospects. 
In that same letter to Turgenev, Chaadayev gives such scope to 
his dreams that he asserts: ‘We are called upon... to teach Europe 
an infinite number of things which she otherwise cannot 
understand. Do not laugh: you know that this is my deep 
conviction. The day will come when we will become the 
intellectual focus of Europe, just as we are now its political focus, 
and our approaching greatness, based on reason, will exceed our 
present greatness based on material strength.’ 

Yet in what consists the advantage of backwardness? In the 
first place, as is clearly stated in the letter, it offers the possibility 
of borrowing what already exists, of beginning immediately at 
the higher phase of development already achieved by other 
nations. Chaadayev formulates another point two years later, in 
another letter to Turgenev: in comparison with the Western 
nations ‘we have .. great advantages, selfless hearts, 
simple-hearted faith, because we are not weighed down, as they 
are, with a heavy past, not darkened by hardened prejudices, and 
can enjoy all the fruit of their inventions, efforts and labours’.'® 
So, the second advantage is freshness, naivete, absence of 
corruption, openness to any positive influence, historical youth 
unburdened by long centuries of development. 

Chaadayev develops the theme of the advantages of 
backwardness in the article ‘Apologetics of a Madman’, written 
as a kind of supplement to his ‘Philosophical Letters’. Here he 
compares Russia not only with the West, but also with the East, 
and in relation to these Russia occupies a middle position, and 
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has a certain superiority. ‘We live in the east of Europe, that is 
true, yet nonetheless we have never belonged to the East.’!7 
Although Christian Europe and the Oriental civilizations, in the 
opinion of Chaadayev, are not comparable in terms of their 
significance and level of cultural potential, they are still united 
by a common feature—they have elaborated a complex and 
diversified system of traditions which have already hardened and 
ossified, preventing further development; this is evidence of 
their ‘completed life’,!® of the exhaustion of their allotted life 
cycle. Thus Europe is hampered by ... her high level of 
development, her historical maturity, which now appears not as 
an advantage only, but also as a disadvantage. 

Russia, on the other hand, in the words of Chaadayev, is an 
enormous tabula rasa ready to launch herself culturally, for ‘we 
meet each new idea with a virgin mind. Neither our institutions, 
the free creations of our sovereigns, nor the poor remnants of 
the way of life upturned by their all-powerful plough, nor our 
mores — that strange mixture of clumsy imitation and vestiges of 
a long outlived social order, nor our opinions, which are still seek- 
ing in vain to take shape even with regard to the most insignifi- 
cant things — nothing is opposed to the immediate realization of 
all the benefits which Providence has planned for mankind. It 
needs only someone to speak out amongst us with a powerful will, 
and all opinions will be effaced, all beliefs submit, and all minds 
will open to the new thought which is proposed to us.’!® 

Here is yet another advantage of backwardness: inculcated 
over the centuries, the habit of obedience may, in principle, pro- 
vide considerable social, political and cultural mobility. Even 
‘slavery’, so decisively condemned by Chaadayev in the first of 
his ‘Philosophical Letters’, begins, under his pen, to be not only 
a disadvantage but also an advantage. ‘Look through our 
chronicles from beginning to end,’ he remarks, ‘and you will find 
oneach page the profound effect of power, the constant influence 
of the soil, and almost no manifestations of social will. However, 
justice requires that we also recognize that, in renouncing our 
power in favour of our rulers, in giving way before the natural 
clime of our land, the Russian people have displayed a great wis- 
dom.’” Having conserved its strength and cultivated the disci- 
pline of obedience, the Russian nation is potentially free to make 
arapid leap in its development. Moreover, the author of the ‘Apo- 
logetics of a Madman’ is deeply convinced that ‘we are called 
upon to resolve many problems concerning the social order, to 
carry through many of the ideas which emerged in old societies, 
answer the most important questions which occupy mankind’.?! 
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It is worth noting that this phrase by Chaadayev can also be in- 
terpreted to refer to European utopian socialism —‘ideas con- 
cerning the social order’, the ‘most important questions which 
occupy mankind’. It is well known that Chaadayev followed Eu- 
ropean socialist thought, and in particular was familiar with the 
works of Lamennais. 

The ideas of Chaadayev were of great importance for 
liberation thought in the 1830’s and 1840’s. He not only broke 
the ‘slavish silence’, launched, to use Herzen’s expression, ‘a shot 
into the night’. He was one of the first to illustrate that transition 
from pessimism to optimism and faith in the future of Russia so 
important for his contemporaries. He was the first to speak of 
the advantages of backwardness, to say that underdevelopment 
contains the potential for development, baseness the potential 
for greatness, slavery the potential for freedom. These ideas 
were warmly praised by his contemporaries. In 1844 Herzen 
wrote in his diary that he agreed with Chaadayev on the need to 
move from hopelessness to hope —‘making of hope a virtue’. 
‘This aspect of hope amidst grief, of firm hope in what appears 
to be an impasse is something which we [that is, Russia] must, in 
the main, carry out. Faith in the future of our people is one of 
the conditions of achieving that future. The past tells our heart 
that it has not been in vain: it is proven by the deep tragedy which 
fills every page of our history’ (II, 339). In other words, by its 
suffering in the past the Russian people have earned the right to 
a better future, to bright prospects. Chaadayev’s ‘hope amidst 
grief’, based on the idea of the advantage of backwardness, did 
not remain unnoticed by the founder of ‘Russian socialism’ 
Alexander Herzen. 


‘It Would Be Shameful for Us 
Not to Overtake the West’ 


If Chaadayev saw Russia as possessing the advantages of 
backwardness, and saw in that backwardness a source of hope for 
the future, the Slavophiles cast doubt on that very backwardness, 
emphasizing the positive elements in the Russian past and the 
merits of Russian civilization. Slavophilism was the most striking 
expression of the nationalistic trend in the 1830’s and 1840s. 

The emergence and development of Slavophilism was closely 
linked to those issues which we have examined in the preceding 
pages. This can be clearly seen by turning to one of the major 
theoreticians of Slavophilism, the publicist Ivan Kireyevsky. As 
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with Chaadayev, his starting point in the 1830’s was a pessimistic 
appreciation of Russia’s backwardness in comparison with the 
West, which he explained by arguing that, of the three basic 
elements composing European civilization (Christianity, 
barbarianism and antiquity), Russia lacked the third —ancient 
classical culture. Therefore Russia lacked that which Europe had 
taken from this ancient heritage—Roman law, the 
self-government of free cities, the erudition of the Catholic 
Church, the political mobility of the middle strata, the 
Renaissance, which revived the culture of antiquity. The 
revolution brought about by Peter I was ‘not so much a 
development of as a break with our national heritage; not so 
much an internal success as an external innovation’. 
Following this, however, in an article entitled ‘In Reply to 
Alexei Khomyakov’ (1839), written when the Slavophile 
movement was taking shape at the conceptual and organization 
level, Kireyevsky reappraised the points of emphasis within his 
comparison of West-European and Russian civilizations. He 
now declared that the specific feature of Western civilization was 
‘the triumph of rationalism ... over the inner spirit of reason’, an 
imbalance which finally led to loss of faith, universal egotism, 
individualism, hypertrophied utilitarianism and sense of private 
property, as Christian sentiment in the West ‘was distorted by 
free-thinking’.* In Russia, on the other hand, faith always 
enjoyed primacy over reason, reason over intellect, the 
community over the individual. ‘The individual belonged to the 
world, the world to him.’” The institution of private property 
had not taken root in Russia, above all, private ownership of land. 
Another leader of the early Slavophile movement, Alexei 
Khomyakov, was even more resolute in his rehabilitation of 
Russian history. In his article ‘On the Old and the New’ (1839), 
he extolls the ‘former life of Russia’, where the ordinary people 
were literate, where there was trial by jury in the northern 
regions, and an active monastic clergy. Although Khomyakov 
does not close his eyes to the dark aspects of Russian history and 
life (servility in particular), his article ends on a positive note: ‘It 
would be shameful for us not to overtake the West. The English, 
French, Germans have nothing noble to boast of. The more they 
look around them, the worse and more immoral their society 
appears to them. Our past offers us an example and the 
foundation of all that is good in individual life, in jurisprudence, 
in social relations; but this was repressed, destroyed by the 
absence of a state structure, by internecine strife and subjugation 
by external foes. Western people are obliged to push aside the 
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past as bad and to create what is good in themselves; we have only 
to revive and clarify the old, recognize it and act upon it. Great 
is our hope in the future.’> 

This nationalistic ‘black and white’ contrast between the West 
and Russia gradually intensified among the Slavophiles, 
sometimes assuming herculean proportions. At times they began 
openly to preach cultural isolationism — and not only people like 
Pyotr Kireyevsky, of whom Herzen wrote that ‘his morose 
nationalism included the total and definitive alienation of 
everything Western’ (IX, 161), but also people like Ivan 
Kireyevsky who, at the beginning of Slavophilism, had issued this 
sober warning to his fellow-Slavophiles: ‘Can anyone save a 
madman think that one day ... everything that Russia has 
received from Europe over the course of two hundred years will 
be eradicated from her memory?’ Some time later, however, in 
the article ‘On the Nature of Enlightenment in Europe and Its 
Relationship to Enlightenment in Russia’, he was already 
proposing that education in Russia, ‘composed hitherto of a 
mixture of material, largely alien’, be rebuilt ‘solely out of our 
own material. Then it will be possible in Russia to create a 
science based on national foundations, and differing from that 
which is offered to us by European Enlightenment.’* 

It would, however, be one-sided to judge Slavophilism solely 
on the basis of such exaggerations. The Slavophiles themselves 
often recognized and repudiated them. ‘Do me the favour,’ 
Khomyakov wrote to a friend, ‘of putting aside any idea that 
returning to the past has become our dream.’”’ Despite their 
idealization of pre-Peter I Russia, the Slavophiles did not deny 
the need to bring technological progress, education and 
democratic reforms into Russia. The encouragement of 
nationalist self-exaltation became, in their writings, a conceptual 
‘energy source’ to drive national development, to overcome that 
national backwardness which the Slavophiles, albeit only en 
passant, albeit unwillingly, yet nonetheless recognized. 

It is no accident that their works contain references to the now 
familiar theme of the advantages of backwardness. Like 
Chaadayev, the Slavophiles saw one of these advantages as being 
the possibility of borrowing the achievements of developed 
nations. However, unlike Chaadayev, the Slavophiles added to 
this various positive and, in their opinion, viable elements of the 
Russian traditional socio-cultural heritage. The chief such 
element they saw as peasant commune. ‘The commune is one of 
the secular institutions which has survived throughout the whole 
of Russian history,’ wrote Alexei Khomyakov. ‘Remove it, and 
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nothing is left; out of its development there can emerge an entire 
civic world.’ 

The commune attracted the Slavophiles not merely for 
nationalist reasons, not merely as an integral part of Russian 
history and culture. They saw in the commune the germ of a 
future development along lines proposed by European thought, 
as a means of avoiding ‘the ulcer of proletarianism’, as the 
embodiment of the principle of collectivism, a principle so 
lacking in the West. In other words, they saw the commune in 
terms of those anti-bourgeois sentiments which had arisen 
among Russian thinkers in the 1830’s and 1840’s on analyzing 
trends in European social life and thought, and in particular the 
theories of utopian socialism. 

In an informative article which retains its significance to this 
day, the Soviet historian S.S. Dmitriyev once convincingly 
argued that early Slavophilism was closely connected with 
Western utopian-socialist ideas.” In their works, the prominent 
theoreticians of Slavophilism frequently quoted and analyzed 
sympathetically the works of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Louis 
Blanc, George Sand and Proudhon. Their contemporaries often 
confirmed the connection between Slavophilism and socialism. 
‘Is not socialism, wrote Herzen in his work ‘On the 
Development of Revolutionary Ideas in Russia’, ‘recognized by 
the Slavophiles as it is by us? It is a bridge on which we can reach 
out our hands to each other’ (VII, 248). 

The history of socialist thought, as was shown in the Com- 
munist Manifesto by the founders of Marxism, reveals not a few 
variants of socialism —feudal, clerical, petty-bourgeois, etc. In 
this sense, when speaking of the classic theory of Slavophilism, 
there would seem to be every basis for speaking of elements of 
aristocratic-romantic, religious socialism. Of all the social 
trends in the 1830’s and 1840's, the Slavophiles were the most 
sensitive to European utopian socialism as the self-criticism of 
Western civilization, and therefore noted the advantages of 
Russian backwardness. The young Ivan Kireyevsky distin- 
guished between ‘old’ and ‘new’ European enlightenment. The 
new, ‘in opposition to the old’—is embodied both in steam en- 
gines, and in certain ‘requirements of civil organization’ which 
are now ‘in contradiction with Roman law’ [that is, with the 
principles of private property], the benefit of which ‘has al- 
ready ended’. Insofar as the ‘new’ enlightenment has arisen in- 
dependently of the old, Kireyevsky argued, Russia is able ‘to 
introduce it at home ... directly, applying it to her own present 
way of life’. 
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The extent to which the Slavophiles saw the future develop- 
ment of Russia on the basis of the ‘communal system’ as conso- 
nant with the ideas of utopian socialism is shown by the follow- 
ing arguments advanced by Alexei Khomyakov. The commune 
should be the universal form of social life in Russia, he wrote, 
and ‘the industrial commune is or will be the development of the 
agricultural commune’. In Russia there already exists an initial 
form of the industrial commune —the workshop, where ‘there 
gather people who from their early years have lived a communal 
life in their villages’. True, Khomyakov then added, ‘I do not 
know of one example of a wholly industrial commune, but there 
are many associations similar to it: for example, mills operated 
on a communal basis, communal village crafts...’! 

The Slavophiles cannot, of course, be considered true 
socialists. In their theories, utopian socialism was merely one 
component, one trend. ‘In our essence,’ wrote Khomyakov in a 
letter, ‘we are not only above politics, but even above socialism, 
which is nothing other than a deduction, and a one-sided 
deduction, from the general education of the human spirit.’ 
However, this ‘even’ is characteristic, revealing the high esteem 
felt by the Slavophiles for the socialist trend in Europe. 

The Slavophiles of the ‘first generation’ deeply influenced 
progressive social thought in their own day and later. Even 
Belinsky, who was one of the most energetic opponents of the 
Slavophiles, declared in his famous article ‘A Review of Russian 
Literature in 1846’ that he found ‘much that is to the point’ in 
their views. As for Herzen, the founder of ‘Russian socialism’, 
he openly admitted that to the Slavophiles ‘belongs the honour 
and glory of the first initiative’ (XV, 147). Describing the 
Slavophiles as ‘friend-enemies’, he wrote that ‘with them begins 
the turning point in Russian thought... Yes, we were their 
opponents, but very strange opponents. We shared a common 
love, but not the same love, ... a common powerful, instinctive, 
physiological, passionate feeling which they saw as recollection, 
and we —as premonition: a feeling of boundless, all-embracing 
love for the Russian people, the Russian way of life, the Russian 
cast of mind. And we, as Janus or the two-headed eagle, looked 
in different directions even as our hearts beat as one’ (IX, 170). 


From Saint-Simonism to ‘Russian Socialism’ 


The importation of European utopian socialism into Russia 
was the work of Herzen and Ogaryov. 
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The founders of socialist thought in Russia began their 
conceptual path by taking up the relay from the Decembrists. 
While still youths they pledged to continue the cause of the 
martyrs of 14 December. They became students, as Herzen later 
recalled, ‘with the firm purpose of founding the core of a society 
made in the image of the Decembrists’ (X, 317). Very quickly, 
however, they perceived the unreality of such an aim, and their 
thoughts took a different turn. 

This different turn was the philosophy of Saint-Simon, which 
won the adherence of the young Herzen, Ogaryov and their 
associates at the beginning of the 1830’s. Many reasons can be 
given to explain the initial attraction of this philosophy. There 
were ethical reasons—it offered the prospect of the 
‘emancipation of women’, and ‘justification, expiation of the 
flesh’ in contrast to religious hypocrisy (Herzen, VIII, 161). 
There was also youthful maximalism. Ogaryov, for example, 
found in the works of the utopian socialists ideas which 
harmonized with his dreams of ‘the full perfection of the human 
race’.*> At the same time, we would suggest that the main reason 
was that general conceptual context of the post-Decembrist 
period of which we spoke earlier — the rejection of ‘politics’ as a 
means of directly adopting European constitutional forms, the 
search for other ways of overcoming Russian backwardness, 
reflections on the pattern of historical progress in general, etc. 

In part due to the influence of utopian socialism and in part as 
a result of their own reflections, Herzen and Ogaryov became 
gradually more anti-bourgeois in their thinking. As others of 
their age, they were powerfully affected by the ‘ulcer of 
proletarianism’ in Europe. ‘In Silesia the workers are rebelling, 
breaking machines, throwing away products, etc., etc.,’ noted 
Herzen. ‘In a week the family earns 16 gute groschen [pennies]... 
And after this is not the Fourier school correct in exposing 
mercantilism and modern industrialization as a syphilitic ulcer 
infecting the blood and bone of society!’ (II, 360). 

Speaking out against European bourgeois philistinism, ‘totally 
unrestrained extortion’, Herzen outlined the growing class 
antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, which 
later he reproduced in his ‘Letters from Avenue Marigny’, 
dividing ‘the Paris with property and the Paris for property’. He 
becomes convinced that ‘the necessity of a social revolution has 
now become obvious, the enemies of development, like Guizot, 
realize this and tremble. A change in the property laws, 
communal life, the organization of work—these are questions 
which occupy all those who see further than their nose’ (II, 289). 
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Yet nonetheless Herzen and Ogaryov did not accept all the 
specific social projects of European utopian socialism. In 
Herzen’s opinion, ‘there is something lacking in them. In 
Fourier, crushing banality, triviality and detail are placed on a 
colossal foundation. In the case of Saint-Simonism, the pupils 
destroyed their teacher. The people will remain indifferent 
while the sermon follows this path, yet these teachings are great 
in that they will finally arouse the genuinely popular word like 
the Gospel’ (II, 345). On Victor Considerant he writes: ‘Good, 
exceptionally good, but not a complete solution to the problem. 
It is a little cramped in their broad, bright phalanstery’ (II, 361). 

Herzen is to be applauded for having very quickly detected 
elements of ‘the barracks’ in utopian socialist theories, and 
consistently opposing them thereafter. However, Herzen’s 
rejection of certain specific social forms proposed by the first 
European theoreticians of socialism was, it seems to us, linked 
to yet another factor: the attempt to find ways to transfer socialist 
ideals to Russia in forms which would be adequate to Russian 
national conditions. The pioneers of socialist thought in Russia 
began to ponder this problem as soon as they became acquainted 
with European theories. 

The founders of socialism in Russia very quickly formed the 
idea of the desirability and possibility of Russia avoiding the 
bourgeois stage, the germs of the subsequent theory of 
non-capitalist development. ‘The tiers état,’ Ogaryov wrote to 
Nikolai Ketcher in 1835, ‘could take shape in time in our country 
from among honorary citizens. However, is a tiers état necessary, 
useful, just? I think, as you know, that it is not. Therefore, form 
communes dans la lie du peuple [amongst the people 
themselves].’** Here, of course, the term ‘commune’ does not 
have the meaning Herzen and Ogaryov will give to it later, on 
developing their theory of ‘peasant socialism’. Here it refers to 
something akin to Fourier’s phalansteries. However, the very 
line of thought is interesting. 

How did the process of constructing a specific form of ‘Russian 
socialism’ take place in the minds of the pioneers of Russian 
socialist thought? We suggest that the main motivation behind 
their search was a powerful national-patriotic sentiment —not 
simply love of their country, but deep faith in its future, in its 
development, in its social and cultural-creative potential. 
Simultaneously they were beginning to doubt the potential for 
historical evolution of the bourgeois countries of the West, of 
‘philistine civilization’. In 1839, Herzen noted in his diary: 
‘About America, the essays of Tocqueville filled me with sorrow 
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and sadness. In conclusion he says: “Two countries carry the 
future within them: America and Russia.” But where in America 
is the source of future development? A cold, calculating country. 
And the future of Russia is beyond bound —oh, how I believe in 
its progressiveness’ (XXI, 286). 

This assurance that Russia would achieve great things, that she 
was called upon to implement the most advanced social 
undertakings of mankind, became for Herzen an inseparable 
component of his thinking, inspiring all his theoretical 
formulations. ‘...You recall our long conversations before the 
February Revolution,’ he wrote to Bakunin, ‘in which I, like a 
planner, indicated the growth in the mortality of the Western 
“old man”, and you with hope and aspiration — the growth of the 
barely distinguishable life of the Slav youngster [that is, the 
prospect of a future alliance of the Slav countries}. I did not have 
much faith in that, but believed in Russia alone and in her social 
seeds’ (XIX, 289). 

What did Herzen mean_by the ‘social seeds’ of Russia? 
Certainly not the commune alone—and therefore, in our 
opinion, it is mistaken to link the emergence of ‘Russian 
socialism’ solely with recognition of the agricultural commune 
and with its idealization. It was initially born of 
national-patriotic sentiment, from which there then sprung the 
cult of the commune, the glorification of the artel, an apologetics 
of the peasantry, etc. Herzen himself provided an unambiguous 
confirmation of this. ‘It seems to me,” he wrote at the beginning 
of the 1850’s, on the eve of completing his theory of ‘peasant 
socialism’, ‘that there is in Russian life something higher than 
the commune, and stronger than power... I am speaking of that 
inner, not wholly self-cognizant strength which so miraculously 
supported the Russian people when they were subjugated under 
the Mongol hordes and German bureaucracy... | am speaking, in 
the final account, about that strength and that faith in oneself 
which perturb our breast. That strength which, independently of 
all external events and despite them, preserved the Russian 
people and supported its indestructible faith in itself. For what 
purpose?... It is that which time will tell us’ (VI, 199-200). 

The emergence of socialist views and their adaptation to 
Russian problems was a process which naturally involved 
difficulties and doubts — particularly in the case of such a sober, 
analytical mind as that of Herzen. For all his love of Russia, her 
history and her people (indeed, because of that love!), he could 
not but see the dark side of Russian life —not only servility and 
the dominance of the bureaucracy of Nicholas I, but also the 
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‘slavishness’ firmly rooted among the working classes of the 
population. ‘I constantly observe the lower class here,’ he wrote 
in his diary during a visit to the countryside. ‘...What is it they 
lack in order to emerge from their pitiful apathy? Intelligence 
shines in their eyes, eight out of ten of the peasants are no doubt 
far from stupid, and five are positively clever, astute and 
knowledgeable... They are not cowards—each would attack a 
wolf, is ready to wager his life in a fight, is willing to undertake 
all kinds of unnecessary risks... Yet clearly, as Chaadayev says in 
his article, something is missing, we are unable to perform the 
European syllogism. This commune, appreciating all the 
unlawfulness of stupid demands, not accepting in its heart the 
unrestricted power of the landowner, trembles and lies down 
before him if he just says a word!!! (II, 363). As others of their 
day, Herzen and Ogaryov gave anguished thought to ways of 
overcoming the backwardness of Russia, popular apathy. 

Yet again their solution was prompted by their confidence in 
the future potential of Russia, their hope that, if progressive 
people go to the working population, to those in whose eyes 
‘intelligence shines’ and whose heart is full of unused vital 
strength, this will provide the stimulus which could lead to a 
mighty step forward, to the solution of the ‘social question’ in 
Russia. The general! outline of a plan to appeal to the lower 
classes, to ‘go to the people’, appeared very early. In 1836 
Ogaryov wrote to a friend: ‘Take off your frock-coat, put on a 
grey smock, mingle with the crowd, arouse synipathy within it, 
raise it up: that raising up will be a trumpet blast...’ 

Slavophilism played an important role in ‘acclimatizing’ 
Herzen’s socialist views to the environment of Russia. His first 
reaction to the Slavophiles was negative. Despite the ‘common’ 
love for Russia and faith in her shared with the Slavophiles, 
Herzen’s views contained too much of the ‘Western’ belief in 
progress, too much ‘Western’ social radicalism not to notice 
immediately the more repugnant aspects of the Slavophile 
theory, their strange-sounding ode to old Russian patriarchal 
traditions, and their emphasized rejection of Western 
civilization. After a conversation with Ivan Kireyevsky at the 
beginning of the 1840’s, Herzen remarked: “Their view is strange 
in the extreme, it is undoubtedly not without poetry, although its 
one-sidedness is obvious... European practicality and dynamism 
they term petty-minded fussiness, and see as their sole ideal a 
quietest calm, some kind of meditative life in the Indian 
manner... They view the West with hatred. This is as base and 
stupid as to imagine that everything in our country is wretched 
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and repulsive’ (II, 309-310). During this period, Herzen’s 
polemics with the Slavophiles appeared in print and led to a 
bitter wrangle in the press. 

Gradually, however (or, more accurately, simultaneously) 
Herzen began to recognize, although not without reservations, 
the rational core contained within Slavophilism, its ‘intuition’ of 
essential aspects of Russian civilization and the prospects for its 
development. This recognition indicates that Herzen’s thinking 
was moving in a similar direction. ‘Our Slavophiles talk about 
the communal principles,’ we read in his diary for 1843, ‘about 
the fact that we have no proletariat, about the division of arable 
land—all of this is a fine beginning, and in part based on 
underdevelopment ... but they forget, on the other hand, the 
absence of any self-respect, the stupid tolerance of every kind of 
oppression... Is it surprising that our peasant has not developed 
the right to property in the sense of personal possession, when 
his strip of land is not his strip of land, when even his wife, his 
daughter, his son are not his? What kind of property does a slave 
have? He is in a worse position than the proletarian —he is a res 
(thing), an instrument for cultivating the land’ (II, 288). Herzen, 
as we see, differed from the Slavophiles in his sober appreciation 
that the reverse side of this ‘fine beginning’ of pre-bourgeois 
civilization in Russia was a system of oppression ‘worse’, lower 
than the bourgeois. Yet nonetheless he was close to recognizing 
the advantages of ‘underdevelopment’ defended by the 
Slavophiles. 

‘Their main error,’ he wrote about the Slavophiles in 
January 1844, ‘is that, believing (and not without cause) in the 
enormous future of the Slavs as that tribe which is called by its 
openness to correspond to the highest, logico-historical ques- 
tion elaborated by Europe, they wish to see it as possessing in 
its very infancy something higher than European development, 
as if the potential of the future means superiority over reality 
developed and having already achieved its calling’ (II, 328). 
Once again Herzen corrects the extremism of Slavophile na- 
tionalism, which denied the prospect of future progress in Eu- 
rope and admitted the possibility of ‘higher’ social develop- 
ment only in the Slav world. However, the idea of a leap over 
bourgeois structures to arrive immediately in socialism thanks 
to the advantages of backwardness (‘called by its openness to 
correspond to the highest, logico-historical question elabor- 
ated by Europe’) is something Herzen was, in the main, ready 
to accept. In his own reflections he reproduced the logical 
Structure familiar to us from the Slavophiles and from 
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Chaadayev. The West is more developed, but has completed its 
cycle of development; Russia is backward, but therefore has 
everything ahead of her (see: H, 258). 

Herzen’s views underwent such a change that he began to feel 
separated from (and even alone among) the radical Westerners. 
Here, for example, is what he wrote when comparing Belinsky 
and the Slavophiles: ‘What a strange position mine is, a kind of 
unwitting just milieu [golden mean] on the Slav question: to them 
{the Slavophiles] I am a man of the West, to their enemies—a 
man of the East’ (II, 354). 

Herzen’s sympathy with some of the Slavophiles’ concepts, a 
sympathy which began even before he went abroad, following the 
revolution of 1848-1849 and his ‘spiritual drama’, was so 
noticeable that his friend, the famous historian Timofei 
Granovsky, wrote to him in 1854: ‘Looking at the flaws of the 
West, you incline tothe Slavs, and are prepared to reach out your 
hand to them. If you were living here, you would say otherwise’ 
(XI, 531). 

One of the essential elements which Herzen adopted from the 
Slavophiles was their view of the rural agricultural commune as 
the basic unit of collectivism and the germ of progressive, 
non-bourgeois development. We will say more of this later. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the concept of the peasant 
commune as holding out the promise of future socialist 
restructuring was not typical of Herzen or Ogaryov alone. In an 
embryonic form it is also a feature of other early Russian 
socialists, such as the members of the Petrashevsky circle. 

The above does not mean, of course, that the revolutionary 
socialists and the Slavophiles held identical views, or that the 
former are indebted to the latter for the main elements of their 
conceptions. In effect, the similarity in the views of Herzen, 
Ogaryov (and, to some extent, the Petrashevskyites) and the 
Slavophiles as regards the commune is explained by the fact that 
they developed out of the social thought of the post-Decembrist 
period. The final result of Herzen’s philosophical search was the 
theory of ‘Russian socialism’—a theory that was in no way 
Slavophile, although it contained certain important components 
which were originally formulated and developed by the 
Slavophiles (and also by Chaadayev). While not simply 
‘inclining’ to Slavophile nationalism, Herzen and Ogaryov 
sought to combine the ‘science of the West’ (that is, primarily 
socialism) with ‘the Russian popular way of life’, the communal 
prerequisites of ‘collectivism. 
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‘You Wish to Pass Via the Proletariat to Socialism, 
We—Via Socialism to Freedom’ 


The concept of ‘Russian socialism’ appeared in its final form 
in the course of Herzen’s ‘spiritual drama’, his disillusionment 
with the 1848-1849 revolution. Herzen had hoped that the 
struggle of the Paris proletariat would lead to the ‘93 year of 
socialism’ (V, 63). However, French liberalism blocked the path 
to socialism. The June shooting of 1848 revealed to Herzen the 
wholly bourgeois content of the revolution, the triumph of 
‘infuriated shopkeepers’. 

There came a moment when Herzen lost faith in the prospect 
of historical progress altogether. Then he turned once again to 
his own native land and her path of development. ‘Faith in Russia 
saved me from moral death’ (V, 10). 

Thus Herzen’s ‘spiritual drama’, although it was for him a 
period of doubt, of philosophico-historical reflection and 
search, nonetheless did not mean, as did the ‘spiritual drama’ 
of Radishchev, an impasse in his views. Having seen the defeat 
of the proletariat in Paris in June 1848 as the beginning of the 
‘expire’ of Europe, as a delay in the establishment of socialism 
in the West European countries for an unspecified time, Her- 
zen nonetheless did not stop his search. On the contrary, many 
of his former views received something in the nature of a 
weighty confirmation—his anti-bourgeois orientation, his 
doubts about the progressive potential of European societies, 
his belief in the vast internal potential of underdeveloped Rus- 
sia, etc. In effect, following 1848-1849, Herzen gathered 
together the previously scattered elements of his theory of 
‘Russian socialism’. 

The ‘inability’ and ‘incompleteness’ of Russian civilization 
Herzen openly declares to be ‘great talents in our eyes’ (IX, 150). 
“We are for this reason in certain questions ahead of Europe and 
freer than her, that we so lag behind her... The liberals fear to 
lose freedom—we have no freedom; they fear government 
interference in industrial matters—our government already 
interferes in everything; they fear the loss of their personal 
rights —we still have to acquire them’ (V, 12-13). The advantage 
of backwardness lies in the readiness of the Russian people to 
move immediately into a ‘social revolution’ because they have, 
So to speak, nothing to lose except their chains. This is indeed 
another variant of Chaadayev’s ‘hope amidst grief’. These 
Russophile elements in Herzen were noted by Marx, who 
objected several times rather sharply—and perhaps slightly 
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distorting Herzen — against the view that ‘old Europe should be 
rejuvenated with Russian blood’.* 

Under Herzen’s pen the very backwardness of Russia 
sometimes becomes nominal—the European revolutions of 
1848-1849 had revealed their regressiveness and anti-popular 
essence, the impasse into which Western society had entered. 
‘The end of political revolutions, and the rise of a new social 
philosophy — that is what we must preach,’ he wrote to his friends 
in Russia in September 1849. ‘...The world of opposition, the 
world of parliamentary battles, of liberal forms, is that same 
falling world. There are differences: for example, in Switzerland 
publicity has no bounds — print whatever you want; in England 
there are restricting forms, but if we rise a little higher, then the 
difference between Paris, London and St Petersburg disappears, 
and there remains but one fact—a majority crushed by an 
educated but unfree crowd...’ (XXIII, 188). 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Herzen’s 
‘Russian socialism’ was inspired only by national considerations. 
His thought is characterized by a certain dialectic of the national 
and the international. There is none of the dominant 
anti-Westernism typical of the Slavophiles. On the contrary, 
Herzen was of the opinion that ‘the future of Russia has never 
been so closely linked to Europe as it is at present... The national 
element introduced by Russia is the freshness of youth and a 
natural inclination to socialist propositions’ (VII, 255). 

In his validation of a possible non-capitalist path of 
development for Russia, Herzen based himself on the concept 
of a world historical process, on socialism as a universal law of 
the development of mankind. If socialism, he argued, has already 
defined itself as the direction of historical movement in the 
leading countries of Europe, then ‘is it not strange that we should 
now repeat all the long metamorphoses of Western history, 
knowing in advance le secret de la comédie...’ (XIV, 171). Thus the 
prospect of bypassing capitalism is substantiated by the 
possibility of backward countries learning from developed 
countries, borrowing their achievements and avoiding their 
mistakes. ‘...Good pupils often skip a year’ (XIV, 155). 

It is extremely important that up to the moment of this 
possible and so radical historical revolution, Russia preserve 
‘her insignificant, modest commune, that is, the communal 
ownership of land, the equality without exception of all the 
members of the commune, the fraternal division of fields ac- 
cording to the number of cultivators, and communal self-ad- 
ministration’ (XII, 112). It is precisely these principles —‘com- 
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munity’ of production, egalitarianism in distribution, genuine 
democracy —which underlie the socialism that has appeared 
and is consolidating in Europe. The example of the developed 
countries indicates the goal to the backward country, and its 
own institution of the commune is the means of attaining that 
coal. 

: However, a backward country must not only catch up with the 
developed countries and learn from them, but in addition must, 
together with them and also independently, resolve the common 
task of attaining socialism. In the West, argues Herzen, personal 
liberties and democratic standards have already been elaborated, 
but they are accessible only to a minority. In Russia there exists 
the commune, but it ‘engulfs the individual’. ‘...How to resolve 
this contradiction, how to preserve the independence of the 
Briton without cannibalism [that is, without the principle of 
universal competition], how to develop the individuality of the 
peasant without losing the communal principle? In this consists 
the painful task of our age, in this consists the whole of socialism’ 
(XII, 112). 

Hence the need for diverse but parallel paths to one and the 
same goal. ‘It would be mad to begin a revolution with the 
destruction of free institutions [in the developed countries], 
because they are in fact accessible only to the minority; it would 
be even madder to destroy the communal principle to which 
modern man strives because it has not yet developed the freedom 
of the individual in Russia’ (XII, 112). The forcible destruction 
of traditional collectivist institutions — even if this is done in the 
name of enlightenment and civilization—can inflict only harm 
on a backward country; this is illustrated by the behaviour of the 
English in India (see: XIV, 169). 

The appearance of such ideas in Herzen’s writings reveal that 
he, as Chernyshevsky after him, no longer saw his theory as 
confined to Russia alone, but was seeking a general ‘algebraic 
formula’ for the development of backward countries in general. 
Not only must they not, in their path to modernization and 
progress, destroy the surviving forms of traditional collectivism 
(such as communal customs, forms of neighbourly labour 
assistance, etc.), but they must make use of them to restructure 
social relations along socialist lines. This path of development 
for a backward country is not only desirable but the most natural, 
corresponding to its national cultural traditions and existing 
social structures. 

In Herzen’s opinion, a country like Russia has just as much 
chance of achieving socialism as the European countries. More 
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than this, she even has a better chance. Her main advantage is 
the existence of the commune, since, from the point of view of 
securing socialism, the spirit of collectivism is more important 
than freedom of the individual. Therefore, Herzen concludes, 
‘our virgin land, our black earth, is more suitable for sowing the 
grain collected from the Western fields’ (XV, 148). 

The final version of Herzen’s ‘Russian socialism’ retained and 
even intensified the sharp criticism of European bourgeois 
civilization. The main flaws in the West, in Herzen’s opinion, are 
‘a petty-bourgeois spirit’, hypertrophied consumerism and sense 
of property, which have appeared as the result of the alienation 
of the working man from the means of production (above all 
from the land), ‘the unbonding of people, and the bonding of the 
soil to a small number of elect’. Therefore ‘the German peasant 
is the petty-bourgeois of land cultivation, and the worker in all 
countries is the future petty-bourgeois’ (XVI, 138). Therefore 
the danger exists that the industrialized West cannot make its 
way to socialism and that in ‘a world without land, a world of 
urban domination, of the right to property taken to its most 
extreme ... everything will become petty-bourgeois’ (XVI, 141). 

In his criticism of bourgeois civilization, Herzen was able to 
identify certain trends which had indeed become characteristic 
of the contemporary capitalist West. The problem of the 
increasing standardization of life, for example, the loss of 
individuality and its spiritual world, the loss of the individual 
nature of human activity and creativity, etc. — ‘everything is given 
a herd significance, wholesale, retail, virtually accessible to all, 
but not permitting of any aesthetic finish, nor personal taste ... 
an autocratic crowd of unified mediocrity...’ (XVI, 140-141). No 
less striking is the description of the future ecological problems 
facing the industrial world. ‘Look at the dark, dank streets,’ he 
wrote in London, ‘at the population which has grown a couple of 
yards into the ground, ... look at the river flowing with rotting 
tubbish and infection, at this cap of smoke and stench which 
covers not only the city but also its environs... And you think that 
this will remain, that it is the necessary condition of civilization?’ 
(XIV, 174). 

For a time Herzen was convinced of the ‘impasse’ of European 
development, and linked his hopes for socialism and progress 
only with Russia. However, this messianic note was not the 
decisive one for him. He recognized (particularly at the end of 
his life, when he, in Lenin’s words, ‘turned his gaze ... to the 
International’*’) that the West had its own road to socialism, 
‘worker socialism’. At the same time, however, he continued to 
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propound the idea of a non-capitalist path of development for 
Russia via the peasant commune. 

Herzen expressed his fundamental position in the following 
pithy formula: the West and Russia will arrive at the same goal, 
but ‘not by the same path — you, via the proletariat to socialism, we 
via socialism to freedom’ (XVIII, 469). This formula would seem 
to reveal great historical foresight on the part of Herzen, a 
foresight which always compensated for any extremes in his 
thinking and enthusiasm. On the one hand, the path of the 
developed countries to socialism was complicated by the process 
of ‘bourgeoisification’, the ‘petty-bourgeoisification’ of the 
workers, the ability of the ruling capitalist class to manoeuvre 
socially and politically in order to preserve itself and stabilize the 
bourgeois system; on the other hand, the transition to socialism 
in countries lagging behind in terms of bourgeois development, 
although these countries are more ‘easy to rouse’, was 
accompanied by difficulties deriving from the backwardness of 
social relations, surviving habits of ‘servility’, and exploitation of 
a pre-capitalist kind. History, in Herzen’s view, had disposed of 
things dialectically, having endowed various groups of countries 
with advantages, and also with specific social antagonisms which 
do not allow the one or the other group to move ahead along a 
‘smooth’ path of social progress, yet, at the same time, equally 
oblige these groups of countries to search, from different sides, 
the way to it. 


Herzen’s ‘Russian socialism’ is a major phenomenon in the 
history of revolutionary thought and the liberation movement in 
Russia. Marxist criticism has, it is true, revealed its vulnerable 
aspects more than once — the idealization of the commune and 
the peasantry, the historical subjectivism which revealed itself, 
among other things, in the vagueness with which Herzen deals 
with the possibility and feasibility of the non-capitalist variant of 
development in Russia (by which forces, by which classes?). 
However, the Marxist analysis has never limited itself merely to 
‘external’ criticism with regard to non-Marxist democratic and 
socialist theories, but has always fitted them into their 
corresponding historical context and correlated them with the 
interests of specific social classes. From this point of view, 
Herzen’s ‘peasant socialism’ marks the beginning of Populist 
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‘peasant democracy’—a movement which in many ways 
determined the liberation movement in Russia during the 
second half of the 19th century. In the final analysis, Herzen and 
his supporters in the free Russian press succeeded in forming the 
link between the Decembrist period and the subsequent stages 
of the revolutionary struggle in Russia, in becoming the founders 
of the Russian national socialist tradition. 

The introduction of socialism into the liberation movement 
changed the course of the latter and gave it a new direction 
which signified a qualitatively new level of revolutionary 
struggle. Now ‘politics’, political revolution, was recognized in 
principle as being inadequate, and the need for a ‘social’ (that 
is, socialist) revolution was seen as fundamental. At this new 
stage of its development, the liberation movement could no 
longer limit itself to enlightenment and bourgeois-democratic 
slogans. 

The emergence of socialist ideas in Russia, as we have sought 
to show, was objectively the result of the collective effort of social 
thought in the 1830’s and 1840’s. Here there came together the 
influence of West-European theories and the national-patriotic 
sentiments of the period, international and national aspects. The 
socialist trend in Russia was mainly the creation of revolutionary 
Westerners (Herzen, Ogaryov, Belinsky, the Petrashevskyites). 
However, the concept of ‘Russian socialism’, the most influential 
concept of the entire pre-Marxist period, was formed at the 
confluence of Westernism and Slavophilism. While containing 
certain national features, ‘Russian socialism’ also became a new 
form uniting the Russian liberation movement and the 
European revolutionary process, an integral part of 
international socialist thought. This was reflected in the growing 
contacts between the representatives of ‘Russian socialism’ (and 
then their populist successors) and Western socialists. Later, in 
the 20th century, it was discovered that Russian ‘peasant 
socialism’ had been one of the first (and classic) theories of the 
populist type, characteristic of a number of other countries of 
delayed bourgeois development in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 
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Chapter Six 


1861: AT A TURNING POINT 
IN RUSSIAN HISTORY 


One turning point in the history of tsarist Russia was ‘the age 
of 1861’. The bourgeois reform of the country, which the 
defeated Decembrists of 1825 had not been able to carry 
through, had now become a necessity the victors, the Romanovs, 
had to comply with. 

Major social reforms, as Lenin wrote, are ‘the by-product of 
the revolutionary struggle’); the ‘peasant reform’ of 1861 was no 
exception. However, any general truth, while accurately 
expressing the essence of things, is nonetheless unavoidably 
narrow and schematic; concrete manifestations of the essence 
are always more diverse, multi-faceted, more ‘unexpected’. 
Russia, slowly developing along the capitalist path, was rudely 
jolted forward. In the absence of a revolutionary movement 
among the oppressed classes, Russia was subjected to the 
movements and blows of troops from the leading nations of 
Europe — Britain and France —who had already carried through 
their bourgeois revolutions. 

The defeat of Russia in the Crimean War (1853-1856) faced 
tsarism with a choice: either this absolutist-servile empire would 
cease to be a great European power, or else it must catch up with 
its rivals. It had, moreover, become obvious that peasant servility 
could not last much longer —the ferment among the peasantry 
was the single greatest factor obliging the government to hasten 
on with reform. Nicholas I, who did not survive the vicissitudes 
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of the war, was followed by Alexander II. He permitted liberal 
public opinion to take shape and obliged the aristocracy to begin 
discussion of the conditions of a peasant reform. This degree of 
relaxation in the repressive regime during the reign of Alexander 
II was used by the progressive Russian press to bring up a new 
generation of fighters from among the middle classes. The 
journals Sovremennik and Russkoye slovo supplemented the 
uncensored Kolokol published abroad by Herzen. The birth in 
Russia of a radical political opposition to the autocratic regime 
was a major indication of the revolutionary situation which 
emerged in the country between 1859 and 1861. 

Having begun with defeat in the Crimean War, the ‘crisis in 
the upper classes’ finally culminated in the ‘peasant reform’ of 
1861, in the abolition of peasant servility and in a noticeable 
movement in the ‘lower classes’, who did not agree with the 
conditions of their emancipation. 

There is, it is true, another point of view in Soviet historical 
literature, according to which the ‘crisis in the upper classes’ was 
caused above all by the very movement among the ‘lower classes’, 
the oppressed masses of Russia, and the ‘peasant reform’ was a 
by-product of the revolutionary movement not in the 
metaphorical but the quite literal sense. However, those who 
support this view are not totally clear on it. ‘Even now, when 
more than a century separates us from the Reform of 1861,’ 
wrote M.V. Nechkina ten years ago, ‘we must, regrettably, admit 
that the question of “the Reform of 1861 as a by-product of 
revolutionary struggle” has still not been sufficiently analyzed in 
Soviet literature. The investigator tasks set by V.1. Lenin remain 
a scientific priority and demand further study.’ Let us try to 
discover what is involved. 


The Reform of 1861 as a By-Product of 
the Revolutionary Struggle? 


We will borrow a well-known phrase from an article on 
Chernyshevsky published in 1978 to mark his anniversary: 
‘Under the pressure of the peasant liberation movement, under 
the onslaught of the revolutionary “party of the people” (Nikolai 
Dobroliubov), led by Chernyshevsky, the government of 
Alexander II was obliged to undertake the abolition of peasant 
servility.’? 

One detail, however, in this traditional, one might almost say 
hackneyed formula, will surprise the careful reader of the works 
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of Chernyshevsky—the total discrepancy between this and the 
distribution of social forces in Russia in the 1861 period as set 
out by Chernyshevsky himself in his works. 

In his novel The Prologue, Chernyshevsky does indeed draw the 
picture of a government obliged ‘to undertake the abolition of 
peasant servility’. However, The Prologue depicts no pressure by 
any peasant liberation movement, no onslaught by any 
revolutionary party. The peasantry in Russia is somnolent, the 
revolutionary ‘party of the people’ is making no effort 
whatsoever to lead the people. In the words of the hero of the 
novel, Volgin, the government was obliged to set about 
emancipating the peasants by ‘a little scuffle in the Crimea’ 
(XIH, 243), and it was precisely because of the insignificance of 
this war that, in his opinion, the reform was also insignificant 
(XIII, 133-140). 

This raises a rather interesting question—who is correct in 
assessing the starting point of the reform: Chernyshevsky (and 
following him, Lenin) or other, contemporary Soviet 
researches? 

Not only in the novel The Prologue but also in articles 
published in 1859, Chernyshevsky wrote about the ‘heavy 
lethargy’ in which the Russian people were vegetating (V, 694). 
Lenin also spoke about the ‘isolated’, ‘solitary’ uprisings of that 
period, about the fact that the people failed to rise in 
‘widespread’ opposition. The authors of the work The 
Revolutionary Situation in Russia in the Middle of the 19th Century 
speak about ‘outbursts of mass action’ among the peasantry, of a 
‘powerful upsurge’; they argue that the abolition of peasant 
servility was a ‘victory achieved by a broad peasant movement 
and revolutionary struggle’. 

There are also essential differences in the estimation of the 
scale of the revolutionary struggle itself. In his novels What Is to 
Be Done? and The Prologue, Chernyshevsky counted the 
revolutionaries of the day on the fingers of one hand, so to speak. 
Lenin also wrote about the ‘extreme weakness’ of the democratic 
trend in Russia; the revolutionary movement of the day was, in 
his words, ‘weak to the point of nothingness’. The authors of The 
Revolutionary Situation... however, depict ‘the powerful 
currents’ of the democratic movement. Where Lenin saw 
‘individual’ revolutionaries, they have seen a movement ‘in its 
collective forms’. 

Chernyshevsky (and, following him, Marx and Lenin) saw the 
Crimean War as the factor which led to the reform, yet it is 
precisely the Crimean War which has totally disappeared from 
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among the methodological questions raised in the introductory 
chapter of the book in question, and it is only the authors of 
chapters on specific historical events who make any reference to 
this ‘powerful accelerator’ of events. 

When describing any ‘revolutionary situation’, Lenin began 
with the ‘crisis of the upper classes’ creating a ‘crack’ in the sys- 
tem. Into this ‘crack’ flows the indignation of the oppressed masses 
who were suffering, at that time, extreme poverty and destitu- 
tion. During times of upheaval, wrote Lenin, the masses are drawn 
‘both by all the circumstances of the crisis and by the “upperclasses” 
themselves into independent historical action’. This definition by 
Lenin is quoted in the introductory chapter of the aforemen- 
tioned book, but the rather complex order of elements within it 
is immediately replaced by a simpler one: ‘the masses do not wish 
to live as before’, and ‘the upper classes cannot’, ‘the second fol- 
lows from the first’. This is the pattern underlying the arrange- 
ment of all the material throughout the book.’ 

It may be objected that decades have passed since the days of 
Chernyshevsky, and even Lenin, and that historical science has 
not stood still. However, let us take a closer look at confirmed 
or newly discovered facts. 

For the year of 1859, the 3rd Police Department quoted the 
figure of 90 incidents of ‘insubordination’ on landowning estates. 
Soviet historians have now raised this figure to 161. Let us take 
the average, even slightly inflated figure of 250 people involved 
in each incident of ‘insubordination’. Using this figure, we have 
40 thousand people out of 40 million peasants throughout 
Russia. That means one person per thousand — ‘heavy lethargy’, 
to use the expression of one of the most sober politicians of the 
day, Nikolai Chernyshevsky. 

It is true that in the same year of 1859 there was the so-called 
‘temperance movement’ (636 demonstrations). However, even 
the most cursory examination of this ‘temperance movement’ 
excludes it from the ranks of specifically ‘anti-servile and 
anti-government’ movements. Lenin distinguished a 
revolutionary movement motivated by political awareness from 
spontaneous ‘rebellions’. However, it would seem to us that 
rebellions should also be distinguished in terms of the aims being 
pursued. At the height of preparations for the ‘peasant reform’, 
the indignation of the peasants expressed itself under the 
slogans: ‘cheap wine!’ and ‘destroy the taverns!’. This movement 
should be included among those which gave the famous Russian 
satirical writer and author of The History of One Town, Mikhail 
Saltykov-Shchedrin, grounds for concluding that, although in 
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‘historic’ times and periods of all kinds of change, the inhabitants 
of the town of Glupov [from the Russian word glupy meaning 
‘stupid’] did not cease rebelling, they were quite unable to 
understand ‘what the rebellion was about’. 

The fact remains that it was not before but after the publication 
on 19 February 1861 of the Manifesto and the Provisions 
clarifying it that a fairly widespread anti-government movement 
began in the country, and the number of disturbances increased 
tenfold. However, on taking the same average figures, we have 
400 thousand out of 40 million, that is, one person per hundred!5 
This is no longer lethargy, yet still only the first signs of that 
awakening which enabled Chernyshevsky to ask cautiously, in 
1861: ‘Have changes begun?’ 

Let us take the revolutionary movement in that same year of 
1859. Dobroliubov, writing in his diary for 1859, and 
Chernyshevsky, then writing his novel What Is to Be Done?, 
quoted the figure of 6-8 revolutionaries. That is one for every 10 
million! These are those same ‘individual’ revolutionaries to 
whom Lenin referred. It was only in 1861 that a more or less 
ramified revolutionary underground began to form in the 
country, that student demonstrations increased, but that same 
year saw the beginning of government repressions which, a year 
or two later, led to the liquidation of Zemlya i Volya, to the 
extinction of any mass movement among the youth. Even when 
looking at 1861 we have to admit that the revolutionary 
movement in Russia remained weak ‘to the point of 
nothingness’. 

Yet nonetheless the Reform of 1861 was ‘a by-product of the 
revolutionary struggle’. This is axiomatic for Marxist historical 
scholars. However, it is also axiomatic that general laws manifest 
themselves in a specific way each time in the course of history. 
In his evaluation of revolutions ‘from above’ in his own age, Marx 
clearly stipulated that the legitimate governments of Western 
Europe in the 18th century, and in Europe and Asia in the 19th 
century, were compelled to emancipate the peasants both by 
revolutions in their own countries and unsuccessful wars with 
countries which had already had revolutions, and that such wars 
also led to the ‘transplanting’ of the results of the French 
Revolution within the framework of absolute monarchies, but 
only to a limited degree. Such processes, wrote Marx, took place 
in Prussia, which was defeated by the troops of Napoleon in 1806, 
and in Russia, defeated by the troops of Palmerston and Louis 
Bonaparte in 1854-1856: ‘In both countries the daring social 
reform was fettered and limited in its character because it was 
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octroied from the throne and not conquered by the people.” An 
essentially similar interpretation of the 1861 Reform was 
developed by Lenin. He emphasized not only the increasing 
number of peasant rebellions each decade prior to the Reform 
and forcing the tsar to undertake ‘emancipation’, but also the 
fact that these ‘rebellions’ were ‘isolated, scattered, spontaneous 
“riots”; unlike Western Europe in 1789 or 1848, he wrote, the 
people in Russia ‘were unable to launch a widespread, open and 
conscious struggle for freedom... The abolition of serfdom was 
effected, not by an insurrectionary people, but by the 
government, which realized after its defeat in the Crimean War 
that it was no longer possible to maintain the system of 
serfdom.’’ These clear facts about the situation, in no way refuted 
by the latest data, are replaced in certain recent research works 
by a conclusion which may be more ‘revolutionary’ but is 
considerably less accurate: “The Reform of 1861 was forced upon 
the “upper classes” by the “lower classes”.”® 

The plans on the part of tsarism to ‘emancipate’ the peasant 
cannot, of course, be viewed in isolation from internal events in 
the country, in particular the powerful economic development 
which was drawing Russia along the road to capitalism, or the 
various anti-servile demonstrations by the peasantry. However, 
the researcher will understand very little of the complex 
situation surrounding the 1861 Reform if he decides that there 
was already total decline on the eve of the Reform, a 
‘deterioration’ of the Russian economy making it impossible to 
develop further on a servile basis, or if he takes the spectre of a 
‘Pugachyov rebellion’, that compelled tsarism to reform, for a 
rebellion actually taking place, while simultaneously ignoring 
shifts in the European system as a whole, shifts which became 
the direct cause of crucial events in Russia. 

The latest research has, of course, confirmed the enormous 
significance of the revolutionary propaganda engaged in by 
Sovremennik and Kolokol, but this does not alter the fact that this 
propaganda took place little by little, and was unable by itself to 
affect the course of the struggle in favour of the democratic 
trend, all the more so as in 1857-1859 its separation from 
liberalism had only just begun. 

On the cover of the famous 1911 jubilee publication ‘The 
Great Reform’, compiled by Russian liberal historians, there was 
a picture of a ‘goose quill’, symbolizing the fact that the 1861 
Reform was carried out ‘from above’, ‘voluntarily’, on the sole 
order of the tsar. It is worth taking a closer look at this 
complaisant picture, for it reflects the actual state of affairs in 
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‘the age of 1861’. The main ‘executor’ of the reform was and 
remains the autocracy, in the person of Tsar Alexander II. 

Yet, if we adopt a historical point of view, we can say that 
‘executor’ handled the ‘business’ badly. He dug the grave for 
himself personally, for the entire house of Romanovs, and for 
the whole of autocratic Russia. The year of 1861 gave birth to the 
year of 1905 and the year of 1917. In the final account, it was 
those ‘individual’ revolutionaries defeated in 1861 who proved 
right, right in the light of the world historical result which the 
revolutionary struggle was to produce a few decades later. 

Now let us look a little closer at some of the more significant 
aspects and results of the activity engaged in by the 
revolutionaries of ‘the age of 1861’. 


The Russian Democrats Draw Up 
the Strategy and Tactic of Revolutionary Struggle 


Periods of major social change are complex, capable of 
producing abrupt turns in the course of events, and marked by a 
certain ‘openness’ of decision. The situation in Russia was 
specific in that what was new in the country was created by the 
forces of the old, was created in their interests, as an attempt to 
preserve the main thing: the autocratic regime, the dominant 
position of the landowner in social life, the economic privileges 
of the tsar and the aristocracy. The peasantry was allowed no part 
in the elaboration of the ‘peasant reform’, and their spontaneous 
protest was unable to alter anything. Censorship weighed down 
on the democratic press seeking to defend the peasants’ 
interests. However, despite all of this, ‘society’ was beginning to 
move, and the struggle waged by its progressive elements was 
soon headed by Kolokol, published by Herzen and Ogaryov, and 
Sovremennik, published by Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov and 
Nekrasov. 

Major social questions are not decided by journals and 
newspaper articles, nor, moreover, by books and proclamations. 
They are decided by the actions of millions, by the struggle of 
classes and states, decided, as Chernyshevsky expressed it, ‘by 
historical events’ (IV, 495). However, in the modern age 
historical events cannot elude the press. The censored 
Sovremennik issued in St Petersburg and the emigré uncensored 
Kolokol, not only gave silent Russia the gift of speech, not only 
revealed the baseness practised in the Russian ‘dark kingdom’, 
but also propelled forward the theoretical concepts of the 
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progressive forces in the country, although this was no easy task 
and took considerable time. 

Herzen, who was cautious of all revolutionary experience 
following 1848, initially placed his hopes on the tsar: the tsar had 
expressed his intention of emancipating the peasants, and 
therefore he must be compelled to keep his word by isolating 
him from the ‘plantation owners’ and ‘officials’. The tactic of 
Kolokol was essentially one of hailing and supporting the tsar 
while he kept his word, but rejecting him as soon as he refused 
to continue what he had begun. ‘Vacillation in the government,’ 
admitted Herzen, ‘was reflected in our articles... Having plunged 
into the present movement in Russia, we are borne along by it 
in the changing wind that blows from the Neva’ (XIII, 362). 

Chernyshevsky met the reform as a revolutionary placing his 
hopes on the political movement of the masses. In his famous 
article ‘Lessing’, published on the eve of the proclamation of the 
tsarist prescripts, he recalled the failure of the reforms of 
Frederick William and Frederick II, and gave a clear and precise 
formulation of his anti-liberal credo: the heart of the matter lies 
in a ‘disreputable mechanism’ and not in a change in the hands 
wielding it. ‘Only that good is stable which does not depend on 
the fortuitous appearance of individuals, but is based on 
independent institutions and the independent activity of the 
nation’ (IV, 37-38). However, it was just this clear tactical 
proposition, assimilated from European historical experience, 
which proved not to be feasible in the concrete situation which 
existed in Russia at the end of 1857 and the beginning of 1858. 
Here the ‘independent activity of the nation’ was completely 
absent—there was no political movement of revolutionary 
classes, no democratic camp (the liberal camp was the first to 
take shape and set out its programme). Meanwhile the 
government had virtually begun the process of reform, and 
discrepancies had already been revealed between it and the 
‘party’ which supported continuing servility and did not want any 
reform. 

For the moment the revolutionary Chernyshevsky had not had 
to make his choice between a reform ‘from above’ and a revol- 
ution ‘from below’. The choice proved to be quite a different one: 
emancipation ‘from above’ or no emancipation at all. Thus Cher- 
nyshevsky took the side of the government and entered an al- 
liance with the liberals. The exaggerated panegyrics addressed 
to ‘the liberator tsar’ who, at the beginning of 1858, was about to 
make concessions to ‘the plantation owners’, publication by Cher- 
nyshevsky of the, albeit edited, yet nonetheless still essentially 
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liberal programme of Konstantin Kavelin (Sovremennik, Nos. 2 
and 4 for 1858), his defence, in 1859, on the pages of the journal, 
of maximum size of land allotment and minimal compensation 
payments —all these prove the flexibility of his tactic, which sim- 
ultaneously prodded forward while exposing ‘the upper classes’. 
Chernyshevsky was clearly supposing that the government would 
inevitably become entangled in its balancing act between the 
classes, and in the meantime revolutionary forces would develop 
in the country. Moreover, Chernyshevsky himself promoted that 
development. During those same years he began, following the 
lead of Kolokol, to propagate the ideas of socialism (under the 
guise of reflections on the fate of the peasant commune) in Sov- 
remennik, and conducted cautious dissemination of the idea of 
revolution. 

Such attempts in Sovremennik to prod the government towards 
the left, to show that ‘the emancipation of the unfree is beneficial 
to the plantation owners’ (See: VII, 189), can be found up to the 
beginning of 1860. However, by the end of 1859 another theme 
has also appeared: the reform was described as ‘base’, a means 
of robbing the peasants. The tactic conducted in Sovremennik 
changed radically: with unconcealed irony Chernyshevsky 
recalled his previous panegyrics (See: V, 767). The main 
elements in his propaganda now became the idea of revolution, 
an exposure of the essence of the ‘disreputable mechanism’, the 
inherent inability of the autocratic-bureaucratic system to carry 
through a reform in the interests of the people, an exposure of 
the impotence and bondage of the liberals, who continued to 
spread hope in ‘the liberator tsar’. 

At the end of the 1850’s, a democratic camp began to form in 
the country, and the polemics of Chernyshevsky and 
Dobroliubov with the liberals became sharper. 

This process of division, however, provoked difficulties and 
complications in the democratic camp itself. These difficulties 
appeared in the editorial office of Sovremennik, which from the 
end of 1859 had to abandon its orientation on aristocratic 
belletrists; in 1860 Ivan Turgenev left the journal. There were 
also difficulties in the relations between Sovremennik and 
Kolokol, as was shown in Dobroliubov’s article ‘Literary Items of 
the Past Year’ (Sovremennik, Nos. 1, 4 for 1859), the polemical 
reply by Herzen ‘Very Dangerous!!!’ (Kolokol, 1 June 1859), and 
Chernyshevsky’s trip to London. 

What had caused this conflict between the two press organs of 
Russian democracy (Kolokol had virtually accused Sovremennik 
of direct betrayal)? This is no easy question to answer, if one 
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recalls that at this time (1859), both journals were defending an 
almost identical minimum programme (emancipation ‘from 
above’ with maximum allotments, minimal compensation and 
the preservation of the commune). 

There can be no doubt that certain exaggerations on the part 
of Dobroliubov had provoked this sharp conflict—he began a 
campaign not only against the pointless exposure of individuals 
as distinct from the regime as such, but also began to some extent 
to write off the achievements of progressive people of the 1840’s, 
to deny the need for an alliance between the young 
generation—the raznochintsi and even ‘the best people of the 
preceding generation’, the progressive aristocrats (IV, 49-53, 57, 
79, 87, and others). 

However, it was not merely a matter of individual 
exaggerations. Primarily —and this is also clear from an article 
by Dobroliubov and from the content of the subsequent talks 
between Chernyshevsky and Herzen in London —the editors of 
Sovremennik were dissatisfied with the inadequate programme 
advanced by Kolokol. The defence of Herzen’s famous minimum 
programme —the emancipation of the word from censorship; 
the emancipation of the peasants from the landowners; the 
emancipation of the tax-payer from beatings (VII, 274, 
358)—had secured for Kolokol widespread support in Russia 
from the publication of the first issue of the almanac Polyarnaya 
Zvezda (1855) and the first issue of the newspaper Kolokol 
(1857), and had promoted the creation of that unified 
anti-servile front which had emerged in 1855-1857. Sovremennik 
had also played an active role in creating that unified front.° 
However, the editors of Sovremennik believed that Kolokol, as an 
uncensored organ of the free Russian press, should not limit 
itself to this minimum programme, but had the duty to prepare 
the reader for later, but approaching revolutionary times, that 
its purpose was to defend the main aim of the entire Russian 
liberation movement, the aim of overthrowing the autocratic 
regime. Herzen, however, was quite deliberately moderating his 
criticism and not striking over the tsar’s officials. The censored 
Sovremennik, hinting at the inadequate criticism in Kolokol, 
referred directly to the Russian press and Russian literature in 
general (it has not raised independently one single question vital 
to Russia, has slavishly followed in the wake of government 
initiatives). In a carefully formulated phrase, Dobroliubov 
presented his main accusation: ‘Nowhere does it show the close 
and indissoluble link which exists between the various rungs in 
the hierarchy, nowhere does it examine consistently and take to 
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its logical conclusion the relationship between the various ranks’ 
(IV, 106). Continuing his polemic with Herzen in the article 
‘Russian Satire in the Age of Catherine’, Dobroliubov expressed 
himself even more clearly: ‘From Kantemir it continued for a 
whole century: satire has almost never struck at the main, the 
essential evil, has not hurled the thunderbolts of its criticism 
against that from which emerges and develops general want and 
misery among the people’ (V, 315). 

‘Thunderbolts’ against the autocracy —such was, in effect, the 
demand which Sovremennik was making of Kolokol. This was the 
demand which Chernyshevsky repeated when he met Herzen in 
London. ‘I attacked Herzen for the purely denunciatory 
character of Kolokol,’ he recalled later when in exile. ‘If, I said 
to him, our government was just a little cleverer, it would thank 
you for all your denunciations; these denunciations enable it to 
give its agents in the provinces the appearance of respectability 
while leaving the state system untouched, though it is precisely 
the system that is the problem, not the agents. You should set 
out a clearly-defined political programme, constitutional, say, or 
republican, or socialist; then any denunciation would be a 
confirmation of the basic demands in your programme; you 
would be constantly repeating: “ceterum censeo Carthaginem 
delendam esse.”’(‘Moreover, I believe that Carthage must be 
destroyed.’ By ‘Carthage’, Chernyshevsky meant the 
autocracy.) '° 

As we can see, in his talks in London Chernyshevsky was con- 
tinuing the Sovremennik policy; he was urging Herzen and Oga- 
ryov to take the main line of the Russian liberation movement — 
the line of campaigning against the absolutist-servile system, a 
line independent of any vacillations by the authorities, tempor- 
ary ebbs and flows in the revolutionary movement, changes in 
specific tactical slogans. However, to begin with he had little suc- 
cess. 

On 1 August 1859, an article did indeed appear in Kolokol in 
which Iskander apologized for the inappropriately polemical 
form of the article ‘Very Dangerous!!!’. However, the apology 
concluded with the assertion that the content of that same ar- 
ticle had been essentially correct, and expressed the hope that 
‘our advice has been noted’ (Herzen, XIV, 138). Nor did the 
‘critical’ line pursued by Kolokol undergo any significant 
change following the meeting in London between Chernyshev- 
sky and Herzen, provoking a protest in Russia. As early as 1 
March 1860, Herzen was obliged to print the objections ‘from 
the left’—the ‘Letter from the Provinces’, which expressed the 
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true credo of Russian revolutionary democracy in the 1860's 
or, more accurately, the credo of its extreme left wing. The 
author of the letter, who concealed his identity under the pseu- 
donym ‘A Russian’, not only continued the Sovremennik line, 
but took it to its logical conclusion: he linked demands for de- 
nunciation of the autocratic regime with a call for a peasant 
revolution. 

The ‘Russian’ reproached Herzen for not being the 
‘denouncer of tsarist oppression’, for not revealing ‘all the 
baseness of loyal servility’: ‘Wait and see: Alexander II will soon 
show his Nicholas teeth. Do not be carried away with talk of our 
progress, we are still standing on the same spot...’ The letter 
ended with a passionate appeal to Herzen: ‘No, our position is 
dreadful, intolerable, and only the axe can free us, nothing else 
save the axe can help us! This idea has, I think, already been 
expressed to you, and it is amazingly accurate, there is no other 
salvation. You have done what you could to assist a peaceful 
settlement of the matter, change your tone, and may your Kolokol 
summon us not to prayer but summon Russia to the axe. 
Farewell, and remember that for hundreds of years Russia has 
been destroyed by faith in the good intent of tsars, and it is not 
for you to support it.’ 

The publication of this letter by a ‘Russian’ on the pages of 
Kolokol, and Herzen’s objections to it, would not have been 
possible if, as some scholars suggest, agreement had been 
reached during the London meeting between Chernyshevsky 
and Herzen on Russian revolutionary organization and plans for 
some kind of open action (in the middle of the 19th century!).!? 
“When summoning to the axe,’ Herzen replied to the ‘Russian’, 
‘one must have a movement, one must have an organization, one 
must have a plan, forces and the readiness to sacrifice one’s life, 
not seizing only the handle but the blade if the axe is welded too 
vigorously. Do you have all of this?’ (XIV, 243). 

Another year will pass, and Kolokol will begin to incline 
towards a programme of more decisive revolutionary action, 
though harsh reality will show that even a radical political 
position in no way guarantees its implementation. It was not only 
the direct hopes of the ‘men of the sixties’ in a peasant revolution 
which collapsed in ‘the age of 1861’. Chernyshevsky’s profound 
analysis of peasant aspirations showed him—and we shall 
examine this below—the limited character of the revolutionary 
potential of this class, its inability, of itself, to bring about a social 
revolution. 
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The Culmination of the Campaign 


The anti-popular nature of the planned reform became clear 
to the revolutionary democrats, headed by Chernyshevsky, even 
before the Imperial Manifesto of 19 February, 1861, was signed. 
In the winter of 1859, Sovrernennik had completely rejected any 
participation in the ‘salutary cause’ by using that right which no 
Russian autocratic ruler could ever deny to the opponents of 
autocracy —‘the right to silence’ (Herzen, XIV, 26). 

Following the proclamation of the reform, and the shooting 
by tsarist punitive troops of those involved in the disturbances in 
Bezdna, Kandeyevka and other villages in Russia, Kolokol began 
to denounce on its pages the theft contained in the Manifesto. It 
published Ogaryov’s ‘analysis of the new servility’ and advanced 
the slogans: “The People Are Deceived by the Tsar!’, ‘Go to the 
People! Appeal to the Peoplel’, ‘Set up Printing Presses!’ It 
chose the title of the emerging revolutionary organization: Zem- 
lya i Volya! (Land and Freedom). Later Herzen wrote in Kolo- 
kol: ‘It was not we who thought of it, but the Russian people who 
told us that it was necessary to raise the standards. Our only merit 
is that, amidst the noise of drums, of punitive expeditions, De- 
crees, institutions, still-births, we identified them’ (XVIII, 103). 

The article by Chernyshevsky published in Sovremennik in No- 
vember 1861, under the title, ‘Have Changes Begun?’, noted that 
a new situation had emerged in Russia. Indeed, following the 
publication of the Manifesto of 19 February 1861, the peasantry 
began to demand a different, genuine freedom, and the number 
of disturbances increased sharply, tenfold in comparison with the 
preceding years sometimes involving thousands. A democratic 
opposition began to form among the raznochintsi (intellectuals 
not belonging to the gentry) in the towns, the student body pro- 
tested. A part of the aristocracy, not permitted by the tsar to take 
part in the implementation of the reform, showed signs of dis- 
content. On the basis of the now common revolutionary pro- 
gramme of Sovremennik and Kolokol there appeared the germs 
of the conspiratorial organization Zemlya i Volya, and revol- 
utionary proclamations —Chernyshevsky was involved in plan- 
ning their publication—began to appear and to sow ferment in 
society. From 1861 onwards, the alternative: not ‘from above’ 
but ‘from below’ seemed to open up before the leaders of the 
raznochintsi. In ‘Have Changes Begun?’ Chernyshevsky spoke 
out clearly about the possibility of a peasant revolution and ap- 
pealed to the progressive reader to prepare to lead a popular 
struggle. 
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However, it was no coincidence that the sober and far-sighted 
Chernyshevsky decided to formulate the title of his article as a 
question. To begin with, wrote the publicist Nikolai Shelgunov, 
a general ‘bright, rose-coloured and common excitement’ seized 
hold of everyone. ‘However, from the moment this wave began 
to move, from the first moment of the newly-begun liberation, 
an opposing current could be detected in the powerful flow, a 
current which was destined to grow and expand to such an extent 
that the initial flow finally merged with this reverse current.’ 
The nation was not, in the event, aroused ‘to independent action’. 
The Russian revolutionary situation in 1859-1861 is distinguished 
precisely by the fact that, at the very moment when the ‘lower 
classes’ began to move in reaction to the proclamation of the re- 
form, the ‘upper classes’ were already emerging from the crisis 
provoked by the Crimean War, having overcome its consequen- 
ces. The peasant rebellions —isolated and spontaneous — were 
suppressed relatively quickly and easily, the student body was 
quietened, clubs and progressive journals closed. Nor did the is- 
suing of proclamations, prompted by disillusionment in govern- 
ment reform, continue for long — the ‘individual revolutionaries’ 
failed to carry through a unified ‘plan’ of action. The proclama- 
tions which did appear, according to the same Nikolai Shelgu- 
nov, ‘lacked both a common centre and a common leadership, 
there were, if anything, partisan actions by unknown individual 
and unconnected groups’. 

Mention must also be made of the damage done by the dis- 
semination in Moscow and St Petersburg of ‘Young Russia’ at a 
time which coincided with serious fires in the capital (the second 
half of May 1862). The left-wing phraseology of the authors of 
these proclamations, who sought to ‘heap up’ in these phrases as 
much ‘gunpowder’ as possible ‘so as to nauseate all devilish libe- 
rals and reactionaries’,'* cost the democratic youth very dear. Ru- 
mours circulated, encouraged by the 3rd Police Department, 
about ‘student-arsonists’, and not only the conservative but also 
the liberal press began to denounce the revolutionaries (Mikhail 
Katkov, an opponent of revolutionary democracy, described it in 
the press as ‘nihilism’). The government took advantage of the 
situation to intensify its repression. 

This abrupt deterioration in the situation (which grew worse 
as a consequence of the Polish uprising in 1863) had a most 
destructive effect on the activity of the Russian revolutionary 
conspiratorial groups, which were only just beginning to form. 

Around the middle of 1861, following an agreement among 
some of those who had direct contacts with Kolokol and 
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Sovremennik (Nikolai and Alexander Serno-Solovyevich, 
Nikolai Obruchev, Alexander Sleptsov), the Zemlya i Volya 
secret society began to take shape. It started to recruit members 
(united into ‘fives’), and to establish links with existing illegal 
and semi-legal organizations in the provinces. The main aim of 
their conspiratorial activity was to lead a popular uprising 
expected to take place in 1863.1” 

While recognizing the significance of such a step as an attempt 
to create an all-Russia conspiratorial organization, one cannot 
but note the enormous difficulties which faced the initiators of 
this undertaking, and which they did not succeed in resolving. 
Over a period of three years (1861-1863), the Russian 
revolutionary conspirators waged a bitter struggle to survive. 
This duel between the revolutionaries and the tsarist regime 
which from 1861 onwards, and particularly from May 1862, 
pursued a policy of mass repression and the systematic uprooting 
of ‘sedition’, could not but end in defeat for the revolutionaries. 
The secret society Zemlya i Volya was organized, as Nikolai Utin 
wrote later, ‘at the height of government and social reaction’.!® 
In this lies the explanation of the chronic and unresolved crisis 
of its development, the reason for its voluntary dissolution at the 
beginning of 1864. ‘The myth of “Z[emlya] i V[olya]” must be 
continued,’ Herzen advised Ogaryov in 1863, ‘at least because 
they will themselves believe in themselves. However, that there 
is as yet no “Z[{emlya] i V[olya]” is clear’ (XXVII, Book 1, 
319-320). 

This collapse of their plans and activities was recognized by 
the leaders of the Russian conspiratorial organization. Nikolai 
Serno-Solovyevich wrote to Herzen and Ogaryov in the first half 
of 1864 from behind the walls of the Peter and Paul Fortress: 
‘The ground was more swampy than we realized. It took the 
weight of the first layer of the foundation, but at the second it 
cracked. What is to be done? The weak man will be depressed, 
the strong man will say: it is fortunate that the crack revealed 
itself in the foundation, and not on the top floor — and begin to 
hammer in supports.’ 


The Peasant Revolution — Expectations and Reality 


_ In ‘the age of 1861’, Russian revolutionary democracy engaged 
in battle with the autocracy, but suffered defeat. Nonetheless, at 
this crucial turning point in the development of the country, it 
Succeeded in accumulating a certain amount of experience, most 
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importantly, that of elaborating and putting to the test the idea 
of a peasant revolution. 

It should be emphasized yet again that at first neither Herzen 
nor his colleague Ogaryov, who propagated the ideals of ‘peasant 
socialism’ on the pages of Kolokol, were involved in formulating 
the concept of a peasant revolution or in calling for ‘the axe’. 
Until at least the middle of 1861, they opposed this with calls for 
‘a cleansing’. Russian socialism and some kind of ‘autocratic 
revolution’—this was the tactical programme advanced by 
Kolokol up to the turning point of 1861, when the ‘deceptive’ 
nature of the freedom granted to the peasants became obvious, 
when the first blood of the deceived peasants was shed. 

Nonetheless, Kolokol was directly connected with the birth of 
the idea of a peasant revolution. By this we mean not only the 
appeals for sucli a revolution, arriving from Russia and printed 
on its pages, but also another curious fact once noted by Ya.I. 
Linkov: that the articles in Kolokol awakened the raznochintsi 
section of Russian revolutionaries, who went further than their 
teachers. ‘Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Ogaryov,’ wrote Lin- 
kov, ‘addressed themselves ... to the aristocratic intelligentsia, 
but in fact their Kolokol aroused to political struggle a new gener- 
ation in the liberation movement —the raznochintsi, the demo- 
cratic intelligentsia. They planned to organize a secret society to 
bring about the peaceful transformation of Russia, but prepared 
the ground for a secret society which adopted a revolutionary 
path of struggle for its liberation.” 

Most of the credit, however, for formulating and propagating 
the idea of a peasant revolution must go to Chernyshevsky. In 
1859 he elaborated with amazing precision the basic law, the 
basic requirement for leadership of the masses, be they the 
‘urban commoners’ or ‘rural villagers’. His ‘very simple and 
short’ conclusion is of general significance for all parties who 
desire ‘reform and freedom’: ‘...You should know that you can 
achieve your aims, defeat reaction and obscurantism, only by 
absorbing to yourself the aspirations of your poor, ignorant 
compatriots, the villagers and townsfolk. Either adopt agrarian 
revolutions as part of your programmes, or know in advance that 
you are doomed to perish from reaction’ (XI, 370). 

Turning the idea of a peasant revolution, a ‘universal’ peasant 
uprising (‘the peasant axe’, ‘the peasant revolution’ — this is the 
background to the whole of the revolutionary movement of the 
time according to P.F. Nikolayev, a prominent figure of the day)?! 
into the focal point of the aims of the ‘younger generation’ re- 
quired that the ideologists of the deceived peasantry resolve ques- 
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tions related both to their programme and their tactic (persist- 
ent efforts to bring together the divided peasantry, links between 
the peasants and progressive youth, links between the peasants 
and progressive officers and soldiers willing to follow them, an 
alliance between the peasant movement in Russia and the na- 
tional liberation movements in Poland and Lithuania). These 
questions were raised and developed to some degree or other in 
Chernyshevsky’s famous proclamation ‘A Salute to the Estate 
Peasants from Their Well-Wishers’, and in a whole series of do- 
cuments issued by Zemlya i Volya and drawn up by Ogaryov, 
Alexander Sleptsov, Alexander Potebnya and others. 

These tactical questions were examined mainly between 1861 
and 1863. However, it is worth noting that from 1861 onwards 
Chernyshevsky became increasingly aware that the hopes placed 
by Russian democracy in a peasant social revolution (as, 
moreover, in communal peasant socialism) were illusory. 

The defeat of the revolution of 1848-1849 had already 
revealed to him, a peasant democrat and socialist, the bitter 
truth: everywhere where a revolutionary storm arose, the ruling 
classes found unexpected support among the mass of the 
population in their struggle against the revolutionaries —in the 
short-sighted egotism of the urban petty-bourgeois, but, above 
all, in the ignorance and resignation of the peasants. ‘The French 
villagers,’ Chernyshevsky noted sadly, ‘earned world-wide 
notoriety by the fact that their blind force was used to stifle every 
germ of aspiration to something better which appeared in France 
in recent times. The Italian peasants became famed for their 
total indifference to the Italian cause. In 1848, the German 
peasants declared almost everywhere that they did not wish any 
change in the present position in Germany. The English rural 
population constitutes the unwavering support of the Tory 
party.’ Then comes the significant conclusion: ‘However, there 
is no much point in talking about any villagers, whoever they may 
be, for they are ignorant, it is natural for them to play a savage 
role in history when they have not emerged from that historical 
period from which have come to us the poems of Homer, the 
Edda, and Russian songs of warriors’ (VII, 875). 

Yet if, even in advanced Europe in the middle of the 19th 
century, social revolution had suffered defeat, the proletariat 
had proved powerless and the peasantry had for the most part 
followed its authorities—‘the landowners and the clergy’ 
(Chernyshevsky, V, 39)—what initially gave Chernyshevsky 
Teason to suppose that Russia might pass through one of the 
successful stages of a social revolution? 
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The ‘peasant reform’ was the experimentum crucis (decisive 
experiment) which was to either confirm or refute the possibility 
of a social revolution in Russia in its specifically peasant form. 
This ‘decisive experiment’ was performed in Russia in ‘the age 
of 1861’ and it was this experiment which had already been 
carried out in Western Europe. If the ruling class in Russia 
feared that the peasantry would explode on learning the true 
nature of the reform,” the raznochintsi linked all their hopes to 
precisely this factor. However great the apathy of the peasantry 
during the years when the reform was being prepared, they 
believed that the reform would involve such a massive 
encroachment on the peasants’ interests in the name of 
‘emancipation’ that major ‘changes’ could be expected. In the 
article ‘Have Changes Begun?’, Chernyshevsky made direct 
references to times when the French and other villagers had 
acted ‘very energetically’ (above all in the revolution of 
1789-1794), and spoke of ‘the animation which seized the 
German villagers at the beginning of the 16th century’. It is 
another matter that, in the majority of cases, success did not 
accompany explosions of peasant indignation, and after 
‘animated actions’ the mass of the people fell back into its 
‘former base apathy’ (VII, 877). Yet however small, judging by 
the past, was the chance of success, it was a chance that was not 
to be relinquished. 

‘It is exactly the same as an obedient horse (if I may be 
permitted such a comparison),’ wrote Chernyshevsky in 1861, 
being deliberately vague. ‘The horse is travelling along, obedient 
and sensible —and then suddenly rears up or neighs, and bolts; 
who can say why has it done this: perhaps it has been stung by a 
gadfly, perhaps it has been frightened by something, perhaps the 
coach-driver has mishandled the reins. This unusual behaviour 
on the part of the horse does not, of course, last very long: five 
minutes later it stops and looks rather strangely from side to side 
as if ashamed of its own escapade. Nonetheless, however, the 
obedient behaviour of the mildest of horses inevitably includes 
several such escapades. Whether there is any benefit from such 
escapades, or whether they bring only harm depends on whether 
the horse is under the control of a skilful, strong hand’ (VII, 
881-882). 

We will not exaggerate the significance of the phrase ‘a skilful, 
strong hand’: we know that Zemlya i Volya had neither the 
strength nor the resources to go to the people. The revolutionary 
proclamations of the day were marked by lack of coordination, 
and the main proclamation—Chernyshevsky’s appeal to the 
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peasantry —was never even published. Moreover, as little as a 
year later Chernyshevsky himself began to reassess the 
possibility of leading a peasant revolution and the creative 
potential of such a revolution. His article ‘Unaddressed Letters’ 
contains a truly tragic conclusion: the people ‘do not even know 
our [that is, the revolutionaries’] names’. A peasant uprising is 
imminent and inevitable, it will come as a result of the 
half-hearted and partial nature of the reform, but ‘the people are 
ignorant, filled with crude prejudices and blind hatred towards 
all those who reject their savage customs. They make no 
distinction between people wearing German dress; they would 
behave in the same manner towards them all. They will not spare 
our science, Or our poetry, or our arts; they will begin to destroy 
the whole of our civilization (X, 90, 92). Even in 1862 
Chernyshevsky had already perceived the impasse in which 
Populism would find itself two decades later. 

Sharp changes of viewpoint were also characteristic of Dmitry 
Pissarev, who became the most popular publicist among the 
radical youth following the death of Nikolai Dobroliubov and 
the exile of Chernyshevsky. Pissarev was the founder of so-called 
Russian nihilism, a trend which expressed in its sharpest form 
rejection of the old absolutist order, liberal subservience, the 
retreat into ‘pure science’ and ‘pure art’. Pissarev had 
formulated his nihilist credo in 1861: ‘In a word, here is the 
ultimatum of our camp: what can be destroyed should be 
destroyed; whatever withstands the blow will serve, whatever 
shatters into pieces is rubbish; in any case, strike out to right and 
left, for that will cause no harm, can cause no harm’ (I, 135). 
Despite its paradoxical and extreme nature (Pissarev opposed 
Hegelian philosophy, saw the arts as a brake on progress, 
attempted to ‘dethrone’ Pushkin), nihilism reflected the critical 
mood of the radical youth, who were debarred from taking part 
in reform activity. It called for a decisive clearing of the ground 
for political struggle. In his proclamation regarding the 
anti-Herzen book by Schédo-Ferroti (1862), Pissarev produced 
the most extreme expression of his radicalism: ‘The Romanov 
dynasty and the Petersburg bureaucracy must perish... That 
which is dead and rotten must collapse of its own accord into the 
grave, and we have only to give them a last push and heap dirt 
over their stinking corpses’ (II, 126). 

The decline of the liberation movement in Russia convinced 
Pissarev that a long preparation was necessary for the future 
battle. While continuing to preach nihilistic ideas, he began to 
lay greater stress on ‘realism’, on ‘consistent pursuit of the 
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beneficial’, on the idea of enlightenment, the accumulation and 
economy of ‘intellectual capital’; historical events, in his 
opinion, are subordinate ‘to some extent to public opinion’, 
although they take place spontaneously. Thus historical action 
may take place ‘chemically’ (that is, in an evolutionary manner) 
or ‘mechanically’ (that is, in a revolutionary manner) (III, 10, 20, 
124 and others). 

Revolutions, Pissarey emphasized, ‘occur rarely and pass 
quickly, so they have to be caught in flight and made use of to the 
fullest possible extent’. In the last years of his life, Pissarev 
undertook a detailed study of the circumstances which led to the 
French Revolution (the activity of ‘popularizers of negative 
doctrines’, the position of the French peasants on the eve of the 
revolution). Realizing that its ‘result did not correspond to the 
naively exaggerated expectations of the people and their 
leaders’, Pissarev nonetheless underlines the beneficial effect of 
revolutions in the course of history, terming the decisive role 
played in them by the masses Vox populi, which always, sooner 
or later, proves to be vox Dei, that is, determines the course of 
events by its loudly proclaimed verdict’ (IV, 46, 216, 400 and 
others). 

As a socialist, Pissarev was one of the first in Russia to accept 
that the country must move to socialism via capitalism. He 
declared that Russia must sooner or later deal with the same 
worker question as faced Western Europe —this cup would not 
pass from us. 

An interest in the underlying processes involved in 
revolutionary movements can be clearly seen in the later writings 
of Pissarev (if such an expression can be used of a publicist who 
died tragically at the age of 28%), but his revolutionary ideas lack 
any specifically peasant leaning. Like Chernyshevsky, Pissarev 
goes beyond the conceptual framework of a purely peasant 
revolution. 


The history of Russia during the transitional stage will, in our 
opinion, only be fully understood when all the results of Marxist 
historical science are taken into account, when the historically 
specific circumstances of Russia in this period are studied not in 
isolation, but in the context of their world historical intercon- 
nections (the relative lag of Russia behind the European states 
which had overtaken her, and defeated her in the Crimean War). 
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Defeat in the Crimean War drew the country definitively with- 
in the orbit of capitalist development. 

In other words, the Russian ‘peasant reform’ of 1861 was an 
individual national episode in the historical process of the 
emergence of world capitalism, a fact which does not, of course, 
annul the manifestation in this episode of specifically Russian 
features (the weakness of the revolutionary forces and, related 
to this, the autocratic-bureaucratic nature of the reform, its 
semi-servile character, etc.). 

When moving on to the internal aspects of the age of the ‘peas- 
ant reform’ of 1861, it must be emphasized that its main content 
became the struggle between two trends, two paths of bourgeois 
development—the ‘Prussian’ and the ‘American’—a struggle 
which shifted from the ideological to the socio-economic and 
political spheres. The ‘Prussian’ path was represented by the gov- 
ernment and supported by the liberals. They defended the inter- 
ests of the autocracy and the landowners in the reform by turn- 
ing the notorious ‘emancipation’ into ‘the unscrupulous robbery 
of the peasants’,” preserving both the property and the power of 
the landowners and the tsar, and thereby pushing the country 
into an even more backward and painful form of capitalist devel- 
opment. The ‘American’ path was represented at that time by 
the revolutionary democrats and the indignant peasantry. They 
sought a radical abolition of landowner estates (thus, objective- 
ly, the most progressive variant of capitalist development in the 
country), although they were unable to carry out such an aboli- 
tion. ‘The two tendencies which were only just beginning to 
emerge in 1861, found a fairly full and open expression forty-four 
years after the Peasant Reform,’ wrote Lenin, referring to the 
beginning of the 1905-1907 revolution, ‘in the most varied spheres 
of social life, in the various twists and turns of the social move- 
ment, in the activity of large masses of the population and of im- 
portant political parties.’ 

Taken as a whole, ‘the age of 1861’ was a tragic time for the 
national liberation forces, which, although they had taken shape, 
were too weak to turn the course of events to their favour. How- 
ever, a reform born of one revolutionary situation in 1859-1861 
created the conditions which permitted another potentially rev- 
olutionary situation to emerge in the country. The next signs of 
such a revolutionary situation are the events of 1 March 1881. 

The most important result of ‘the age of 1861’ was the 
development of revolutionary theoretical thought. 
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Chapter Seven 


IN SEARCH OF A SCIENCE OF REVOLUTION. 
NIKOLAI CHERNYSHEVSKY 


In Russia in the 1840’s-1860’s we can see the interaction of two 
different ideological processes within the framework of the 
opposition: the creation of the theory of ‘Russian’, ‘peasant 
socialism’, which later became the banner of the Populist 
movement, and at the same time the assimilation of those 
theoretical sources which, in the West, were absorbed into 
Marxism -—the ‘correct revolutionary theory’ created by Marx 
and Engels. 

The theoretical prerequisites of the creation of this theory had 
emerged at the end of the 18th-beginning of the 19th centuries 
in the form of social philosophy, which was primarily interested 
in the bourgeois society which had taken shape in Europe. 

Investigation began into the process of its emergence (par- 
ticularly in the works of historians of the Restoration period), 
and its economic structure (English political economy); its con- 
tradictions were identified (French and English utopian social- 
ism), and a comprehensive concept of historical development 
was formulated (German philosophy). Each of these conceptions 
was inadequate, one-sided, not taken to its final conclusion. Gui- 
zot and Thierry, seeing in history a battle between the aristocracy 
and the people (the tiers état), did not identify the division of the 
latter. Analyzing the internal dependence of bourgeois produc- 
tion relations, Smith and Ricardo absolutized the capitalist for- 
mation, denying the possibility of its being replaced by a higher 
formation as a result of its deep-seated social contradictions. On 
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the contrary, Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen, while insisting on 
the transitory nature of bourgeois society, decisively rejected class 
struggle, ‘bloody’ revolution, and their outline of the future was 
characterized above all by fantasy. Finally, the concept of histori- 
cal development appears to Hegel as the activity of a self-cogniz- 
ing ‘Reason’, an ‘absolute idea’; Feuerbach’s attempts to bring 
social philosophy down to the earth, to free it from idealism, and 
convert it into a ‘philosophy for man’ led to the loss of dialectic. 

The results of these scholarly enquiries were initially incom- 
plete, and the revolutionaries turned to them only rarely. They 
relied rather on fiery enthusiasm, striking slogans of struggle, 
suffered repeated defeat, experienced ‘spiritual dramas’ and 
tragedies, and returned again and again to the truth which had 
dawned upon Saint-Just in 1794; ‘...The force of things is taking 
us, it would seem, to results which had not occurred to us.” 

Gradually, however, things change. The interconnection be- 
tween progress in social philosophy and success in the revolutionary 
struggle begins to become apparent. Marx and Engels, synthesiz- 
ing the achievements of advanced thought, elaborate a materia- 
list understanding of social development —the theoretical basis 
for the revolutionary-transformatory activity of men—and start 
upon the organization of the proletariat, a class which history it- 
self has prepared to become the grave-digger of bourgeois so- 
ciety. 

The revolution which had occurred in social philosophy did 
not have any immediate impact in Western Europe, and even less 
so in Russia. However, it is worth noting that progressive 
Russian thinkers such as Herzen, Ogaryov, Belinsky, Bakunin 
and Miliutin, began a movement in the same direction as Marx 
and Engels roughly around the 1840’s, and the same theoretical 
sources became the focus of their attention. It was in the 1840’s 
that a specific ‘philosophical socialism’ arose in Russia, based 
upon a synthesis of Hegelian philosophy and Western utopian 
socialism.? 


The Legacy of the 1840's and 1850's 


Russian revolutionary thinkers achieved the greatest progress 
in their adaptation of Hegelian philosophy. The interpretation 
which Herzen gave to it in his classic works of the 1840’s (‘Di- 
lettantism in Science’, ‘Letters on the Study of Nature’) he later 
defined (‘The Past and Reflections’) as the ‘algebra of revol- 
ution’. Even later he was to say: ‘The dialectic of Hegel is a dread- 
ful battering ram; despite its ambivalence, its Prussian-Protes- 
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tant cockade, it volatalized all that exists and dissolved all that 
impeded reason’ (IX, 23; XX, 348). 

However, Herzen’s advance even in this area was limited 
precisely because Hegelian philosophy remained for him ‘the 
algebra of revolution’, that is, a general and abstract theory not 
supplemented by theories at a more concrete level. The fact that 
the new inevitably conquers the old in the end does not lead 
directly to the conclusion that a social revolution is inevitable, 
nor that socialism will be victorious: a scientific theory deduces 
the victory of new principles in social life from a concrete analysis 
of the social processes themselves, the trends of their 
development, and not from general philosophical formulae. 
Herzen made such deductions. In so doing, he simplified to the 
extreme the link between philosophy and a theory of the 
historical process: philosophy was, in Herzen’s opinion, nothing 
other than a general theory of history; the formula of ‘speculative 
science’ (that is, the Hegelian dialectic) is an exhaustive 
definition of the content (III, 67). The same mistake was made 
by Belinsky. ‘Philosophy,’ he wrote, ‘is the soul and meaning of 
history, and history is the living practical manifestation of 
philosophy in events and facts’ (VII, 53). 

In his ‘The Past and Reflections’ Herzen in fact recognizes the 
inadequacy of his interpretation: the ‘skeleton of the dialectic’ 
still had to grow some ‘meat’; men of the 1840's ‘tried in a 
dialectical frame of mind to resolve the historical questions of 
the modern age; this was impossible, but it brought facts into 
clearer cognition’ (X, 132). Nonetheless, this ‘clearer cognition’ 
did not become for either Herzen or Belinsky a genuinely 
scientific theory — both, to use the words of Lenin, ‘stopped short 
of historical materialism’. 

Death broke off the philosophical work of Belinsky. Herzen, 
having emigrated to the West and lived through his famous 
‘spiritual drama’, began to examine fundamental philosophical 
principles and review the whole of the philosophy of history. In 
general theoretical terms, Herzen’s ‘spiritual drama’ consisted 
above all in the rejection of the concept of the ‘rationality’ of 
history which previously, despite certain reservations, he had 
accepted. ‘Life has its embryology, which does not correspond to 
the dialectic of pure reason’—such was Herzen’s conviction 
following events in Europe at the end of the 1840's (VI, 29). 

This, the main deduction presented in the book From the Other 
Shore, indicates a more realistic concept of historical reality as 
compared with his previous view. Herzen arrived at this 
deduction in the course of a sharp and bitter criticism of 
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historical idealism, the basis of utopian-socialist theories. Now 
he insisted that social being, the historical course of events in 
general, was independent of social consciousness, of theories, 
slogans and ideals. 

It is true that, as one researcher into the social philosophy of 
Herzen has remarked, ‘the categorical assertion that in history 
there is no implementation of the ideals formulated by human 
reason requires a certain degree of correction’.* Herzen was 
nonetheless attempting to find within history a basis for human 
activity, to discover some reality which worked together in some 
specific way with social consciousness. ‘Ideals, theoretical 
systems, are never realized in the way in which we conceive of 
them’; yet at the same time, ‘life realizes only that aspect of an 
idea which can find a basis for itself, and that basis does not 
remain a passive carrier, but produces sap, introduces its own 
elements’. The ‘basis’ is one of the most important elements in 
Herzen’s theoretical system in the late 1840’s-early 1850’s —‘it 
is the life of the people’ (VI, 67, 68). 

However, having pin-pointed the real motive force of history, 
Herzen failed to grasp the complex mechanism of its operation. 
To the question, what causes the people to act? he could give no 
reply. He had already understood that here it was not a matter 
of science, not a matter of the penetration of scientific principles 
among the masses, not a matter of exhortation by prominent 
people. He noted that the most important stimulus to action is 
‘the economic question’, but he did not discover the 
consequences of this fact, did not discern the class structure of 
capitalist society. Unable to explain the pattern of the life of the 
people, he wrote about it as ‘concealed, unclear to the people 
themselves’; he spoke about the ‘mysterious inclinations’, 
‘passionate outbursts’ of the masses, their capriciousness, 
instability. ‘The popular masses,’ according to Herzen, ‘are a 
spontaneous phenomenon, oceanids; their path is the path of 
nature, they are its closest successors, are drawn by dark instinct, 
spontaneous passions’ (VI, 68, 80). 

One cannot but note a certain truth in Herzen’s reasoning. 
The masses are indeed often moved by vague, spontaneous 
impulses. Belinsky also wrote of the instability of the masses. 
However, taken as a whole, the methodological postulate 
formulated by Herzen, the tendency to naturalize the historical 
Process, left him unable to determine the prospects for social 
development, led him to believe it impossible to arrive at 
Scientific prediction within history. Having arrived at the 
extremely significant idea that history must be approached ‘as a 
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truly objective science’, he himself never created such a science. 
‘The future does not exist,’ he wrote, ‘but is formed by the totality 
of thousands of conditions, inevitable and fortuitous, like human 
will... There are no concrete historical laws, there is no 
philosophy of history. ‘History does not have that strict, 
invariable predetermination that Catholics teach and 
philosophers propound, the formula of its development 
invariably includes many principles—first, personal will and 
power...’ ‘History is distinguished from nature only by the 
development of consciousness, and, moreover, is in no way 
subordinated to the laws of the philosophy of history, has no goal, 
each people is the result to be ... anything whatsoever... There’s 
your Hegel for you, Pyotr Grigoryevich® (VI, 31-32: XI, 246; VI, 
137; XXII, 184). 

These and other similar arguments reflect Herzen’s move not 
only away from utopianism to realism, but also away from 
rationalism to scepticism, relativism, the absolutization of 
chance. Herzen, in effect, refuses for some time to formulate a 
theory of social development, to elaborate a programme of 
revolutionary struggle. The strict formulae of science are 
replaced by insoluble antinomies. Herzen insists that ‘history 
belongs constantly to one party—the party of movement’, and 
immediately goes on to demonstrate the unpredictability of 
historical development: ‘there are no grounds for thinking that 
the new world will be built according to our plan’; ‘neither 
nature, nor history are going anywhere ... having neither a 
programme, nor a set theme, nor an inevitable outcome, the 
patched-up improvisation of history is prepared to go with 
anyone, anyone can introduce his verse into it’. Herzen 
recognizes that men are constantly bringing improvements into 
life, yet at the same time asserts that progress, because of its 
endlessness, is simply a ‘trick’: ‘a goal which is infinitely removed 
is not a goal’; ‘each generation is its own goal’. Herzen defends 
the ideal of socialism, and immediately declares it to be ‘an 
eternal hope’: ‘ideas are never realized in the way we conceive 
of them’. He speaks of the negation of the bourgeois order by 
socialism, and about some future mutation of socialism itself, 
which ‘unravels itself in all its phases to extreme consequences, 
to folly’, and will be subjected to denial in its turn, ‘conquered by 
a future, as yet unknown revolution’ (V, 202; VI, 25, 35, 78, 110). 

This element of scepticism, relativism, will also be 
unquestionably a feature of Chernyshevsky’s view of the world 
when he takes up the relay from the outstanding Russian 
thinkers of the middle of the 18th century. However, he will be 
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far closer to realism in his postulates. In his works written in the 
1860’s he made a massive advance in the reformulation of classic 
theoretical sources. Although he, too, did not create a scientific 
theory of revolutionary struggle, he nonetheless came very close 
to it and was able to lay a solid foundation for its later acceptance. 


The Movement Towards Historical Materialism 


Strictly speaking, Chernyshevsky did not create any particular 
scientific school. His ideas were rarely developed in any 
systematic form, but were scattered in articles and reviews 
written for a wide variety of reasons, and distorted by the need 
to allow for censorship, and therefore deliberately simplified. It 
is as if something were preventing Chernyshevsky from 
categorically asserting his point of view, from dwelling on it, 
something which obliged him to remain within the confines of a 
given position and its opposite. This ‘something’ was his 
awareness of the complexity and multi-faceted nature of 
problems which he was as yet unable to identify completely, but 
which he did not wish to resolve by means of a deceptive, 
one-sided explanation. Thus his thought wrestled with many 
differing aspects, his propositions were not correlated, and 
contain contradictions which sometimes puzzle the researcher. 

Chernyshevsky is indeed contradictory. However, contradic- 
tion, as Marx noted, is not always a sign of weakness in the thin- 
ker. It may also ‘testify to the richness of the living foundation 
from which the theory itself developed’.® This is certainly true of 
Chernyshevsky. Analysis reveals the fundamental unity of his the- 
oretical views, the integral position of the thinker, who was mov- 
ing steadily, albeit with contradictions, from the old to the new, 
to a materialist understanding of social processes. This unity and 
integrity are not at the surface of his thinking, and need to be 
identified. 

Chernyshevsky was a convinced adherent of the 
‘anthropological principle’ in philosophy, and anthropologism 
imbues all his theoretical formulations, be they about history, 
about political economy or about socialism. Without a 
knowledge of the ‘nature’ of men there is, in his opinion, no 
knowledge of society: ‘He who does not wish to know men, does 
not wish to know the truth, does not wish to think’ (IV, 775). This 
principle of research, inherited from Feuerbach, was one he 
never abandoned. 

However, Chernyshevsky does not merely repeat Feuerbach. 
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Having begun the work ‘The Anthropological Principle in 
Philosophy’ with the definition of man as ‘a separate individual’ 
endowed with such qualities as selfishness and egoism, 
Chernyshevsky then moves to a subject which was of little 
interest to Feuerbach—the concentration of wealth, and also 
power, in the hands of individuals. He also takes another decisive 
step towards the creation of a science of society by pushing 
forward the boundaries of that ‘moral knowledge’ investigated 
by Feuerbach to include political economy and politics (VI, 255, 
268, 283, 292). The new does, as yet, still exist alongside the old. 
Chernyshevsky describes wealth and power as ‘means of 
influencing the fate of others’, as ‘external to the human 
organism itself’, not realizing that unrestrained love of wealth 
and power have already become part of the ‘nature’ of men in 
class society. Chernyshevsky’s assertion that wealth and power 
bring society ‘far more harm than good’ is, of course, a still weak 
and vague definition of the antagonistic character of progress. 
Yet nonetheless the Rubicon has been crossed. His theoretical 
thought has concentrated on a study of identified factors, and this 
study is based on Hegel’s principle: ‘science had recognized only 
one order suitable for all branches of intellectual activity: the 
genetic order’ (Chernyshevsky, XII, 172). 

Movement in this new direction is, moreover, assisted by 
‘anthropological philosophy’. Feuerbach had noted the constant 
compounding of individual ‘egoisms’ and interests, to make the 
interests of the family, the corporate group, the community, the 
nation, etc.—in short, the ‘social egoism’. Chernyshevsky 
developed this ‘germ of historical materialism’ as Lenin termed 
it.” He not only noted that group, caste interest is placed above 
social interest (XV, 23-24), but recognized the opposing nature 
of the aspirations of large groups of people occupying different 
positions in the system of social production: the ‘interest of rent’, 
the ‘interest of profit’, the ‘interest of pay’, and asserts the need 
to abolish this opposition (IX, 516). Positing, in the tradition of 
Hobbes, Helvétius and Feuerbach, the ‘calculation of personal 
benefit’ as the main stimulus to human activity, Chernyshevsky 
uses this as the means of going beyond the old enlightenment 
view of society. He refuses to accept the ideological motifs 
pushed to the forefront as the determining causes of human 
activity. The forces which move history are determined by other 
impulses — material advantage and material considerations. 

For Chernyshevsky, the most important thing is to study real 
people in their real and, moreover, changing circumstances, some- 
thing which Feuerbach failed to do. He begins to elaborate ‘the 
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idea of universal history’, listing among its founders Hegel, Gui- 
zot, Niebuhr, and Schlosser (III, 356). In his analysis of Guizot’s 
History of Civilization in Europe..., Chernyshevsky expresses the 
idea of the existence of ‘forms’ unfavourable to progress, seek- 
ing ‘to retain the working people in total dependence, and the 
motivation was to seize as large a share as possible of the wealth 
produced by labour’ (VH, 477), but this is not yet developed in 
sufficient depth. Feudalism as a form is seen only as based on 
conquest and declared unfavourable to progress. However, the 
very idea that the content of ‘civilization’ is the subordination of 
labour and the alienation of the product is sufficiently penetrat- 
ing and fruitful. Chernyshevsky has clearly perceived the evol- 
ution of forms of labour: ‘unfree’, ‘mandatory’, ‘hired’; the ma- 
terialist trend in the explanation of this evolution will increase. 
The upper rungs of historical development —the transition to 
hired labour and its approaching disappearance —are linked by 
Chernyshevsky to industrial production: ‘the machine does not 
tolerate slavery at its side’, ‘in the sphere of huge enterprises in- 
creasingly powerful trends are manifesting themselves which are 
opposed to the unlimited right to private property’. The follow- 
ing, vitally important conclusion appears: “...If the nature of pro- 
duction processes were to change, then the nature of work would 
inevitably also change ... consequently there is no reason to fear 
for the future fate of labour...’ Overall, progress leads to the res- 
toration on a new basis of the previously lost communal forms 
(Il, 295; IX, 220, 222, 902). 

Chernyshevsky realizes that the appearance within human 
history of coercive labour is simultaneously the appearance of 
classes and of people who occupy a ‘special position’ vis-a-vis the 
rest (XVI, 555, 556). He attempts to clarify the pattern of class 
struggle. ‘...The general course of historical movement consists 
in the expansion of its circumference; it begins with the leading 
classes of society and reaches as far as the lowest strata of the 
people, this being accomplished very slowly’ (III, 645); any 
progress ‘reduces the power of inequality’ (IX, 513). Athens 
revealed the dominance of the ‘purely political element’ in the 
struggle; in Rome there was ‘a far larger admixture of economic 
issues’; feudalism arose out of ‘conquest’ and ‘maintained itself 
by force’; in modern history ‘political forms have their main 
importance not independently, but only in their relationship to 
the economic aspect of the matter’ (VII, 31, 477). In these 
general postulates, the historical process is still rather 
superficially described, but there is an attempt to identify the 
specifics of class struggle at different stages in history. It has also 
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been accurately noted that non-economic coercion played a 
much greater role in prebourgeois society, at the early stages of 
civilization. 

Taken in general, in ‘the modern world the process of 
development is not only broader and deeper, but more complex 
than in classical antiquity’. Its essential nature is then expressed 
in a formula which, while still not sufficiently precise in its 
terminology, is precise in its content: ‘We have seen that the 
interests of rent are opposed to the interests of profit and pay 
together... We have seen that the interest of profit is opposed to 
the interest of pay. As soon as the class of capitalists and the class 
of workers together win the upper hand over the class which 
receives rent, the history of the country will have as its main 
content the struggle between the middle class and the people’ 
(VII, 31; IX, 516). Here Chernyshevsky has clearly identified the 
tendency of the ‘aristocracy’ departing from the historical scene 
to engage in a compromise with the ‘middle class’ and, on the 
other hand, the irreconcilability of the interests of the ‘middle 
class and the workers’ (See: VII, 32, 39). 

Reviewing the nature of historical progress as a whole, 
Chernyshevsky insisted on its irreversibility, but also upon its 
complexity, its zig-zags, sluggishness and huge losses. 

At the same time, however, he viewed progress both within the 
framework of typical enlightenment dichotomy—the 
interaction of knowledge and ignorance—and within the 
framework of the interaction of ‘the quest for knowledge’, 
‘labour’ and certain unfavourable ‘forms’ influencing labour. He 
expressed the idea of the need for ‘more direct means’ of 
transformation than enlightenment, and he noted certain 
promising tendencies connected with the rise of industry, 
immediately concluding that everything ‘is as nought compared 
with the development of thought, everything springs from this 
development...’ (IV, 841-842, 860-861; VII, 477-478, 645; IX, 
197). 

Behind the clear contradictions in this thinking there lies a 
penetrating search. Chernyshevsky perceives all the diversity of 
factors involved in progress, recognizes that in real history they 
can change their relative importance. However, he identifies 
stable, fundamental factors. Synthesizing formulae appear, of 
which the most penetrating identify the primacy of ‘labour 
activity and the means of material subsistence’, ‘economic laws 
governing social being’, the secondary nature of ‘intellectual’, 
including ‘political’ development (III, 180, 356-357; X, 441). He 
still retains, however, the old definitions of ‘enlightenment’ and 
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‘anthropological materialism’ in the new definitions as an : 


important but already reconsidered element. 

Chernyshevsky then began to ponder the problem of the 
dialectic of the relationship between theory and practice in 
human activity, a question never dealt with in enlightenment 
philosophy (III, 207, 238; IV, 293, 746; V, 577; IX, 296, 461-646), 
and clarifies the question of the role of ‘knowledge’ in history. 
The ‘nature’ of man and the development of civilization becomes 
increasingly historical, and Chernyshevsky moves consistently 
towards the postulates of his later works: ‘if I take up the cause, 
I am obliged to develop the man in man’ (II, 616; XII, 28). 

In the context of these views expressed by Chernyshevsky, the 
basic tenet of Feuerbach’s materialism —that man stand upright 
and seek in his life on earth the means to achieve his natural 
aspiration to happiness — took on a new meaning. Now the issue 
was to overcome social (and above all economic) obstacles 
preventing the individual from fulfiling his own nature, 
obstacles, moreover, as they existed in their given, concrete 
historical form. The main question in Chernyshevsky’s 
anthropological theory: ‘cannot relations between men be so 
arranged as to correspond to the requirements of human 
nature?’ (IX, 334)—thus led directly to a critique of the 
bourgeois economic order. 


A Critique of Capitalism. Socialism 


Chernyshevsky the economist and critic of capitalism is clearly 
aware that to move theoretically beyond the horizons of the 
bourgeois order is impossible without a critical reassessment of 
classical political economy; he moves along the same path as 
those socialist trends (Owen, the Ricardian socialists) which, as 
Marx noted, ‘either themselves adopt the standpoint of 
bourgeois economy or contest it from its own standpoint’ .® 

While praising the scientific discoveries of the leading lights 
of the classical school, Chernyshevsky nonetheless insists upon 
the class limitation of the theories of Smith and Ricardo — ‘this 
theory expresses the view and interests of the capitalists’ (VII, 
37). In their reasoning about such questions as national wealth, 
the efficiency of production and the laws of demography, the 
founders of political economy (not to mention their mediocre 
successors Bastiat and Say) based themselves, in his opinion, on 
that distribution of wealth and the means of production which 
has taken shape in bourgeois society and is advantageous to the 
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‘middle’ and, to some extent, the ‘upper’ classes. There was no 
reference to the historical relativity of these relations; the 
‘principle of competition’ —the ‘private form’ imposed by the 
force of ‘economic calculation’ —was declared the ideal social 
order (IX, 413). 

Chernyshevsky does not deny the historically progressive role 
of capitalism, which had moved beyond medieval ‘routine and 
false egoism’ and had rapidly developed ‘production in the 
country’. However, he refuses to admit the ‘normality’ of this 
order in the light of a fact ‘now become everywhere the main 
driving force of history’—‘in far wealthier societies’ there are 
classes who are in ‘a state of extreme poverty’ (IX, 35, 158, 418). 

Taking this as his starting point, Chernyshevsky reveals the 
antagonistic nature of relations in the bourgeois system. Here 
labour and only labour is the sole producer of values, and 
nonetheless a significant portion of what is produced by the 
worker passes into the hands of the capitalist, and hence ‘one 
must desire the increase, the other the decrease and reduction 
to nought of that part of the values which are transferred from 
individuals of the second rank to individuals of the first’ (VII, 
36, 38). Chernyshevsky believes that the capitalist buys the la- 
bour of the worker; he still has not clearly grasped the dif- 
ference, identified by Marx, between labour power and the 
workforce, and, consequently, the source of surplus value. Yet 
nonetheless he had attempted (albeit inadequately) to reassess 
the traditional point of view: labour, in Chernyshevsky’s opi- 
nion, is that activity ‘which serves as the measure of values and, 
however, should not itself be a value’; ‘labour is not a product. 
It is still only a productive force, it is only the source of the 
product’ (IX, 596). Speaking about the value of ‘such a strange 
commodity’ as labour, Chernyshevsky attempts to show that 
the very ‘sale and purchase of labour’ under capitalism bears a 
close resemblance to somewhat mitigated forms of ‘slavery’ 
(IX, 537-538). He asserts that ‘the very principles of present 
life prevent the well-being of the masses’ (IX, 643), and be- 
lieves it impossible to emerge from the contradictions of the 
capitalist form of production while remaining on a capitalist 
foundation, and therefore on the foundation of its laws and de- 
finitions. If the objectivist Mill, whom Chernyshevsky trans- 
lated and commented upon, recognized the inevitability of the 
future introduction of socialism, but preferred to occupy him- 
self with the reform of capitalism, Chernyshevsky protests 
against such a relegation of the final goal, its divorce from im- 
mediate aims: it is not logical to say one thing (‘I have to go to 
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Berlin’) and do something quite different (‘but let’s forget that 
and go to Kazan’ —IX, 354). 

Marx remarked that Chernyshevsky had ‘thrown the light of a 
master mind’ on ‘bankruptcy by bourgeois economy’. Yet the 
positive aspect of his ‘theory of the working people’, which he 
sets in opposition to the ‘theory of the capitalists’, preserves the 
clear marks of its origins (VH, 49). 

The principle behind the new theory is simple: Chernyshevsky 
is seeking to remove the ‘inconsistency’ in classic economic 
science. Basing himself on one of its aspects, ‘scientifically’ 
developed by the Smith school—the concept of the abstract 
conditions of any kind of material production — he uses it against 
the concrete, fetish-like views argued in defence of capitalist 
production. He ‘liberates’ the general principles from the 
particular forms of their expression, as the latter derive ‘not from 
the basic concepts about the essence of the subject, but simply 
from external circumstances not related to the subject’ (IX, 86). 
Thus, a ‘consistent, logical development of the ideas of Smith on 
labour as the sole producer of any value’ leads Chernyshevsky to 
the conclusion that the product should belong to the one who 
produced it; from this point of view, ‘capital itself is a product of 
labour’ (VII, 37, 41). 

Another postulate of the political economists — that ‘personal 
interest is the main driving force of production’ —also, in his 
opinion, is fully developed when ‘the product becomes the 
property of the one who works on its production’ (VII, 18-19). 

Chernyshevsky’s ‘theory of the working people’ is still not 
scientific political economy, but merely a move towards it. His 
critique of bourgeois political economy and capitalism differs 
significantly from Marx’s. For Marx, what was important was to 
base his criticism of bourgeois political economy on the 
contradictions within the capitalist system itself. The great 
Russian utopian socialist also bases his criticism of capitalism on 
the principle of historism, the principle of the development of 
contradictions in the given order. The main problem, in his view, 
nonetheless lies elsewhere: he is seeking to reveal the 
discrepancy between the principles of the labour theory of value 
and the practice of bourgeois society, to demonstrate that 
bourgeois political economy is unable to produce a ‘formula for 
the absolutely most advantageous combination of the elements 
of production’ (IX, 465). 

In the criticism of capitalist society and in the vindication of 
the ideal of the future, Chernyshevsky drew on such ‘first-class 
thinkers’ as Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen (IX, 355); he 
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thought highly of Godwin (XII, 683); and used certain concepts 
of Louis Blanc for propaganda (XI, 355-366). However, while 
thinking along the lines of the utopian socialists, Chernyshevsky 
made a major advance. In his predictions about the future, he 
usually refused to go beyond the framework of the ‘abstract’ 
definitions provided by economic science. He saw quite clearly 
the fantastic, visionary nature of the pictures of the future 
presented by his teachers—‘the first signs of new social 
aspirations’ are always closer to ‘poetry than to serious science’ 
(VII, 156; IX, 465). He himself, in the novel What Is to Be Done?, 
offers his bright picture of expectation in the ‘Fourth Dream of 
Vera Pavlovna’. 

The general outline of the new society as depicted by 
Chernyshevsky is as follows: under socialism there occurs a 
‘combination of labour and property in one and the same 
individuals’; ‘separate classes of hired workers and hirers of 
labour’ disappear; the ‘triple division of the product’ dominant 
under the principle of private property is abolished; ‘rent’, 
‘profit’ and ‘pay’ are combined in ‘one and the same hands’ (VII, 
21; IX, 466-467, 487). The division of labour, inherent in the 
processes of ‘improved production’, is preserved, but the tying of 
a given worker ‘to one and the same part of the operation’, a 
practice which leads to the ‘damage of the organism’, is 
eliminated (IX, 188-193). Non-productive forms of labour are 
abolished, distribution is organized on the principle, ‘the share 
received by each member of society is, as far as possible, close to 
the average figure obtained by correlating the mass of values to 
the number of members of society’. In production, ‘the measure 
of which is consumption’, based on ‘an accurate calculation of 
social forces and requirements’, crises come to an end, the 
enforced wastage of labour time ceases, and the economized 
labour time is used for leisure or some other new activity (VII, 
49, 56, 57; IX, 433). He provides for the participation of the 
worker in the management of all the affairs of 
production —without his agreement ‘nothing important is done 
within the association’ (VII, 57, 61). In general, socialism 
continues the development of civilization, ‘which gives 
independence to the individual, so that in his feelings and actions 
he is increasingly guided by his own motivations, and not by 
forms imposed from without’ (IX, 854); ‘the alpha and omega of 
our aspirations is unrestricted freedom for the development of 
the individual’ (IV, 328). 

The socialist theory of Chernyshevsky contains only 
preliminary, very general indications of that historical work 
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which mankind will have to carry through. On the other hand, 
however, it is rigorously concrete and, most importantly, realistic 
in its identification of the ways and means of transforming 


reality. 


The ‘Anthropological Principle’ in Politics 


The shift in Russia towards a scientific revolutionary theory 
was not unique to Chernyshevsky; it was also a feature of 
Belinsky, Herzen, Dobroliubov, Pissarev and Lavrov. However, 
while noting the common direction in which Russian social 
thought was moving in the 1840’s to 1860’s, we must not forget 
that these outstanding thinkers nonetheless moved down 
different paths. Thus Chernyshevsky’s social enquiry was marked 
by his development of the individual principle in politics, his 
application of the familiar principle of ‘anthropologism’ in this 
sphere of social knowledge. 

It is Marx who discovered and substantiated the fundamental 
proposition: ‘The essence of man is no abstraction inherent in 
each single individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social 
relations.’ !° However, it is also true that behind all the diversity 
of social relations stand people, with their purely personal 
qualities, aspirations and passions. 

The influence of man’s motivations upon the historical 
process — and ‘it is precisely the wicked passions of man— greed 
and lust for power—which, since the emergence of class 
antagonisms, serve as levers of historical development’™ — can 
be studied from various angles. Their motivations can be 
examined primarily in their sum, the approach constantly used 
by the creators of the scientific theory of class struggle. These 
motivations can be examined primarily at the individual level. 
There is nothing ‘unscientific’ in paying particular attention to 
the activity of the politician who has his hands on the levers of 
power, provided, of course, the underlying class basis is not 
forgotten. ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’ 
remains a model of precisely such theoretical investigation. 

In the conditions then obtaining in Russia, Chernyshevsky 
could not create a scientific theory of class struggle, although he 
came quite close. He devoted particular attention, however, to 
the possible influence on the course of history of an individual 
who finds himself in ‘a special position’ (with his hands on the 
levers of power) (XVI, 555, 556). 

Chernyshevsky was prompted along this line of enquiry by the 
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very situation around the 1861 Reform, with its hopes in a 
‘liberator’ tsar called upon, as liberal society supposed, to 
transform lawfully, peacefully, without upheaval, one social 
order into another, loose the ‘ancient bonds’ and to do all of this 
despite the overt and covert opposition of ‘the landowning 
party’, and the incompetence of the ‘avaricious, corrupt and 
ignorant bureaucracy’! 

In contrast to this view, Chernyshevsky pin-points, as he puts 
it, ‘basic habits’ of autocratic power—its ‘partiality to the 
aristocracy’ and its ‘bureaucratic method of acting’; the ‘inability 
of the mechanism’ of Empire to carry through reform is 
demonstrated (particularly in the ‘Unaddressed Letters’) using 
concrete facts. The experts summoned together to draw up the 
principles of the reform occupied themselves solely with trifles 
and formalities, pasting the bricks ‘one to the other’, although 
they had been summoned, it would seem, to ‘discuss the plan of 
the building’. They assumed that the basic principles of the 
reform were already determined by the all-knowing ‘supreme 
will’, For its part, this ‘will’ considered only the narrow, 
autocratic-servile interest—the desire of the authorities to 
clarify the issue ‘from every side’, to make it ‘the affair of the 
whole of Russia’ ended, in fact, with a request for the opinion of 
the governors, who ‘looked at the matter from the government 
point of view’, and of gubernia representatives, who made 
comments ‘only from the landowners’ point of view’ (X, 108, 110, 
111, 120, etc.). 

The conclusion, which Chernyshevsky noted down in his diary 
while still a youth, that the monarch ‘is only the summit of the 
cone of the aristocratic hierarchy’ (I, 356) is supplemented in the 
1850’s and 1860’s with the conclusion that the monarch is also 
the summit of the cone of the bureaucratic hierarchy. In 
autocratic Russia, ‘no one has the power to follow his convictions 
in serious matters’, even if he were a ‘sincere supporter to 
reform’ and stood ‘at the very head of the administration’: ‘You 
only wish to ask —your question is taken as a decision; you wish 
to consult—your words are taken as an instruction; you are 
seeking support — everything you lay hold of bends beneath you. 
That is the way of things in the bureaucratic order, and you will 
obtain nothing else from it’ (X, 111). 

Chernyshevsky substantiated his conclusions not only with an 
analysis of the course and outcome of the ‘peasant reform’ in 
Russia, which was reduced to the adoption of the principle: 
‘servility must be preserved while proclaiming its abolition’ (X, 
111), but also with an extremely detailed analysis of the 
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operation of autocratic systems in the West, which were similarly 
‘seemingly all-powerful, but in fact powerless’. In Austria, the 
emperor ‘is himself bound by the chains in which the whole of 
Austria is held’, and here also ‘common sense has no official 
significance’; in Germany the ruling power also knows nothing 
of the real needs of society, although it intervenes in ‘even the 
most meaningless and insignificant’ affairs, and those who 
execute its will execute the orders of others very badly, etc. (IV, 
80; VI, 273, 296; VIII, 465, and others). 

Following the logic of Chernyshevsky’s thinking, we appear 
to have arrived at the denial of any particular role played by the 
personal qualities of the ruler in an autocratic regime. However, 
Chernyshevsky’s mind is flexible, dialectic. He is denying only 
the ability of autocrats to perform ‘good deeds’. For ‘evil deeds’, 
however, the autocratic system has opened up considerable free- 
dom of activity—within this system the interests of forces and 
classes which might oppose the ruling powers are unable to take 
political shape, the monarch himself and his vassals are ‘all linked 
together by unspoken and lawless reciprocal dependence’. In the 
language of Chernyshevsky’s novel What Is to Be Done?, auto- 
cratic systems gave birth to ‘transcendental scoundrels’, per- 

| formed miracles ‘of roguish virtuosity’. They are unable to ‘eman- 
cipate’ the people, but the system ‘destroys the energy of the 
people and bankrupts the country’ (VI, 101, 140; X, 111; XI, 61, 
and others). 

In Chernyshevsky’s day there did exist systems of repre- 
sentative government. Chernyshevsky drew up criteria for their 
assessment not according to ‘the formal participation’ of the 
population in ‘formal acts of government’, but according to the 
‘real significance’ of the population in actual social life (VII, 
402). He sought to clarify the possibility of historical move- 
ment within the framework of these forms, and saw the possi- 
bility of a ‘calm’ course of improvement (in contrast to coer- 
cive), for here ‘any requirement perceived by society triumphs 
by the peaceful means of lawful demand and discussion’ (IV, 
404, 495; XII, 244). At the same time, however —and this is 
what distinguishes Chernyshevsky from the liberal supporters 
of bourgeois parliamentarianism—he emphasizes the extreme 
instability and limited capacity of even these means of histori- 
cal transformation. The bourgeois parliamentary system is still 
not that system which ensures the rapid and complete satisfac- 
tion of the demands of the masses; real power remains in the 
hands of the old parties, the representatives of the ruling 
classes; the lever of progress remains extra-parliamentary ac- 
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tivity by the masses, who sometimes reach boiling point (see: 
VI, 90-91, 98). 

Yet in the history of countries with representative government 
Chernyshevsky sees instances of the ‘enormous’ positive effect 
exerted by the individual will of the politician having ‘specific 
convictions and not merely private calculations’, provided this 
politician is able to draw support from the progressive forces of 
society; the parliamentary system, despite all its inadequacy, also 
restricts the politicians accustomed ‘to think only about 
themselves’: ‘In England, where control of newspapers and 
meetings, although not as effective as some Anglomans believe, 
is nonetheless not wholly impotent and very useful, such people 
are unable to exercise their abilities over the state with too much 
freedom, and if, a little further on, they swerve from the road, 
either they are completely pushed aside, or else bridled and 
brought back onto the road. They do not have the freedom to 
inflict great harm on the state’ (VI, 141; VIII, 444-445, 579, and 
others). If, within parliamentary systems, ‘calm’ movement has 
become more or less possible, in autocratic systems everything 
ends sooner or later in total collapse. 

At this point Chernyshevsky comes to the identification of the 
role of revolutionary change in the life of society. A study of 
modern history has shown Chernyshevsky that bright periods of 
energetic historical activity have occurred in the lives of nations 
when the masses rose in struggle. It was precisely to such periods 
that society owed decisive advance — in brief periods of ‘intense 
activity’ was achieved ‘nine-tenths of that in which progress 
consists’ (VI, 12-14). Chernyshevsky immediately goes on to 
emphasize that success never accompanied revolutionaries. It is 
precisely in periods of revolution, at the moment when the 
masses and their leaders invade the arena of politics, at the 
moment of the vast and rapid expansion of the scale and forms 
of social practice, that the discrepancy between the intent and 
the achievement, the word and the deed of revolutionaries was 
revealed, moreover within the space of a few months or even 
weeks. 

Chernyshevsky wrestles above all with the enigma of the para- 
doxical forms of historical progress in the age of bourgeois rev- 
olutions. Why did the brief success of the masses pave the way 
for the rule of a new exploiter system? What caused the puzzling 
cyclic nature of political forms during revolutions, ‘the everlast- 
ing change in the dominant moods of public opinion’? Why did 
resolute progressives and reactionaries both work ‘alike to the 
benefit of a moderate party’? (VI, 12-15; ‘VII, 671; IX, 252-254). 
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Posing these questions leads Chernyshevsky to ponder the role 
of the masses in the historical process, the interaction between 
the masses and the leaders. He points to the huge potential of 
popular movements, and their as yet insignificant level of 
achievement, the limitations in the theory and practice of 
revolutionaries. 

Chernyshevsky notes the extreme narrowness of the horizons 
of the masses, who rarely perceive ‘the relationship between 
their material interests and political change’, their apathy in 
normal times—it is this narrowness and apathy which has 
supported for decades wholly rotten systems and regimes. He 
begins to realize that the masses are only with enormous 
difficulty roused to struggle. Even in times most favourable for 
revolutionaries—the revolutions of 1848 and the march of 
Garibaldi—only thousands, rarely tens of thousands, took part 
out of a population of millions (VIII, 82-84, 312-313). To this 
was added the fluctuating mood of the masses drawn into the 
revolutionary struggle, as happened in France in 1789-1795 (VI, 
416). 

On the other hand, these movements were often led by men 
who had more enthusiasm than foresight, and sometimes simply 
by ‘progressive idiots’. The transformers clearly set about their 
task ‘before the time was ripe’, were ‘impatient and indecisive 
and credulous’; not only the moderates but also the radicals often 
joined unnatural alliances with reactionaries; the majority of the 
revolutionaries feared to include in their programmes ‘those 
changes which are necessary for the masses’, for example, 
‘agrarian revolutions’. Everywhere ‘people lacking political 
knowledge’ became ‘by their inexperience and _ naiveté 
playthings in the hands of intriguers’; ‘rogues’ led into ‘the mire’ 
people who had undertaken a collective cause; ‘trust in deceivers 
more often than not destroyed a good cause’ (VI, 339, 369, 370; 
VII, 785; XIII, 55, 105, 218; XIV, 550). 

In his investigation of social problems, Chernyshevsky was still 
sometimes abstract, but the elements of concreteness and histor- 
ism, of a class approach, were clearly increasing. In the work 
‘Capital and Labour’ he draws a basic conclusion about the rea- 
sons for the failure of popular movements in modern history: the 
people ‘in political terms have served until now merely as the 
tool of the middle and upper classes in their mutual struggle, not 
retaining any consistently independent position in political his- 
tory’. A change for the better was indicated only in England, 
where in the middle of the 19th century ‘the workers are consti- 
tuting amongst themselves large unions for independent action 
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on political, and particularly economic issues’, their mode of oper- 
ation reveals ‘much which corresponds to the theories which the 
French term communist’ (VII, 35, 39). In the commentaries on 
Mill, Chernyshevsky points to another important fact — the bour- 
geois limitation ‘of the vast majority of revolutionaries’ who took 
part in the events of 1848 (IX, 348-349). He also identifies an- 
other tendency mitigating against the success of bourgeois rev- 
olutions—the emergence in the course of such revolutions of 
highly-centralized military-bureaucratic regimes, ‘the best 
possible mechanism’ for ‘giving unlimited arbitrary power to the 
individual holding it in his hands’ (VI, 21). His analysis in the 
‘Politics’ reviews of the rise of Louis Napoleon is far less adequ- 
ate than that of Marx in ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bo- 
naparte’, but the very manner in which the Russian revolution- 
ary approaches the problem of the state and revolution is signi- 
ficant. 

In his work Chernyshevsky shows that the process began with 
encroachments on the organs of constitutional government by 
the bearer of executive power (in most cases a famous military 
leader), with the expulsion ‘from participation in government of 
all independent people’ and the use of ‘low, base people’ for 
support. It ended in the creation of ‘an official hierarchy 
inseparably bound to the ruler by the power of their personal 
interests’. This process was invariably accompanied by ‘the 
composition of troops ... totally divorced from civil society and 
ready to do anything which their superiors demanded’, ‘the 
weakening of the intellectual power of the nation through 
encroachments on the number of thinking people and a 
reduction in the number of subjects whose discussion is 
permitted’, and the replacement of ‘personal civic activity by 
private individuals with mechanical subordination’ (IV, 
552-553; V, 402, 435 and others). Chernyshevsky also points to 
a universal tendency which operates in the political sphere of 
antagonistic society: ‘the tendency of power to widen its 
boundaries —a tendency noticeable in every country and age’, 
‘power seeks to retain permanently what it has attained by virtue 
of transitory circumstances’ (VII, 402; HI, 571, 573). However, 
for all the range of his thought, Chernyshevsky always returns to 
the theme of the state and revolution or, more accurately, the 
statesman and revolution. Some fatal pattern begins to emerge 
in the liberation struggle which operates through the whole 
period of history known to Chernyshevsky —‘Licinius, Solon and 
the Gracchi had their successors in Marius and Caesar’ (VII, 31), 
‘the same’ story continues from ‘the Gracchi to Babeuf’, and then 
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on to ‘the pitiful year of 1848’ (XIII, 218). The result of 
reflections completed while in exile ran as follows: ‘Only 
however, not one people to this day has saved itself, and even, in 
happy instances, having won sovereignty, has handed it over to 
the first cunning rascal’,!> as is illustrated in the emergence of 
the empires of Napoleon I or Napoleon III. 

In the framework of the former absolutist and the new Bona- 
partist forms, neither independent public activity, nor the im- 
plementation by the state power of necessary reforms are 
possible —it is from this that Chernyshevsky deduces the need 
for revolutions, or, more accurately, cycles of revolutions, while 
realizing that the revolutionary methods of historical transfor- 
mation involved inevitable losses —‘in the upheaval much is lost, 
from constraint much dies’; revolutionary crises are ‘very grie- 
vous both for the abolishers and the abolished’. However, he res- 
olutely opposes those who for this reason defend outworn institu- 
tions (IX, 390-391; XI, 233 and others). 

Gradually there arises a complex, still incomplete concept of 
progress. A historical result more or less advantageous to the 
people is achieved by a series of ‘brief periods of intense 
work’ —revolutions. Each of these, although advancing society 
considerably, does not yield the results desired by the 
revolutionaries. It is then followed by a withdrawal, a long period 
of stagnation and reaction. However, reaction, in its turn, 
unwittingly prepares for the advent of another round of 
revolutions when, by the law of ‘the physical succession of 
generations’, there appear people ‘whose strength has not been 
exhausted by participation in the previous events’ (VI, 13, 
15-16). And so it continues until the establishment of 
parliamentary forms, which provide at least a limited possibility 
for independent public activity; so it continues until the 
establishment in the more distant future of socialist forms. 

As we can see, Chernyshevsky envisaged the establishment of 
socialism as the result of a cyclic and lengthy process: ‘Was one 
blow or two blows sufficient to destroy the Roman Empire?’ (1X, 
832-833). Moreover, the success of the struggle is determined to 
no small degree by the appearance of politicians who seek 
‘support for their initiative in the independent activity of the 
entire mass of the population’ (IV, 71). Yet the main guarantee 
of success is the conscious participation of the working people in 
the revolutionary movement: for the moment ‘only the vanguard 
of the people—the middle class, is already active on the 
historical arena, and even they are only just beginning to act, 
while the bulk of the people has still not moved into action; its 
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dense columns are only approaching the field of historical 
activity’ (VII, 666). 


‘What Is to Be Done?’ 


Chernyshevsky still faced an extremely difficult problem — the 
search for a national path of development within the general 
movement towards socialism. On the one hand, the extreme 
backwardness, decrepitude of the autocratic mechanism was 
manifest, making revolution inevitable. On the other—the 
advent of revolution was rendered problematical by the 
ignorance of the masses, sunk in ‘heavy lethargy’ (V, 694). 

Chernyshevsky seeks, however, on the basis of certain 
elements within the backward social structure of Russia, to find 
that which could be used to accelerate its historical movement. 
For the most part, it is true, he raises at a purely abstract, logical 
level the question of the transition of Russian society from a 
lower stage of development to a higher, passing over the 
intermediary phases or else reducing their duration to the 
minimum. Like Herzen, Chernyshevsky will become a founder 
of Russian Populism, of ‘Russian’, ‘peasant’ socialism. 

We would like, however, to note one very important factor. It 
was in the 1850’s that Chernyshevsky was actively engaged in the 
propaganda of ‘communal socialism’. Thereafter he began to 
lose interest in this question. The zealous propagator of this 
theory becomes increasingly sceptical, casting doubt upon its 
propositions. In the articles ‘Apologetics of a Madman’ and ‘On 
the Causes of the Decline of Ancient Rome’, Chernyshevsky 
decisively rejects Herzen’s thesis on the ‘withering’ of Western 
civilization, and emphasizes more strongly than ever the 
profoundly archaic nature of Russian land relations. Let us again 
recall that no trace of ‘communal’, ‘peasant’ socialism is to be 
found in Chernyshevsky’s proclamation ‘A Salute to the Estate 
Peasants from Their Well-Wishers’. Even more significant is the 
fact that rural questions are totally absent from his famous novel 
What Is to Be Done?. Furthermore, it contains various signs of a 
wholly new approach to social questions. 

Having begun his novel with an ‘innocent’ family story, 
Chernyshevsky skilfully leads the reader on to major political 
issues: the emancipation of women, the formation of ‘new 
people’, the socialist restructuring of society, the creation of a 
revolutionary organization capable of leading popular struggle. 
He succeeds in creating an immortal character, that of 
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Rakhmetov, an educated, unselfish, unwavering professional 
revolutionary dedicated to the people and opposed both to 
dreamy revolutionaries and those who exploit the revolutionary 
cause for their own ends. The author of this superficially ‘idyllic’ 
work was able to reveal the most serious problems of 
revolutionary struggle. The way out of the tragic situation —for 
even following the approaching revolution in Russia, after the 
‘change of scene’, the heroes will be ‘chased from the stage’ time 
and again—was apparently linked to their return to ‘factory 
affairs’. 

We can, it would seem, assert that the element of Populism to 
be found in Chernyshevsky (the idea of ‘communal socialism’ 
and peasant revolution) was not of decisive or permanent 
importance in his social philosophy; we would describe it rather 
as a ‘transitory element’. Yet it was this very ‘transitory element’ 
which was taken up by the mass of rank-and-file revolutionaries 
(although not only from Chernyshevsky), and passed on to the 
next generation. Only twenty to forty years after the publication 
of What Is to Be Done? did the Russian revolutionaries seriously 
move on to those ‘factory affairs’ which so concerned the heroes 
of the novel. 


The publication of the famous novel What Is to Be Done? in 
the journal Sovremennik (March, April and May 1863) was the 
last public act by the leader of the raznochintsi revolutionaries. 
Tsarism knew the power of Chernyshevsky’s revolutionary 
thought and sought to destroy this great mind while he was still 
alive. 

Chernyshevsky paid for his ten years of journalistic work, 
continued even in prison (it was here that he wrote the novel 
What Is to Be Done?) with 19 years of penal servitude. 
Accustomed to continual theoretical work, he languished in 
Siberian imprisonment. He wrote in order to retain his sanity, 
destroying his manuscripts one after the other (only his 
incomplete novel The Prologue reached his contemporaries, 
while this and a few other works have come down to us). In 
Viliuisk, cut off from the rest of the world by endless taiga, he 
refused the offer by the authorities to request pardon: ‘It seems 
to me,’ he replied, ‘that I have been exiled only because my head 
and the head of Shuvalov, the head of the gendarmerie, are 
organized differently — and how can I ask pardon for that?!’ His 
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physical and intellectual powers, however, began to fail. Sent 
under gendarme surveillance first to Astrakhan and then to 
Saratov, he thereafter took no more part in the social struggle. 
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Chapter Eight 


NECHAYEV AND ‘NECHAYEVISM’. 
CONSPIRACY IN RUSSIA 


Chernyshevsky and other outstanding representatives of 
revolutionary thought in the 1860’s exerted considerable 
influence on the revolutionary movement. However, this 
influence was not absolute, and sometimes the movement 
deviated significantly from the strategy outlined by these 
prominent revolutionary ideologists. It followed its own path, 
determined by the milieu which gave rise to it. This aspect of the 
situation is of major importance in understanding revolutionary 
development in Russia, both its successes and its contradictions, 
the impasses and zig-zags of the revolutionary struggle. It is this 
aspect of the question which we shall look. at in this and the 
following chapters. 


Revolutionary or Rogue? 


In the autumn of 1868, among the students of St Petersburg, 
then showing signs of restlessness, there appeared one Sergei 
Nechayev, a religious instructor at a parish school who was 
attending St Petersburg University on an unofficial basis. He was 
a ‘thin, small, excitable young man, forever biting nails chewed 
to the quick, with blazing eyes and abrupt gestures’.! 

He rarely spoke at meetings, preferring to observe. He had 
little interest in the student movement — defence of the right to 
meetings, mutual assistance funds and communal refectories he 
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saw as childishly naive activities. A far more ambitious plan was 
taking shape in his head —that of creating in Russia a powerful 
secret revolutionary organization in which closely bound circles, 
‘fives’, would be in contact with a single centre, a ‘Committee’, 
at the head of which would be himself, Sergei Nechayev. This 
organization was to be ready by February 1870, when the 
nine-year period of provisional obligatory relations between the 
peasants and the landowners would expire and, as he calculated, 
the peasantry, discontent with the ‘wrong’ reform, would rise up 
‘with the axe’ against the autocratic-servile order. 

Nechayev did not waver in putting his plans into action. His 
thin frame concealed enormous energy, persistence, will-power, 
which compensated for his lack of experience and limited 
knowledge. He began with himself, building up the prestige of a 
revolutionary leader and even creating around himself the aura 
of heroism. First he told his friends that he was being summoned 
to gendarmerie headquarters. Then he slipped a note to a 
passer-by, asking him to take it to his friends and inform them 
that he ‘is being taken to the Peter and Paul Fortress’. His friends 
hastened to look for him, but were told that there was no record 
of him either at the gendarmerie headquarters, or the fortress. 
Finally Nechayev himself appeared, now in Moscow, and 
declared that he had escaped from the fortress. Having borrowed 
an external passport (a passport allowing the holder to travel 
abroad) from a friend, he left for Odessa in order to go abroad, 
but soon returned to describe a second arrest and escape. He 
then borrowed a passport from another friend and, in March 
1869, left for Europe. 

In Europe Nechayev met the leaders of the Russian 
revolutionary emigrés— Bakunin and Ogaryov—and began to 
establish a revolutionary legend about himself. He described a 
large conspiratorial organization, ‘Popular Retribution’, which 
he had set up in Russia, published a number of pamphlets 
together with Bakunin, as well as brochure No. 1 of Popular 
Retribution in which he now informed the whole of Russia of his 
escape from within the ‘icy walls’ of the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
and called for a popular uprising. Prior to the uprising, the 
revolutionaries ‘must wipe out the whole horde of state treasury 
robbers, execute base tyrants’ and, at the same time, ‘eliminate 
one way or another false teachers, informers, traitors befouling 
the name of truth...’2 

While abroad, Nechayev completed his plan of action. Accord- 
ing to Bakunin, ‘he came little by little to the conviction that, in 
order to create a serious and indestructible society [that is, rev- 
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olutionary organization] one must base oneself upon ... Machia: 
velli and fully assimilate the system of the Jesuits’.> He wrote the 
‘Catechism of a Revolutionary’ to serve as the organizational 

ide for his ‘Popular Retribution’. In it he explained how, in 
order to ‘liberate the people, that is, the labouring people’, it was 
necessary to ‘destroy’ this ‘rotten society’, which was subdivided 
by the author of the ‘Catechism’ into several categories. The first 
category, composed of those ‘particularly dangerous for the rev- 
olutionary organization’, were sentenced to ‘immediate’ death; 
the second were reprieved ‘only temporarily’, since ‘by a series 
of savage acts they had stirred the people to irreversible upris- 
ing’; the third, ‘high-ranking cattle’ and other influential person- 
ages, were to be used ‘for various undertakings’, having gained 
possession of their ‘foul secrets’; the fourth, ‘ambitious state of- 
ficials and liberals of various shades’, were ‘to be compromised 
hopelessly’ and the ‘state stirred up’ by their hands; finally the 
fifth, ‘doctrinaires, conspirators, revolutionaries’ who engaged 
in ‘idle talk in circles and on paper’, were to be persistently en- 
couraged into such actions ‘the result of which will be that the 
majority perish without trace, and a few receive genuine revol- 
utionary training’. 

The ‘few’ are the revolutionaries of ‘the first rank’, who 
‘should have at their command several revolutionaries of the 
second and third ranks, that is, not fully informed’. The basic 
principle of the organization was unquestioning obedience by 
the lower to the higher, ‘total frankness by the members to the 
organizer’, while the latter should provide the rank-and-file 
members only with the minimal information necessary ‘for the 
matter in hand’ and could even, in order to arouse their energy, 
‘misrepresent the essence of the matter’. 

The revolutionary was declared to be ‘doomed’, giving the 
whole of himself to the service of struggle against ‘the accursed 
world’. He was to break off all links with the laws of this world, 
with morality, culture and science in order to learn ‘one science 
only —the science of elimination and destruction’.’ 

Even the ‘father of anarchy’, Bakunin, described this docu- 
ment as ‘the Abrek® catechism’.® Yet nonetheless, Bakunin was 
initially captivated by Nechayev’s energy and trusted him com- 
pletely. He even gave Nechayev asigned letter in which he pledged 
to accept Nechayev’s authority as the representative of ‘the Rus- 
sian Revolutionary Committee’, even if Nechayev should order 
him to produce counterfeit money. He also gave Nechayev a man- 
date with the stamp ‘Alliance révolutionnaire européenne’, spe- 
cially ordered for the occasion. This organization comprised Ba- 
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kunin and a small number of fellow-anarchists, members of the 
First International. Under Bakunin’s signature came the words: 
‘The bearer is one of the authorized representatives of the Rus- 
sian section of the World Revolutionary Alliance, No. 2771.’ So 
Nechayev was, as it were, illumined by the reflected light of the 
International. Bakunin also persuaded Ogaryov to rededicate his 
poem ‘The Student’, initially written in honour of S.I. Astrakov, 
a friend of his youth, to Nechayev. The poem spoke of a young 
champion of popular freedom, who ‘ended his life in this world 
a convict in snow-bound Siberia’. 

Thus equipped, ‘No. 2771’ arrived back in Russia with the new 
status not only of an all-Russia but also an international 
revolutionary leader, and even with a new name — Pavlov. In the 
eyes of his former friends who had known him as Nechayev and 
who now read in the poem he had brought back with him that he 
had died ‘a convict in snow-bound Siberia’, this only gave him 
greater mystery and importance. Nechayev-Pavlov immediately 
began to recruit members for ‘Popular Retribution’. He acted 
quickly and purposefully: when talking to someone with radical 
attitudes, he would first convince him of ‘the immeasurable 
sufferings of the people’, then convince him that ‘if he is not a 
scoundrel’ he could not remain aloof, and, finally, proposed that 
he join the organization and contribute to its resources. Having 
obtained the other’s agreement and his signature to this effect, 
Nechayev ‘changed completely in his attitude to the one who had 
agreed —he began to issue orders and to demand obedience to 
his instructions’.’ 

Fear and the threat of exposure—this was the weapon 
Nechayev used. He would suggest distributing proclamations 
and ‘winged leaflets’, and when it was objected that this would 
be a waste of energy and involve unnecessary risk, he declared: 
then I will send them to you by post, and it will be in your interests 
to send them on to others as quickly as possible. This was what 
he did, and the proclamations, together with the addresses, were 
intercepted by the gendarmerie. He collected signatures from 
people willing to take part in political demonstrations, and then 
put the list into his pocket ‘so as to hold rash people in his fist, 
so as to frighten them and oblige them to do whatever he 
wanted’.® All of this was done quite deliberately, out of the 
conviction that—according to V.V. Alexandrovskaya, his 
accomplice —if people are placed ‘in a hopeless position, then, 
regardless of their character, their upbringing, they will 
invariably become bold’, ready for revolutionary action.’ 

In a word, Nechayev acted strictly in accord with his 
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‘Catechism’. In Moscow he told young people about ‘the section 
of the Committee’ in St Petersburg, and in St Petersburg 
described the strength of the organization in Moscow. He 
distributed forms from abroad, turning people into ‘members of 
the Geneva Revolutionary Society’. He spoke about the 
‘international association of workers’ in Europe, which 
numbered ‘four million members to date’, and which had formed 
out of a few dozen workers in three years.!° He sent ‘inspectors’ 
from ‘the Committee’ who ‘kept firm silence’ at meetings of one 
or other circle, organized secret reports and mutual surveillance 
by the members of the circles and issued ‘from the centre’ 
reprimands to those who had made mistakes or proved negligent. 
He appeared before the students in an officer’s uniform (‘just 
returned from a military meeting which could not be penetrated 
otherwise’). He organized the blackmail of the lawyer 
Kolachevsky, Nechayev’s fellow-conspirators first planting 
compromising papers and then, dressed as gendarmes, catching 
him ‘red-handed’ and obliging Kolachevsky to give a bill of 
exchange for 6 thousand roubles under a threat of ‘arrest’. 
Nechayev thought of organizing a ‘gang of Abreks’ to 
‘expropriate’ resources for the revolutionary cause, etc. 

Over a period of a few months, Nechayev managed to recruit 
sixty-seventy people into his ‘Popular Retribution’, but his 
methods began to meet with resistance. Leaders of the student 
movement such as Negreskul, Natanson and Goldenberg began 
to speak out against him. Within ‘Popular Retribution’, the 
methods of mystification used by Nechayev met with opposition 
in the person of Ivan Ivanov, a student at the Petrovskaya 
Agricultural Academy, who on one occasion refused to carry out 
Nechayev’s instructions which, as always in such circumstances, 
were presented as coming from the mysterious ‘Committee’. 
‘The Committee always decides exactly as you want,’ he 
expostulated to Nechayev, then declaring that he was leaving the 
organization and would set up his own revolutionary society. 

Nechayev’s authority was now under threat. Ivanov was not 
only a member of the central circle, but possessed considerable 
influence in the student milieu. Nechayev decided to ‘eliminate’ 
Ivanov, thereby simultaneously binding together his 
organization ‘by blood’. He involved four others in this 
undertaking, including A.K. Kuznetsov, a close friend of Ivanov. 
On 21 November 1869, having lured Ivanov into a lonely grotto 
in Petrovsko-Razumovsky park in Moscow, they killed him. 

This, in effect, was the end of Nechayev’s ‘Popular 
Retribution’. Ivanov’s body was soon found, and the police 
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caught the members of the organization within a few weeks. 
Nechayev himself again fled abroad, where he continued to 
conduct himself as before. In No. 2 of Popular Retribution, he 
included an article entitled ‘He Who Is Not for Us Is Against 
Us’, in which he justified the murder of Ivanov as the result of 
‘the harsh logic of genuine workers for the cause’. He then had 
himself buried a second time, writing that Nechayev ‘was 
strangled’ by gendarmes on the road to Siberia. He drew up a 
proclamation from a mythical ‘Brussels Aristocratic Committee’ 
to the Russian aristocracy with an appeal to oppose tsarism. He 
was assisted for a while by Bakunin and Ogaryov, with whom he 
published, in addition to Popular Retribution, the journal 
Obshchina (The Commune) and a few issues of Kolokol. 
However, he tried to bring even these under his control: having 
seized documents from Herzen’s archives, he threatened 
exposure and demanded from Bakunin and Ogaryov further 
resources ‘for the cause’. At this point continuing collaboration 
became impossible, and they broke off political relations with 
him. Moreover, Gherman Lopatin, a revolutionary who had just 
arrived from Russia, told Bakunin about Nechayev’s trickery, 
and in the presence of Nechayev himself. 

In the summer of 1871 the first open political trial in Russia 
took place in St Petersburg, revealing all the details and methods 
of the ‘Nechayevites’. A year later agents of the tsarist secret 
police tracked down Nechayev himself abroad. Arrested by the 
Swiss authorities as a criminal, he was extradited to Russia. 

At the trial, and later in the notorious Alexeyevsky ravelin of 
the Peter and Paul Fortress (where he was now given, this time 
by the autocracy, a new number —‘prisoner No. 5’), Nechayev 
conducted himself with courage. He succeeded in bringing the 
prison guard under his influence, and at the beginning of the 
1880’s was able, through them, to establish contact with the 
Populists. When the Populists offered him a choice—an 
organized escape from the fortress or the assassination of the 
tsar, he unhesitatingly chose the second. In 1882 he died in 
prison. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Nechayev. It has been assessed 
variously both by contemporaries and later generations. The 
democrat critic Nikolai Mikhailovsky described it as ‘a sad, 
erroneous and criminal exception’ among the radical youth.!! 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, in his novel The Possessed, took the 
phenomenon of ‘Nechayevism’ to the level of a national 
catastrophe, an insanity clouding Russia. A number of 
revolutionaries (Leonid Shishko, Vera Zasulich, Nikolai 
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Tiutchev and others) saw the Nechayev affair as ‘a fortuitous 
episode’ brought about within the liberation movement only by 
‘the extraordinary energy of one man’.’”? In the 1920's some 
Soviet historians (M.N. Pokrovsky, A. Gambarov, M. 
Kovalensky) lauded Nechayev and even saw in his activity the 
seeds of revolutionary social-democracy. This same theme, but 
from another, openly anti-communist point of view, has been 
exaggerated by some bourgeois historians, seeking in 
‘Nechayevism’ the alleged ‘roots of Bolshevism’. Such 
speculations were dealt with by Yu.F. Karyakin and one of the 
authors of this book." 

Who was Nechayev? What is the place of ‘Nechayevism’ in the 
history of the liberation struggle in Russia? Was it an 
insignificant ‘passing’ phenomenon or, on the contrary, did it 
reveal certain symptomatic tendencies which deserve serious 
attention? 


The Origins and Echoes of ‘Nechayevism 


In ‘Nechayevism’, and particularly in the figure of Nechayev 
himself, there was undoubtedly a great deal that was exceptional 
and linked to a hypertrophied expression of revolutionary 
extremism. This exceptional character is explained not only by 
the personality of Nechayev but also by the specific features of 
the period when Nechayev began his activity. ‘In 1869,’ recalled 
the Populist Mikhail Frolenko, ‘people joined the organization 
with difficulty, as if reluctantly, and it was unable to spread as 
widely as happened 4-5 years later.’ Hence the feverishness, the 
cunning, the casuistic methods used by Nechayev (further 
intensified by the personal qualities of the man himself). 

However, it would be a mistake to see only what was 
exceptional and not see, behind the odious form of the behaviour 
of Nechayev and the Nechayevites, the real content — features, 
problems, difficulties and contradictions typical of the 
corresponding stage in the liberation movement in Russia. 

‘Nechayevism’ embodied in particular repulsive form the 
immaturity of the then revolutionary movement, and above ail 
its organizational and conceptual weakness, the narrowness of 
its class basis. The raznochintsi milieu, the milieu of 
petty-bourgeois democracy, gave the liberation movement 
excellent people in the second half of the 19th century. However, 
that same milieu also infected the movement with the illnesses 
which accompanied the process of declassification. Some of the 
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protesting elements emerging from this milieu felt only hatred 
to everything connected with culture, science and education.'® 
They were inclined to political adventurism, without principle in 
their convictions, displayed lack of discrimination in the choice 
of means, and, speaking of ‘popular revolution’, intruded their 
own ‘I’ into the centre of this revolution. In countries with a 
bourgeois-democratic system, such elements are not able to 
retain for long a position within political revolutionary parties 
based on principles of democratic centralism, freedom of 
discussion and openness. They are either ‘digested’ by such 
parties, or else expelled from them. However, under an 
autocratic regime, with the predominance within the liberation 
movement of the narrow ‘conspiratorial’ circle, and factionalism 
(in a word, political infantilism), these elements can, at certain 
periods, make room for themselves, and sometimes they come 
to lead the movement, dooming it to catastrophic failures. A 
classic example of this was ‘Nechayevism’, which neither began 
nor ended with Nechayev. 

Some strains of Nechayev’s total revolt were already audible 
in the proclamation ‘Young Russia’, put out at the beginning of 
the 1860’s by Pyotr Zaichnevsky and Perik! Argiropulo. There a 
mythical ‘Central Revolutionary Committee’ threatens to issue 
in the near future the ‘cry’: ““Take up the axe” and then ... then 
strike the imperial party without pity, as they do not pity us now, 
strike on the squares, if this base wretch dares to come out into 
them, strike in the houses, strike in the narrow streets of the 
cities, strike in the broad avenues of the capitals, strike in the 
towns and villages! Remember that he who is not for us then is 
against us; he who is against us is our enemy; and enemies are to 
be wiped out by every means!”!” 

Zaichnevsky was one of the originators of conspiracy in 
Russia —a trend whose aim was to rouse the popular masses and 
bring about a coup d’état by means of a small, united 
revolutionary organization. A successor to this tradition prior to 
Nechayev was the circle of Nikolai Ishutin (Ivan Khudyakov, 
Dmitry Karakozov, Stranden, Yurasov, Zagibalov and others) in 
the middle of the 1860’s. They began with legal forms of activity 
(the organization of workshops and associations in the spirit of 
Chernyshevsky’s What Is to Be Done?, and the organization of 
Sunday schools), but then inclined more and more towards 
conspiracy. Within the society plans were formed for the 
creation of a terrorist group called ‘Hell’, whose purpose was the 
assassination of the tsar, supervision of the activity of other 
opposition forces (for example, the liberals), and also the 
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punishment of members of their own organization ‘if they have 
betrayed it’.'* For the most part, these plans never went further 
than words. However, on 4 April 1866, Karakozov, a member of 
‘Hell’, shot Alexander II. 

In the final period of the activity of the Ishutin circle, much 
that was going on within it anticipated ‘Nechayevism’. Here 
there was talk of a secret ‘European Committee’ which allegedly 
included Bakunin, Mazzini and other leaders, and which, should 
there be a revolution in Russia, could provide 10 thousand rifles. 
Here there are the rules of ‘Hell’ in the spirit of Nechayev’s 
‘Catechism’: the revolutionary is to turn his back on everything, 
‘lose his personal pleasures, ... concentrate in himself hatred and 
bitterness against evil and live and enjoy this side of life’; the 
principle of rigorous subordination to the point that ‘if it were 
proposed to some member of the circle by the whole society that 
he put a stone round his neck and throw himself into the water, 
then this order must be carried out’. Once, when Polumordvinov, 
a member of the circle, began to object to some proposal, voices 
were raised declaring that he should be killed as one who knew 
too much and was, therefore, dangerous to the society —here is 
the germ of the future murder of Ivanov. The Ishutin group 
admitted the principle: ‘The end is above the means.’ Thus there 
was the proposal to rob the post-office in order to obtain 
resources for the cause of revolution, and even a proposal to 
poison the father of one of the members of the group (V.A. 
Fedoseyev) in order to use the money for the inherited estate to 
finance the circle. This was, of course, a ‘Platonic’ form of 
Nechayevism, but deeds always begin with words. 

The end of the Nechayev affair did not eliminate the traces of 
it from within the revolutionary conspiratorial movement. The 
trial itself provoked various reactions among the radical youth. 
The majority decisively condemned Nechayev’s methods and his 
principle of ‘dictatur’ in the revolutionary cause. It was largely 
in opposition to this that the ‘Chaikovskyists’ (Chaikovtsi) circle 
emerged in which the main principle was an alliance of the 
like-minded on moral grounds. Vera Zasulich, Osip Aptekman, 
Ivan Dzhabadari, Nikolai Charushin, Pyotr Lavrov, Sergei 
Stepnyak-Kravchinsky and other revolutionaries unanimously 
defined ‘Nechayevism’ as a manifest illustration of ‘negative’ 
experience, as an attempt to demoralize the movement and ‘push 
it backwards’, as a ‘blown-up intrigue built on the deception of 
colleagues’. They all constantly emphasized the ‘contrast 
between Nechayev and the Nechayevites’, declaring that ‘deceit 
cannot be a means of disseminating the truth’, that 
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revolutionaries must not ‘under any circumstances create an 
organization like Nechayev’s’, that such an organization is 
doomed to perish, if not at the hands of the enemy, then from 
‘its own degeneration’, etc.” 

Other voices were to be heard, however. ‘Although we were 
critical of the mystification practised by Nechayev,’ recalled 
Vladimir Debogorii-Mokriyevich, a prominent revolutionary of 
the 1870's, ‘...yet on the question of the murder of Ivanov we 
came, after thought, to a different conclusion, namely: we 
recognized as just the principle that “the end justifies the 
means”.’” 

This principle was recorded in para 9 of the statutes of Zemlya 
i Volya—one of the largest organizations of the 1870’s.?! The 
centralized hierarchy of the circle system (Nechayev’s ‘fives’) 
was to be found in every major organization in the period that 
followed. Pyotr Tkachev, who joined the student movement with 
Nechayev at the end of the 1860's, referred with approval more 
than once to Nechayev’s ‘Catechism of a Revolutionary’. 

In the practical activity of the liberation movement we also 
sometimes come across—either in the plans of the 
revolutionaries, or in their actions —that which, to some degree 
or other, can be compared with ‘Nechayevism’. The Populist 
Nikolai Bukh spoke of one revolutionary who ‘advised that we 
go into the village and there burn the landowner’s and the 
peasants’ wheat. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that hunger is one of the factors 
serving revolution? Then why not create it artificially?” 

Among the revolutionaries there were plans and attempts to 
rouse the peasantry with false imperial manifestos. One such 
idea was all but implemented in the so-called ‘Chigirin Affair’, 
when Yakov Stefanovich, Lev Deich and others began, in the 
name of ‘His Imperial Majesty’, to recruit peasants into an armed 
‘secret militia’ in the Ukraine; the plot was finally discovered at 
a rather late stage. Several times revolutionaries attempted to 
forge bonds in order ‘to provide the party with money’ and ‘bring 
about a financial crisis when necessary’.~ In order to obtain 
funds, robberies were also envisaged, and subsequently such 
robberies were actually carried out—in the ‘expropriations’ 
carried out by the later Populists and socialist-revolutionaries. 

There were also murders of the Nechayev type. In Samara, at 
the beginning of the 1870’s, Koshkin created a circle which, 
moreover, had once had links with Nechayev. There appeared in 
the circle a young old-believer strongly influenced by 
propaganda. His wife was not pleased by her husband’s 
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membership of a society of unbelievers and threatened to £0 to 
the police. It was then decided to poison her, and on the 
insistence of Koshkin the husband himself carried out the order. 
The leader hoped to ‘rally’ the ranks by this murder, but what 
happened was the reverse—the murder led to psychological 
pressure which caused the break-up of the circle.” 

The conclusion drawn more than fifty years ago by a 
well-known Soviet historian, B.P. Kozmin, would seem to have 
a measure of validity: “The Nechayev affair is, on the one hand, 
organically linked to the revolutionary movement of the 
preceding years, but on the other, anticipates in certain respects 
that formulation of the revolutionary cause which it was to 
receive in the following decade.’ 

This, of course, does not mean that the majority of 
revolutionaries of the post-Reform period were similar to 
Nechayev. On the contrary, the Nechayev type in pure form was 
a rarity, and subjectively many revolutionaries sincerely rejected 
Nechayev’s methods. The core of the problem lay elsewhere — in 
those social, socio-psychological and cultural conditions of the 
age to which we have already referred, in the political system 
which gave rise to conspiratorial tendencies. 


‘In the Name of Love for the People’ 


A small section of radical young people opposed the 
enormous, repressive apparatus of the autocracy. The forces 
were far too unequal, and in the absence of mass support ‘from 
below’, the weaker side had to seek extraordinary means. The 
solution was seen as being the creation of a strong, united, secret 
revolutionary organization which would be superior to its 
enemies in discipline, conviction, self-sacrifice and the art of 
Struggle. Delivering time and again painful blows against the 
authorities, and itself remaining invulnerable, such an 
organization could, in the end, head the expected explosion of 
the working masses. 

The need for such an organization was felt by all the factions 
of the liberation movement of the post-Reform period. In his 
‘Historical Letters’ Pyotr Lavrov called for the creation of ‘a 
strong party’ to rouse the people. In the journal Nabat (Alarm) 
Pyotr Tkachev argued enthusiastically that ‘an organized 
minority’ of revolutionaries had a good chance of success in its 
duel with the government even with rather feeble support ‘from 
below’. Even Bakunin, an anarchist, could not imagine ‘an 
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all-destroying popular revolt’ without ‘a collective Stenka 
Razin’, by which he meant a ‘secret organization strong by virtue 
of its discipline, passionate commitment, the selflessness of its 
members and their unconditional subordination to the orders 
and instructions of a single committee which knew everything 
and was unknown to everyone’. 

The Russian revolutionaries did not conceive of this 
organization along the lines of European political parties — the 
conditions did not exist in Russia for bourgeois-democratic 
political activity and, moreover, the raznochintsi-Populists did 
not want this kind of activity, but were orientated upon an 
immediate ‘social revolution’, on socialism. It would have to be 
an organization of a different kind, a militant corps bound by 
iron discipline and the principles of centralized leadership. 

The first practical attempt to create such an organization was 
made by Nechayev. However, as we pointed out earlier, this was 
done somewhat prematurely, at a time when the young 
raznochintsi were still not ready for direct confrontation with the 
authorities. Secondly, at the raznochintsi stage as a whole—in 
contrast to the proletarian stage, when the union of the vanguard 
intelligentsia and the working class prepared the way for the 
creation of a party of the Leninist type—centralized 
organization barely went beyond the circle, was inevitably small 
and divorced from the people, the workers. It found itself 
compelled to implement its democratic slogans by undemocratic 
means, including at the level of intra-party norms of association. 
Such a situation did not, of course, necessarily lead to 
‘Nechayevism’ (the leaders of Zemlya i Volya and Narodnaya 
Volya, unlike Nechayev, were people of high moral principle and 
did not practise ‘dictatur’), but it made it possible. 

An organization of this kind, therefore—and Nechayevism 
revealed this with particular urgency—raised new and serious 
problems when trying to resolve the problem of creating an 
effective force for the struggle with autocracy. Centralized 
subordination within the party distorted some of them, though 
not many, into plenipotentiary and, in effect, uncontrollable 
dictators, while the other members were reduced to 
subordinates. Among the ranks of the champions of 
‘brotherhood, equality and freedom’ there emerged blind 
obedience on the one hand, and hierarchization, elite status and 
rivalry on the other. As Pyotr Lavrov aptly noted, Nechayev 
introduced into the liberation movement ‘the irritating 
elements of revolutionary authoritarianism’.”’ ‘He is, without 
realizing it, horribly ambitious,’ declared Bakunin, having finally 
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understood his ‘boy’, as he called Nechayev, ‘for he ... identifies 
the revolutionary cause with his own person.’* The age-old 
demon of love of power did not by-pass the revolutionary 
movement but was able to penetrate unnoticed, thanks to a good 
psychological disguise (‘I’m not pursuing a career’, ‘in the name 
of the people’, etc.). 

In addition, the reduction of the majority of party members to 
the role of mere agents, to revolutionaries of ‘the lower ranks’, 
appeared practical, as does any division of labour —it ensured a 
high level of secrecy, concentrated effort and simplified tasks. 
Previously there had only been talk, explained the emigré 
revolutionary Elpidin at the peak of Nechayevism, but ‘now the 
times are different—to say nothing, but to act, and to act 
according to the orders of people more competent in the matter, 
while our duty is to obey, and not to argue. I have my orders, and 
that is that! I do what I have to and farewell —I do not know you, 
nor you me.” However, in this way the bulk of party members 
were apparently freed from any responsibility for their actions, 
were turned into puppets manipulated by the revolutionary 
leaders (or one leader), and could be made to do anything ‘for 
the good of the cause’. The principle of ‘everything is permitted’ 
became universal. P.G. Uspensky, who was involved in the 
murder of Ivanov, justified himself on this basis in a letter to his 
wife from prison: ‘If I had killed somebody in a duel, then it 
would be a different matter—then the men would engage in 
respectful bows, and the ladies flutter their eyelashes and think: 
“I wish it were my husband it had happened to.” Or if, sudd{enly], 
I had stolen something... That is something familiar, known, 
comprehensible, but to kill on principle — not out of revenge, not 
out of malice or anger—is something savage and 
incomprehensible?! Good people do not take into account the 
fact that we viewed ourselves in the same way, and literally offered 
ourselves in sacrifice...’° Ten years later Uspensky, like Ivanov, 
would be murdered—while in penal servitude, by his 
fellow-prisoners, on the basis of an unconfirmed suspicion that 
he had betrayed them. This time the ‘principle’ worked against 
Uspensky himself. 

Bakunin attempted to correct this Nechayev extremism by a 
system of double morality: ‘Lies, cunning, laying snares’ and 
‘force ... in relation to enemies’, and ‘truth, honesty, trust’ among 
the members of the revolutionary organization.*' However, such 
a double standard, far from resolving the problem, only made it 
worse —not only because the true revolutionary, fighting for a 
genuinely more just and humane society even for his opponents, 
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seeks to reduce violence to the minimum, to humanize as far as 
possible every phase of the struggle, but also because, in a 
revolutionary organization in which the essential elements of 
democracy are missing and therefore people such as Nechayev 
are able to penetrate into the leadership, the borderline between 
‘enemies’ and ‘friends’ invariably becomes fluid, and violence 
will inevitably also affect ‘your own’ if they come under 
suspicion, doubt, do not obey, contradict the leadership, etc. 

In effect, according to Nechayevite logic, violence may be used 
even towards those ‘humiliated and insulted’ in whose name the 
revolution is to be carried out. This was precisely the 
interpretation given by Tkachev, who was close to Nechayev, to 
the relationship between the revolutionary party and the people 
‘on the day after the revolution’. Although the Russian peasant 
is ‘a communist by instinct’, argued Tkachev, communism exists 
in the commune only ‘as a germ, an embryo’. Peasant life is 
dominated by conservatism, patriarchal traditions and 
prejudices, and therefore ‘the people, left to themselves, cannot 
organize their own destiny’. It thus follows that the revolutionary 
minority, even after the revolution has taken place, must act 
‘solely by force’, it ‘must bring its destructive-revolutionary 
activity into the depths of peasant life...’, for ‘only by possessing 
power can the minority oblige the majority —that inert, routine 
majority which has not yet developed to an understanding of the 
need for revolution and has not grasped for itself its aims and 
tasks — oblige that majority to reorganize their lives according to 
the ideal of the best and most just form of social life’. ‘We have 
no reason to genuflect before the people,’ declared Tkachev 
bluntly, ‘...on the contrary, the more severe we are with them ... 
the more we will reveal our respect for them, our love for 
them.’? 

Whence such logic? Where has this synthesis of love and the 
stick come from? In many respects it came from the entire 
atmosphere of the Russia of the day, the tradition of the 
autocratic-servile order with its spirit of decree from above, 
universal obedience, search and surveillance, arbitrary police 
action. It was no accident that Herzen soon noted in the Russian 
revolutionaries ‘our, national, so to speak, Arakcheyev-type™ 
element, pitiless, passionately cold and willingly the executioner’ 
(X, 320). The stereotypes of domination and subordination were 
acquired literally from childhood, they ruled everywhere, were 
seen as something immutable and natural, and therefore could 
not but infect revolutionary thinking as well. Hence the frequent 
factional conflicts and arguments within the democratic 
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intelligentsia, which sometimes became competing ambition 
and weakened the liberation movement. Hence the repeated 
manifestations of intolerance of other opinions, the battle for 
influence and leadership. F.F. Putsykovich, a teacher who knew 
Nechayev, noted traits of ‘extreme despotism with regard to the 
way of thinking’—‘he could not accept that his acquaintances 
had concepts, convictions, which differed from his’ and ‘with 
incomprehensible insistence pursued them, imposing his own’. 
Thus, for example, the leader of a famous Populist group in the 
early 1870’s, Alexander Dolgushin, judged those around him, 
according to one of the members of that group, Toporkov, on the 
principle: ‘He who does not agree with me is a fool.’ All of this 
was a specific reflection of the order then existing in the 
country —‘Asiatism’, as Chernyshevsky termed it, despotism, 
conservatism, the negation of human dignity, of the rights and 
values of the individual. 

In the same way one can explain the deliberate 
bureaucratization of the revolutionary cause, and also the system 
of surveillance and report which Nechayev felt so 
necessary—prescripts from the ‘Committee’, stamps, 
documents, inspections, receipts, etc. Pyotr Verkhovensky, the 
hero of Dostoyevsky’s novel The Possessed, whose prototype was 
Nechayev, declares: ‘The first thing which is terribly effective is 
a uniform. There is nothing more powerful than a uniform. I am 
deliberately thinking up ranks and duties: I have secretaries, 
secret spies, treasurers, chairmen, registrars...—they all like it 
and it has proved a marvellous success.’ Does not the Tkachev 
revolutionary state, which was forcibly to introduce ‘the most just 
society’ —in fact resemble the age-old Russian state, only under 
another name? 

No, it was not the result of loss of religious faith or national 
sentiment, the departure from the ‘god-bearing people’, as 
Dostoyevsky supposed, which gave rise to ‘the possessed’ such as 
Nechayev— neither religious belief nor national traditions ever 
prevented the powers-that-be or the landowners in Russia from 
exploiting the masses and issuing orders. The roots of ‘the 
possessed’ were of far more immediate, closer and simpler 
origin: the unconscious inheritance of autocratic-servile 
oppression, the failure to overcome it psychologically in the 
course of struggle — against this very oppression. 

This factor was noted by those revolutionaries of Nechayev’s 
own day who opposed him. Pyotr Lavrov, for example, described 
‘Nechayevism’ in the journal Vperyod (Forward) as ‘a survival 
from the old society’. ‘The strength of an organized party of 
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revolutionaries,’ he wrote, ‘is the only reliable weapon for the 
destruction of a political obstacle.’ However, a genuinely 
revolutionary party must not sink to the level of its opponent; it 
is the representative of much higher principles. Therefore ‘it 
should not permit a single “superfluous” stain on the banner of 
social revolution’.*” 


‘To Produce as Much as Possible and 
Consume as Little as Possible’ 


It can be said that noble aims are sometimes distorted or 
compromised by the use of inappropriate means. There have, of 
course, been instances of this in history. However, far more 
typical, in our opinion, is a quite different situation: 
inappropriate means reveal the invalid and detrimental nature 
of the aim itself. ‘..An end which requires unjustified means,’ 
wrote the young Marx, ‘is no justifiable end...’*> This could be 
perfectly applied to Nechayev and the Nechayevites. 

The leader of ‘Popular Retribution’ made no particular effort 
to elaborate a system for post-revolutionary society. More than 
once he said that he saw his main aim as ‘destruction’, and left 
creative functions to future generations. In the sphere of theory 
he had few principles. He was able, for example, to print the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party by Marx and Engels (translated 
by Bakunin), and refer to it in Popular Retribution as his own 
positive programme. He referred to the International, and at the 
same time considered it insufficiently revolutionary. He spoke 
sometimes in the spirit of a rebel anarchist such as Bakunin, or 
as a supporter of revolutionary gradualism like Tkachev, and 
could then call for the Provincial Assembly to be convened. Yet 
nonetheless he had certain views on the final goal, and he set 
them out in his publications, in particular in the article ‘The 
Main Principles of the Future Social Order’. How did Nechayev 
visualize his ideals of socialist society? 

Immediately following the overthrow of the exploiter system, 
he declares in his article, the revolutionary party proclaims 
everything to be public property and organizes ‘worker artels’. 
Those who do not wish to join them will be ‘denied access to 
public canteens, public dormitories and all means of transport 
and communication: roads, the post-office and telegraph. They 
remain positively without the means of subsistence, and have 
only two options—to work or to die.’ Each artel elects an 
‘assessor’, who records and regulates the quantity produced and 
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also the requirements and consumption of the collective. All 
these data flow into an institution which Nechayev named the 
‘office’ and which supervises the affairs of a certain number of 
artels, while society itself is administered by a single 
‘Committee’. 

Physical labour is compulsory for all except those working in 
administration and those engaged in science or art. However, in 
order to be released from physical labour, the latter must present 
their work projects to the ‘office’ for approval. Children are to 
be brought up in special labour schools. Mothers may also bring 
up their children themselves, but this does not release them from 
the obligation to work a certain number of hours a day in social 
production. The desire of each ‘to produce as much as possible 
for society and consume as little as possible’ is to become the 
basic principle.” 

‘What a beautiful model of barrack-room communism!’ 
commented Marx and Engels on this in the brochure ‘The 
Alliance of Socialist Democracy and the International Working 
Men’s Association’. The founders of scientific socialism 
resolutely opposed Bakuninism and Nechayevism as corrupting 
elements in the First International, as forms of immature, 
primitive socialism. 

Nechayev’s project for future society was not original. Some 
of the details were taken from Fourier, Considérant and Cabet 
(for example, the idea of ‘permission’ for specialists to engage in 
intellectual work comes from Cabet). However, the question is 
not priority in ideas, but their social significance in a given 
society. In the developed European region, the tendency to 
‘barrack-room’ organization, as to utopian socialism in general, 
had relatively little influence, and both were successfully 
displaced by scientific socialism. In Russia, with its numerous 
servile practices and socio-cultural backwardness, where one did 
not have far to go, so to speak, to find models of the 
‘barrack-room’, such concepts had an adequate basis. The 
‘Russian’ type of bourgeois development naturally created the 
conditions which assisted the spread of national variants of this 
primitive, levelling socialism (or communism) which, in the 
words of Marx, ‘...has not only failed to go beyond private 
property, but has not yet even reached it’.! 

In The Possessed, Dostoyevsky obliges Verkhovensky- 
Nechayev to declaim on future society: ‘Each belongs to all, and 
all to each. All are slaves, and equal in their slavery ... we will ex- 
tinguish any genius in his infancy. All to one denominator, total 
equality.’*? This great writer was, of course, mistaken in confus- 
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ing ‘Nechayevism’ and ‘Verkhovenskyism’ with socialism as a 
whole. However, he accurately perceived the conception and psy- 
chological sources of such views: the levelling tendencies char- 
acteristic of pre-bourgeois radicalism as a principle, the absolu- 
tization of material requirements and the redistribution of the 
social product, neglect of the intellectual and psychological fac- 
tors in the emergence of the new man, and a nihilistic rejection 
of culture. These tendencies are not original to Nechayev, but 
are also a feature of far more educated representatives of the raz- 
nochintsi in Russia (Pissarev, who rejected Pushkin in the name 
of ‘feeding the poor’; Tkachev, who laughed at War and Peace by 
Tolstoy as an expression of ‘Lordliness’). 

The social idea of ‘Nechayevism’ fully corresponded to the 
means which were used to achieve it. The so-called conservatism 
of Dostoyevsky can be understood as a reaction against such 
primitive, levelling socialism and revolutionary extremism, and 
against the dangers they involve. 


Figures such as Nechayev can be met with in the most diverse 
revolutionary movements. In the middle of the last century, for 
example, the German radical Karl Heinzen believed that it 
would be enough to beat up two million people around the globe, 
and the cause of revolution would go without a hitch. However, 
such people and ideas are more typical of countries of delayed 
bourgeois development, of its ‘second’ and ‘third’ echelons. 
Here they are not only a reflection of social immaturity, but also 
of the acute social contradictions which have accumulated and 
which urgently require to be resolved by means of radical social 
change. A complex dilemma emerges: a revolution is necessary, 
but at this low level of mass political awareness, with the blind 
obstinacy of the authorities provoking a retaliatory response 
from the forces opposing them, increasing ruthlessness and the 
use of extreme means on both sides—events may become 
uncontrollable and lead to unexpected and negative results for 
society. There is a need for a strong, centralized ‘party of the 
minority’, but this brings with it the danger of a new dictatorship 
over the people. How should a revolutionary behave in such a 
situation? What aims should guide him, and what means should 
he choose? 

“He who wishes to be a genuine revolutionary in Russia,’ wrote 
Bakunin in that same letter to Nechayev which has already been 
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quoted several times, ‘must take off his gloves... He who fears 
horrors and filth, step aside ... from this revolution; he who 
wishes to serve it, knowing what it will require, let him summon 
his nerve and be prepared for everything.’ 

This would seem to be a constatation of the real state of af- 
fairs, the message of revolutionary consistency and resolution. 
However, it is in effect the surrender of the revolutionary cause 
to ‘Nechayevism’ (or Pol-Potism, to use an example from our 
own day). In fact it is an unwillingness to seek those concrete — 
and far from easy! —solutions which would lead society to ge- 
nuinely progressive social advance, to genuine democracy and 
socialism, and not to the restoration of ‘old villainies’ under a 
new name. These were the solutions which the best repre- 
sentatives of Russian progressive thought (Herzen, Chernyshev- 
sky, Lavrov, and then Lenin and his comrades-in-arms) devoted 
such effort to seeking and identifying. 

One final comment concerning contemporary speculation 
around the name of Nechayev. In order to slander revolution, 
oblige revolutionaries to withdraw from the creation of a 
militant party, reaction presents ‘Nechayevism’ and the principle 
of centralism as one and the same. However, in the first place, 
the distortion of correct principles cannot serve as a reason for 
abandoning these principles. Secondly, centralism can assume 
various forms. The centralism of the communist party is 
democratic. Marx and Engels were extremely consistent 
champions of the right combination of democracy and socialism. 
Lenin constantly emphasized the importance of organization for 
the victory of popular revolution. He defended within the party 
the principle of unity of action, strict discipline, truly iron 
centralism. However, he always believed that the viability of the 
party, its awareness and, finally, its moral integrity, depended on 
the democratic nature of that centralism. When, following the 
Second Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (1903), there was a schism between the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks, and the question arose as to what kind of party the 
proletarian party was to be, Lenin wrote: ‘Indeed, it is high time 
to make a clean sweep of the traditions of circle sectarianism 
and—in a party which rests on the masses— resolutely advance 
the slogan: More Light!—\et the Party know everything, let it have 
all, absolutely all the material required for a judgement of all and 
sundry differences, reversions to revisionism, departures from 
discipline, etc. More confidence in the independent judgement 
of the whole body of Party workers!’“ Lenin was also totally 
against the view that the question of the ethics of revolutionary 
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actions was unimportant for the revolutionary. He wrote that 
communism required people who ‘will not take the word for the 
deed, and will not utter a single word that goes against their 
conscience — should not shrink from admitting any difficulty and 
should not shrink from any struggle in order to achieve the object 
they have seriously set themselves. ‘The need for honest men 
is desperate, he said about one of the difficulties of the creative 
revolutionary process. 
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Chapter Nine 


‘GOING TO THE PEOPLE’ 


In the spring and summer of 1874 (and then during the course 
of the next few years) something strange, incomprehensible, enig- 
matic took place in Russia. Several thousand young aristocrats, 
raznochintsi, students, members of the intelligentsia, put on 
simple clothing and, in the guise of tramps, wandering craftsmen, 
traders and hired workers, moved out from the towns into the 
countryside, to ‘the people’, to the peasants, in order to propa- 
gate amongst them the ideas of socialism and call them to revol- 
ution. They went in small groups, or even alone; they went spon- 
taneously, almost without advance agreement, as if some invisible, 
simultaneous impulse had acted upon this entire body of young 
people. Although the movement did not attain its goals, although 
it was not accepted by the peasantry, it was nonetheless this ‘going 
to the people’ which became the starting point for a new stage 
in the struggle of the Russian revolutionaries against the auto- 
cracy, ending on 1 March 1881 with the assassination of the tsar. 

Historians have turned time and again to this surprising phe- 
nomenon in the Russian revolutionary movement. Many research 
works have been published, as have the main documents of Popu- 
list organizations, and the numerous recollections of many who 
took part in the movement. Yet even so, in our opinion, a num- 
ber of questions still remain insufficiently clarified. What is ‘ac- 
tive’ Populism as ‘a type of consciousness? How did the Populist 
movement as such arise? How did it arrive at this peak —a mass 
‘going to the people’ in the middle of the 1870’s, this amazing, 
spontaneous upsurge among thousands of young people? 
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Active Populism as a Phenomenon of Group Consciousness 


In their works, Soviet researchers have identified various pre- 
requisites of the Populist movement of the 1870’s — socio-econ- 
omic, political, conceptual. They refer to the piratical nature of 
the 1861 Reform, surviving servile attitudes and practices, the 
intensification, after the brief ‘Alexandrine spring’, of adminis- 
trative and police oppression, the growth of the social protest 
stirred by Chernyshevsky and the other thinkers of the 1860’s. It 
is argued that ‘in the late sixties and early seventies, people began 
to notice increasing inequality, the pauperization of the rural 
population, the destitution of various sections of the working 
people’.' Reference is made to the impact upon public opinion 
of the frequent famines in the countryside. All these arguments 
lead to the logical conclusion that indignation steadily increased 
among young people and led to a qualitative shift—the emer- 
gence of a broad movement, the ‘going to the people’, which 
should be seen ‘as the consequence of the collapse of servility in 
Russia, and whose origins are to be sought in the age of the first 
revolutionary situation’? 

In principle this approach does not raise any doubts. It relates 
Populism to the social contradictions of the post-Reform 
situation and identifies the objective problems facing society, 
problems which determined the content and purpose of the 
revolutionary activity of the Populists. However, this approach 
still fails to explain the specific form of the movement (mass 
voluntary endeavour), and the mechanisms of its emergence. 

There can also be no doubt that Populism arose out of the 
movement of the 1860’s. Herzen, Chernyshevsky and Dobro- 
liubov brought up, according to Sergei Kravchinsky, ‘an entire 
generation of the 1870’s on the principles of socialism’.> The mys- 
terious image of Rakhmetov fascinated the youthful imagination 
of Nikolai Charushin, Vladimir Debogorii-Mokriyevich and 
many other future Populists. This is all true. However, we em- 
phasize yet again: it is not ideas as such which give rise to social 
movements (otherwise, for example, the ‘going to the people’ of 
1874 should have taken place about ten years earlier, when the 
propaganda of Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov and Herzen was di- 
rectly affecting public opinion). Major social shifts and move- 
ments, as Chernyshevsky accurately noted, are determined ‘not 
by words but by facts of life — by social relations’ (X, 139). ‘Words’ 
(ideas) are also necessary, but they have their fullest effect only 
if they fall upon fertile soil, reach a prepared group or mass con- 
sciousness, the consciousness of those social groups who direct- 
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ly feel the ‘underground currents’ of social relations. Therefore, 
in order to understand the mechanism which gave rise to the 
Populist movement, we must penetrate into the sphere of social 
psychology, examine the genesis of raznochintsi consciousness 
during the first ten years following the Reform. 

The 1860's in Russia was a time of radical change, of massive 
ebbs and flows in social life. After the ‘thaw’ which followed Ni- 
cholas, reaction set in, after the reforms came attempts to restrict 
them, a democratic surge gave way to decline and division among 
progressive forces. However, even more dramatic (albeit less no- 
ticeable to the observer) were shifts in culturo-psychological fac- 
tors. The age of reform was the beginning of a massive break- 
down in the conceptual system and all the relations and institu- 
tions of pre-capitalist society. Some elements of the old order 
were swept away by the current of change, others, although they 
remained, ‘aged’ visibly. ‘The emancipation of the peasants,’ 
wrote Osip Aptekman, conveying the atmosphere of the day, ‘sig- 
nified the emancipation of man, the individual, from all oppress- 
ion... The raznochinets appeared —strong, proud and bold. He 
sensed freedom and took the bull by the horns. 

‘Authorities are falling, traditions are collapsing. There is a 
decisive “reassessment of all values”... Concrete thinking and 
the autonomy of the individual are the linch pin of the 
philosophical programme of the raznochintsi.’4 

To begin with, this Sturm und Drang proceeded fairly 
successfully. The ‘children’ resolutely challenged the opinion of 
the ‘fathers’, reject the entire legacy of the traditional culture, 
which was accused of serving the system of ‘slavery’. 
Raznochintsi’s nihilism presented itself as extreme 
enlightenment rationalism, rejecting the ‘irrationality’ of the 
autocratic-servile order, the ‘dark kingdom’ of the past. 
However, very quickly the one-sidedness, the poverty of the 
nihilist way of thinking became apparent. Nihilism was focused 
above all on negation; it lacked the positive, creative principle. 
Indeed, the negation itself suffered from theoretical and moral 
extremism (the reduction of social science to natural science, the 
‘destruction of aesthetics’, the replacement of ethics with 
utilitarianism, love —with physiological attraction, etc.), which 
gradually ceased to satisfy the younger generation. As a result, 
‘realism’ of the Pissarev kind gave way to an attitude of mind 
which could be described as social utopianism. 

Social utopianism is a phenomenon typical of crucial periods 
of metamorphosis in the life of society. In the Euro-American 
region, it runs through the entire history of the emergence of 
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capitalism, from the time of the Reformation up to utopian 
socialism of the first half of the 19th century. Another wave of 
social utopianism arises in the countries of delayed bourgeois 
development, first in the second, and then the third echelon. 
Social utopianism may assume the form of a mass movement (the 
Taborites, the Anabaptists and others), but is more often 
represented by small groups reacting with particular sensitivity 
to the contradictions of social development in transitional 
periods. The spirit of social utopianism does not accept existing 
reality and creates an imagined, ideal structure of society. Such 
projects, however, are not merely chimera, but are called into 
being by real contradictions in social life and directed at 
eliminating them. Therefore, regardless of the fact that its plans 
are not realized, that its efforts lead to other, unanticipated 
results, social utopianism is a form of human social activity. 

If we look at the structure of utopian consciousness — and here 
we are, of course, interested primarily in the later social 
utopianism of the 18th and 19th centuries—it is marked by 
symbiosis and an internal antithesis. On the one hand, social 
utopianism of this period absorbs the rationalism of the new age, 
the achievements of scientific and philosophical thought. On the 
other hand, it retains the influence of traditional, pre-bourgeois 
ideas and values, including their most fundamental 
core —religion. This is perfectly natural. The transitional period 
is characterized precisely by the fact that the new social 
institutions and stereotypes have not yet firmly taken root, and 
the previous social relations and cultural values are still far from 
departing from the scene. Furthermore, traditional values — and 
this is especially typical of societies of delayed bourgeois 
development, where the break-down in traditional social 
relations is more painful, and takes place over a shorter 
period — may even enjoy a new lease of life, undergo a temporary 
re-animation brought about by a compensatory, defence reaction 
in the social organism. It must be remembered that, of the 
traditional values, religious elements in social psychology 
correspond to the general spirit of utopian consciousness, 
supporting millenarian attitudes, hopes in an ideal, ‘bright’ 
society of the future. It is not surprising that, even in the most 
advanced European countries, elements of religious 
consciousness accompany social utopianism during a relatively 
long period of time (Robespierre’s ‘religion of the supreme 
being’, the ideas of Saint-Simon, Lamennais and others). 

These elements of traditional consciousness — and we are again 
referring to the social utopianism of the later period —play, in 
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most cases, a subordinate role, appearing as a form filled, to a 
considerable degree, with a new, non-traditional content. More- 
over, one must distinguish between various levels of social utopi- 
anism —its theoreticians and ideologists and their followers, the 
representatives of ‘group consciousness’. The founders of ‘peas- 
ant socialism’—Herzen (who, moreover, passed in his youth 
through a particular type of ‘religious socialism’) and Cherny- 
shevsky —were on the whole totally rationalistic. The same can 
be said about ideologists who directly inspired ‘active Populism’ 
in the 1870’s — Pyotr Lavrov, Nikolai Mikhailovsky, Mikhail Ba- 
kunin and Pyotr Tkachev. Their aim was to find a rational vindi- 
cation of the ‘just order’, even recognition of its utopian nature, 
unconnected with existing reality. Sociology, according to Mikhai- 
lovsky, must begin ‘with some kind of utopia’,> that is, with the 
outline of an ideal society ensuring the harmonious development 
of human abilities. As for religious belief, the Populist thinkers, 
particularly Bakunin and Tkachev, were its decisive opponents. 

Things were very different in the raznochintsi milieu. While 
following the slogans of the ‘rulers of minds’ of the young 
generation, the ordinary representative of the raznochintsi was 
unable to penetrate into the details and nuances of the 
theoretical arguments of his teachers. What had been, for those 
teachers, the result of knowledge or conviction, became for many 
of their followers an object of faith. The mechanism whereby 
theoretical utopias are converted into a practical mental attitude 
and practical activity is deserving of analysis. 

In the writings of Osip Aptekman, a prominent figure in the 
revolutionary struggle of the 1870's, we read that, alongside the 
search among the young for ‘positive knowledge and criticism’, 
from the end of the 1860’s ‘there appeared’ among the 
raznochintsi ‘at first, it is true, rather vaguely, the need for a 
religious conception. On various sides I found myself hearing the 
following type of argument: the world is sunk in evil and 
falsehood; if it is to be saved, science is not sufficient, philosophy 
is powerless; only religion —the religion of the heart is able to 
bring mankind happiness.’ Not all, of course, argued thus 
directly. However, these ‘anxieties of the heart’, as Aptekman so 
vividly termed them, ‘tortured us’.® 

The ‘religion of the heart’ among the Populist youth had 
nothing in common with traditional religion. Its essence made it 
incapable of resting upon religious dogma —the penetration of 
new ideas into the consciousness of the young people was 
irreversible. ‘A virtually universal trait of the student body,’ 
recalled Viadimir Debogorii-Mokriyevich, speaking of the 
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period at the end of the sixties and the beginning of the seventies, 
‘was atheism.” However, history has provided more than one 
example of conceptual metamorphoses which could be defined 
in terms of Diderot’s famous saying: ‘Donc, l’athéisme est votre 
réligion.’ What does this paradox mean? It means that a still 
unestablished atheism has not yet overcome religion. Rather it 
reflects that type of consciousness which, although religion has 
lost its former significance, still requires faith (even faith in the 
postulate of the non-existence of God), and retains other 
elements of religious thought. In the Populist movement of the 
1870’s, what remained was the sense of some totality of concepts 
of guaranteed validity and endowed with absolute, universal 
importance. These elements of traditional consciousness cannot 
be overcome immediately, and invariably make themselves felt 
in group and mass psychology during transitional periods in the 
development of society. 

Moreover, in such periods there is also the direct influence of 
religious belief. It should not be forgotten that many of the 
Populists were brought up in the spirit of sincere faith and later 
pointed to this fact. ‘From my very childhood,’ wrote Alexander 
Mikhailov to his parents, ‘I learned from you to love my 
neighbour and assist him. A genuinely Christian, not 
hypocritical, not pharisaical upbringing warmed in my heart love 
for the great teacher. I remember and will never forget how, in 
my bedroom, in the light of the icon-lamp, after my child’s 
prayer, I listened to you relating about the one who suffered for 
the sins of the world, and this went deep into my child’s heart.” 
As a child, Dmitry Lizogub was so captivated by ideals of equality 
and brotherhood in the Gospels that he ‘dreamt of becoming a 
missionary’, imagining himself bringing enlightenment to crude 
savages, and giving his life for his ideas.” Mikhail Frolenko, when 
speaking of his colleagues who ‘in childhood experienced ... 
sincere faith’ and saw the essence of Christian teaching in ‘giving 
the whole of oneself into the service of others’, explained that 
‘on this basis it was not difficult to absorb the teaching of the 
sixties about duty to the people, about the need to make some 
return to the people for all the goods received from our birth’. 

Many researchers, basing themselves on the undoubtedly 
secular nature of the Populist movement, attach little 
significance to such testimony, and see any religious terminology 
as merely a tactical approach to the mass of believing people. 
Yes, in its aims and general nature, the Populist movement was 
wholly secular, ‘sociocentric’. Yet at the same time, in our 
opinion, those researchers are correct who note that behind this 
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secular Populism there lay a particular, secular version of 
religious consciousness, which revealed itself in social 
utopianism and  benevolent-mythological view of the 
peasantry.'! Science, progress, socialism, the people —all of this 
was, in the consciousness of the Populists, not only the object of 
pastes or activity, but also the object of profound, ardent 
faith. 

The contemporaries and members of this movement 
themselves often pointed to this deep spiritual-psychological 
foundation of the Populist movement. Sergei Kravchinsky 
named the ‘going to the people’ ‘a kind of crusade’ which was 
marked by the ‘infectious and all-embracing nature of religious 
movements’ in which people sought ‘not only to achieve specific 
practical goals, but at the same time to satisfy a deep need for 
personal moral purification...’ The references to Biblical texts 
in the writings of Ippolit Myshkin, the religious terminology 
used in the proclamations issued by the Dolgushin circle, the 
‘religion of equality’ of Vassily Bervi-Flerovsky were no 
accident. Even the daily language of the Populists sometimes 
revealed religious associations. ‘To go to Afon’ (i.e., to go to the 
ancient Orthodox monastery of Afon in Greece) was the 
expression used in Populist circles for going into the countryside. 
Alexander Lukashevich wrote about the ‘vow which each of us, 
in the depth of his soul, ... gave to himself — the vow to break with 
civilization’. ° 

This element of faith is constantly to be found in the rank-and- 
file representative of ‘active Populism’ — in his thoughts, his con- 
cerns, his expressions, his motivations, his correspondence, his 
recollections, etc. For the young, this revolutionary upsurge was 
the realization of the desire for a moral purification and personal 
salvation. This, for example, is how Osip Aptekman explains the 
impression produced upon him by the ‘Historical Letters’ of Pyotr 
Lavrov: ‘The book took possession of me as, for example, the 
Holy Scripture or the Koran for the believer: this book promised 
me salvation, an upright life." From whom and from what did 
the Populists seek salvation? From the demoralizing effect of 
their milieu — exploiting, base, ‘dirty’. In the correspondence of 
the Populists we often come across fears that ‘the milieu is cor- 
rupting’, that it is essential to break free of it, set oneself against 
it in order to preserve intact one’s noble motivations. ‘...Before 
speaking of activity for the people,’ wrote Vladimir Debogorii- 
Mokriyevich to his brother, ‘we must ensure ourselves against 
depravation, take measures to preserve our moral purity and our 
convictions; and this is possible only on one condition: that we 
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remove ourselves from the demoralizing milieu, renounce our 
privileges and begin to live as the people live.’ 

Maximalism as a specific quality of utopian consciousness was 
correspondingly reflected in the life-style of the young. ‘In those 
days the student was almost proud of his poverty...’ recalled 
Debogorii-Mokriyevich. ‘Even if he had means, they were not 
displayed as this was looked at askance.’!* Pyotr Kropotkin noted 
that the members of Chaikovsky’s circle ate very little, and 
cheaply — ‘not because we had little money (we always had a great 
deal) but we believed that socialists should live as the majority 
of working people live’.!” Many young Populists imitated Vassily 
Bervi (Flerovsky) who, in the words of Sofia Perovskaya, 
preached ‘voluntary poverty’ like an apostle. 

Voluntary poverty was merely one of the manifestations of 
self-sacrifice, a feeling quintessentially typical of the Populist 
milieu. ‘The intelligentsia of that time resembled a butterfly: in 
order to give birth to an idea, it had to die.”® This is not just a 
literary metaphor, but a fully adequate description of Populist 
self-awareness. ‘We have engaged upon a great cause,’ said 
Perovskaya to Kropotkin. ‘Perhaps two generations will take to 
perish for it but it must be done.”’? This self-sacrifice on the part 
of the Populists was not a pose, not simulated martyrdom, but 
grew naturally out of their convictions and knowledge, out of 
compassion for others, out of ‘suffering with’ all ‘the humiliated 
and insulted’. Valerian Osinsky, in the words of Olga 
Liubatovich, ‘began his activity by bowing low before 
suffering’. Vassily Bervi-Flerovsky wrote about Vera Zasulich: 
‘In her heart she always had so many sufferers that never in her 
life did she have anything except debts and poor clothing; as soon 
as she had any money in her hands, she immediately gave all of 
it away and was always in debt.’?! 

The sense of violated justice inflicted not only moral but also 
physical suffering on the Populist. In order to free himself from 
this suffering and acquire equilibrium, he was prepared to bear 
the most grievous trials. To this was linked, for the majority, a 
feeling of historical guilt. How intense this feeling was is 
revealed by Nikolai Russanov’s account of his fellow-student at 
the gymnasium, Podarsky, who ‘took his own life, tortured by the 
awareness that he had brought little benefit to others...’ Later 
Russanov took Podarsky’s name as his own pseudonym. 

Russanov himself was guided by similar motivations when, at 
the age of eighteen, he decided ‘to leave the well-fed and go to 
the hungry’. He refused the small income which his father sent 
to him and which he saw as ‘a rope which tied my revolutionary 
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boat to the old shore. My romantic imagination reproachfully 
drew for me the picture of the rich young man of the Gospels 
who did not sell all that he had according to the word of Christ, 
and did not follow the source of eternal life... But I, I shall follow 
the new source..." 

Sometimes young Populists resembled hermits or monks. 
Nikolai Vassilyev, the son of the prominent Russian orientalist 
Vassily Vassilyev, told his father that he intended to go to live 
with the forest warden in his peasant cabin, as his convictions did 
not permit him to live ‘as a lord in a lord’s mansion’. And so he 
went to live there like, as he expressed it, ‘a hermit. I slept on a 
bare bench, ate mainly the scanty food of the aged and was, in my 
own way, happy.” 

However, the depth and intensity of Populist faith expressed 
itself primarily in action, in the firm conviction that ‘faith 
without works is dead’. One of those who took part in the ‘going 
to the people’ and who was later one of those in ‘the trial of the 
193’, said of his contemporaries that they wanted to ‘do 
something, and not read books and talk at meetings’.> These 
plans were gradually put into practice. 

At the beginning of the 1870’s there were increasingly active 
associations of young people, various types of societies and 
groups. To begin with there appeared common funds, libraries 
and canteens, then self-education circles, societies for 
disseminating knowledge, and student communes which, in the 
words of Nikolai Morozov, ‘were a very powerful means of 
developing communal! inclinations in young people, and were in 
the way of being schools of practical socialism’.* Finally circles 
formed (the largest of which was the Chaikovsky circle) which 
began to take practical measures—the publication and 
dissemination of revolutionary literature, the recruitment of 
new supporters, the active propaganda of their views. In this 
expansion outwards there also was a clear element of missionary 
zeal. Here is a typical impression produced by one of the ieading 
Populist revolutionaries, Mikhail Popov, on Osip Aptekman: 
‘One could hear such an unwavering conviction, such rigour ... 
in his way of speaking, in his weighty words ... that the listener 
willy-nilly came under his influence... “Rodionych” (as we called 
him) ... like a dogmatic teacher, an old-believer well-versed in 
Scripture, hypnotizes the mind, seizes the feelings and masters 
the will, guiding them in the desired direction.’”’ 

The concept of ‘the people’ occupied a special position in the 
Populist hierarchy of values. No doubt one can agree with 
Nikolai Morozov, who saw the movement of the 1870’s as a 
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struggle waged by the progressive intelligentsia, by the educated 
strata, against the government ‘to win freedom for themselves, 
which they associated with freedom for the entire country... 
Sensing their lack of strength, they turned to the ordinary people 
for help under the first idealist banner that came to hand, and 
made themselves a god of the peasantry.” This view identifies 
the objective trend in the liberation movement over a long 
historical period. However, as applied to the specific period of 
the 1870's it is rather oversimplified. For the early Populists the 
peasantry was not merely an auxiliary force, a means to use in the 
political struggle, but the purpose of their life, the object of deep 
faith and reverence. Alexander Mikhailov always wrote the word 
‘people’ with a capital ‘p’. Alexander Lukashevich described with 
what ‘platonic love’ he once looked in a railway carriage ‘at the 
stone-cutters of Viadimir, imagining to myself the people — that 
cherished unknown with whom I had so long desired to become 
acquainted’. Vladimir Debogorii-Mokriyevich compared his 
‘love for the peasant’ with ‘the mystery of the Eucharist’.” 
Dozens of such examples could be cited. They demonstrate that 
the ‘going to the people’ went beyond the confines of ordinary 
political activity and became a communication with the source 
of that which was seen as the embodiment of justice and good. 
The Populist ‘adoration of the people’ had a number of causes. 
It was not merely that the peasantry constituted the most 
numerous and, at the same time, the most oppressed class in 
Russian society, but it was also seen by the Populist socialists as 
the bearer of traditional-communal, non-bourgeois institutions 
and ideals. The pivot of the Populist view of the peasantry was 
an axiological and ethical concept which subordinated to itself 
all other aspects of utopian consciousness. This faith in the 
people, in other words, did not derive from the objective 
qualities and needs of the peasantry itself (although gradually 
the Populists came to appreciate its social interests), but rather 
from an internal moral desire on the part of the raznochintsi 
intelligentsia to seek basis for their activity. The ‘people’ 
assumed the role of that meaning of ‘quest’ which gave the entire 
world conception of the young Populists coherence and 
completeness. The concept of ‘the people’ was the concentrated 
expression of everything sought by the Populist intelligentsia: on 
the one hand, the need for moral purification, the absorption of 
the individual into that which goes beyond the individual, and 
service to one’s fellows; on the other —deep faith in the triumph 
of the socially just principles of ‘communal’ socialism. Given 
such a personal-psychological outlook, the reverence was, of 
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course, addressed not to the real peasantry, but to an imagined 
one endowed with every possible virtue and merit. 

Utopian consciousness built a picture of the world not 
according to the principle of reality, but according to the 
principle of how it ought to be. Hence unyielding rigorism in the 
division of everyone and everything into ‘friends’ and ‘enemies’ 
of the people. ‘...Every man,’ wrote S.S. Goloushev, one of those 
who ‘went to the people’, ‘..who does not give himself 
completely to the service of the people, is invariably a parasite 
and a thief.’*! Hence, in the final account, the elements of 
anti-intellectualism, the cult of physical labour, the negation of 
‘civilization’, which was so vividly illustrated among the 
Bakuninites, who ‘were ... certain that the people itself would 
show the intellectual who wished to become one of the People 
what he ought to do and on what to expend his effort’.** Such 
tendencies did not come from conscious anti-cultural postulates, 
but were the result of that same utopian consciousness which was 
prepared, in the name of ‘genuine social being’ and ‘the good of 
the people’, to draw any extreme conclusions. 

The Populist type of consciousness proved to be that powerful 
accumulator of energy which stimulated mass movement and 
created in the early seventies a new type of individual who 
revealed himself most clearly in leaders of the conspiratorial 
revolutionary movement. ‘Never thereafter,’ recalled Pyotr 
Kropotkin, ‘did I meet a group of people so ideally pure and 
morally outstanding as those twenty-odd people whom I met at 
the first meeting of the Chaikovsky circle. To this day I take pride 
in the fact that I was accepted into their family.’ 

These people displayed extraordinary self-sacrifice, willing- 
ness to give themselves to the service of others, selflessness and 
disinterestedness. Porfiry Voinaralsky gave his estate of 40 thou- 
sand roubles to the revolutionary cause. In his studio he hung up 
a bag in which there was always money, so that any revolution- 
ary could take what he needed. Dmitry Lizogub, who came from 
a family of major landowners, behaved in a similar fashion. Many 
future Populists, like Sergei Kovalik or Nikolai Morozov, gave 
up their academic or government career in order to realize their 
social dreams. 

However, this romantic idealism and moral purity was 
combined with a thirst for action, the resolution to act, 
indomitable will and practical acumen. For these people, it 
seemed, nothing was impossible. They could, like Sinyegub, go 
to rescue a girl held prisoner by her parents by entering a 
fictitious marriage with her; go, like Rogachev, to join the 
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barge-haulers in imitation of the legendary Rakhmetov; became, 
like Frolenko, a prison warden in order to organize the escape 
of colleagues. Belief in the rightness of their cause gave them 
wings, mobilized all their internal resources, transformed them 
into major personalities. Even Vyacheslav Pleve, who 
interrogated Dmitry Klements, admitted that he was dealing 
with an outstanding man. A talented scholar perished in Nikolai 
Kibalchich. Yuri Tishchenko, a prominent member of the 
Zemlya i Volya, later became a famous inventor and the 
organizer of the oil industry. Other Populist leaders were equally 
significant in their own way, and legends about them spread in 
their own lifetime. 

Their number, of course, was relatively small. However, they 
formed a spiritual, moral centre, around which there gathered 
hundreds and thousands of followers. Within the Populist 
movement there appeared with exceptional clarity the internal 
pattern typical of every major social movement, when many of 
those involved acted, in the words of Osip Aptekman, ‘under the 
influence of emulation, exhortation, psychological infection, if 
you wish’.* Dmitry Kiements described how, in the early period 
of the movement, an acquaintance of his, an ‘illegal operator’, 
‘was simply overwhelmed by young ladies’ requesting false 
passports in order to go into the countryside as now ‘everyone is 
going to the people’. In the opinion of this same Klements, the 
movement included not a few who left for the countryside ‘in 
order not to be behind the rest’. 

‘The rest’ referred above all to the leaders of the raznochintsi 
youth, who enjoyed enormous prestige amongst them. 
Emulation of the radicals, association with them, contact with 
the revolutionary movement was to a large extent stimulated by 
what might be called ‘the romance of conspiracy’. The young 
Nikolai Morozov was attracted precisely by the idea of illegal 
activity, ‘where ... it was so unusual and unlike the life of everyone 
else’, where it was possible ‘to do something heroic’. Alexander 
Barannikov, looking back over his revolutionary activity after his 
arrest, wrote to his family: ‘My life is, indeed, enviable: so many 
feelings, and what feelings, in so short a time! I am convinced 
that, in your heart, you envy my fate, and that is no surprise — your 
life is so commonplace, grey, boring. The very idea that I, too, 
might have thus spent my life as you spend yours fills me with 
horror.’*’ Such a sense of oneself was a product not only of the 
romanticism of youth, but above all of that unity of conviction 
which characterized the Populists. The young people lived, felt 
and cognized the world according to the idea of social revolution. 
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Thus the mood of social utopianism, the faith in activity for 
the sake of the people which developed in the raznochintsi 
milieu, the emergence of leaders who irresistibly drew to 
themselves ever new followers —this was what gave the Populist 
movement the specific form of ‘going to the people’. The gradual 
accumulation of revolutionary energy and the will to act led to a 
qualitative shift in Populism towards the end of 1873-beginning 
of 1874. ‘That winter young St Petersburg literally simmered, 
living an intense life warmed by great expectations. All were 
seized with an irrepressible desire to renounce the old world and 
lose themselves in spontaneous life of the people in the name of 
its liberation. People had unbound faith in their great mission, 
and it was pointless to dispute this faith. It was, in its own way, 
essentially a religious ecstasy with no place for reason and 
common sense. And this excitation continued to grow right up 
to the spring of 1874, when from almost every town and village 
there began a real, genuine crusade into the Russian 
countryside,’ * 


‘The Dividing Wall Between Our Brother and the People’ 


In principle, the form of the ‘going to the people’ had been 
outlined some time previously. In the early sixties the writers 
Alexander Sleptsov and Longin Panteleyev had sought (on the 
instructions of Zemlya i Volya) to ‘learn the mood of the people’. 
Propagandists from the Kazan branch of Zemlya i Volya travelled 
through seven gubernias. One of them, staff-captain Ivanitsky, 
suggested organizing a village revolt: ‘Pll make a red banner, em- 
broider the words “Zemlya i Volya” in the centre of it, and I’m 
sure that on the first day I’ll have 600 men, and in the first week, 
6 thousand...’ .* Individual figures appeared, such as Krasovsky, 
who distributed proclamations in one of the villages. An even 
more colourful personage was the ethnographer and ‘goer’ to the 
people Yakushin, who served as the prototype for Nekrasov’s Ve- 
tetennikov in the poem ‘Who Lives Well in Russia’. That these 
were not exceptions is shown by the special decree issued in 1857 
on persons wandering ‘through towns, gardens, villages, markets, 
on highways and trade roads to collect historical, statistical, eth- 
nographic etc. material’, and who were strictly forbidden ‘to make 
false declarations’ and ‘spread arguments and rumours prejudi- 
cial to the government...’.*! 

During the period immediately before 1874 we see various 
attempts to ‘go to the people’. In 1869, plans for a broad study of 
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‘peasant opinion’ were drawn up by the circle of Mark Natanson; 
Gherman Lopatin and Felix Volkhovsky planned to set up a 
‘Rouble Society’, a union of ‘wandering teachers’. In 1870 in the 
Olonets Gubernia, Zosimsky, Reingart, Goldenberg and 
Ruzhevsky conducted propaganda among the peasants, and 
Deniker studied village life in the Volga area. In 1873, the 
members of the Dolgushin circle undertook a planned ‘going to 
the people’ together with the distribution of proclamations. 
Among the early participants in the ‘going to the people’ were 
Sofia Perovskaya, Sergei Kravchinsky and Dmitry 
Rogachev — members of the Chaikovsky group. 

Thus the year of 1874 had been historically prepared for. 
However, at this point there was a genuine leap, if one takes into 
account the mass scale of the movement, its radical orientation 
and the consequences of what happened. In terms of its 
composition, the movement was, it is true, rather heterogeneous, 
its ranks including not a few who were at first seeking, like 
Goloushev, simply to learn about the people, ‘were attracted by 
the novelty, or the desire to cut a figure’.*? At the same time, 
however, ‘it was clear that something important, something 
serious, had been born’.*3 The accumulated spiritual energy of a 
‘repentant’ generation poured out at last in a genuine social 
explosion. 

The ‘going to the people’ of 1874 was a spontaneous 
phenomenon, though there were, of course, the germs of 
organization. On the eve of this movement, Porfiry Voinaralsky 
travelled round a number of towns in order to unite the 
revolutionary forces. Ippolit Myshkin attempted to set up a 
common fund; representatives of several provincial circles 
grouped around the Chaikovsky circle. However, on the whole 
the ‘going to the people’ ‘occurred as a broad, unorganized 
current.“ Another distinctive feature of this ‘crusade’ to the 
countryside was the unqualified confidence of the participants 
in rapid success, in their ability to sweep aside all obstacles and 
rouse the peasants to struggle. ‘A kind of credulity,’ recalled 
Levental, a member of the ‘Kiev Commune’, ‘a kind of 
irrepressible optimism intoxicated the young’.* Nikolai Bukh 
wrote that ‘we viewed the villages as a series of interconnected 
depots containing explosives’. Some ‘went to select in advance 
the positions for the future artillery’, supposing that the 
revolution would take place no later than in three years.*” 

How did the propagandists operate? They went to the people 
in the guise of medical orderlies or nurses coming to inoculate 
against smallpox, as market traders, craftsmen, or dressed as peas- 
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ants apparently going to look for work or returning home. Prior 
to this (or, more frequently, when already on their way), they 
learned carpentry or boot-making, bought trifling goods for sale, 
etc. They took with them various brochures and pamphlets (for 
the most part the work of the Chaikovsky circle) —‘The Clever 
Mechanic’ by V.Ye. Barzar, ‘The Tale of Naumovna the Sage’ by 
Sergei Kravchinsky, ‘Something, Brothers’ by Leonid Shishko, 
‘The Tale of Four Brothers’ by Lev Tikhomirov. These and others 
set out, in popular form, socialist ideas and the need for a struggle 
against the landowners. The main form of influence, however, 
was oral propaganda, which the young Populists espoused en- 
thusiastically. Osip Aptekman speaks of ‘an overwhelming need’ 
to teach, of the ‘proselytism’ which gripped the young on the 
road.® Propaganda was undertaken everywhere — in workshops, 
in the fields, at markets, in peasant cottages where they spent the 
night, even in taverns where they had ‘to drink this muck’ in order 
to establish contact with the audience. Some of the propagan- 
dists (Dolgushinites, for example) even offered the peasants 
money to persuade the village assembly not to pay taxes or to join 
those ‘going to the people’. 

It would not be true to say that this propaganda was 
spontaneous. Before setting out, an approximate plan of 
campaign was drawn up (albeit wholly theoretical and fantastic), 
which indicated the main directions of the propaganda. The 
Populists sought to concentrate their efforts in those places 
where there had already been peasant revolts (the Don, the 
Volga, the Urals). They attempted (for example, Pave] Axelrod 
in the Poltava Gubernia) to establish contact with criminal 
elements which, according to Bakunin, were to be recognized as 
an active revolutionary force. There was even an attempt to bring 
about a peasant revolt with the help of a pretender; Grigoryev, 
a Populist from Saratov, took ‘Tsar Constantine’ round the 
villages and promised the peasants that the land would soon be 
distributed to them... 

Finally, great hopes were placed by the Populists on 
propaganda among the sects which in the sixties and seventies, a 
period of major social changes, had spread quite considerably in 
the countryside. These sects were a constant focal point of 
Populist propagandists. Sometimes they were successful —for 
example, I.F. Fessenko, who preached in one of the sects in the 
south of Russia, was taken for the expected prophet. However, 
in most cases contact with sects brought no results. The Populists 
became convinced that the sects were in no way inclined to a 
revolutionary mood. Here, particularly among the old believers, 
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the tone was set by the prosperous and trading strata. Osip 
Aptekman, for example, described the old-believers as ‘an 
organization frozen in its dogma, capable only of mercilessly 
exploiting the rest of the peasantry’.*° 

The sects were far from being the only section of the 
population where the hopes of the Populists proved to be far 
from realistic. One might say that the entire Russian countryside 
proved deaf to Populist propaganda. Sometimes, of course, the 
propagandists met with a relatively warm welcome and won the 
sympathy of their audience. However, this produced no 
particular results. Peasants who yielded to the propaganda were 
few, and even fewer were those who joined the propagandists. 

The problem was that the peasantry as the Populists imagined 
it (“communal’, united, ‘disinterested’, non-exploiting, etc.) and 
the real, non-imaginary peasantry had little in common. P. 
Orlov, a member of the Orenburg circle, was amazed at ‘the 
absence of solidarity among the peasants’, ‘the absence of sharp 
dividing lines between the exploiter and the exploited: today’s 
landless peasant can tomorrow become an exploiter’>! ‘En route 
to the Perm Gubernia, in all the villages which lay along the 
highway,’ wrote Mikhail Frolenko about his impressions, ‘we 
were much surprised by the commercial spirit, the desire to get 
as much as possible out of the passer-by.’> 

The intensifying post-Reform stratification of the village was 
the problem which the Populists immediately came up against. 
Moreover, among the peasants there were quite a few who 
considered this stratification a normal, natural phenomenon. 
When Anany Vassilyev, a member of the Dolgushin circle, was 
arguing to his audience in a tavern that all people are inherently 
equal, the proprietor of the premises in which he was speaking 
remarked to him: ‘You are not talking sense, brother. Take a 
look at your hand: it has five fingers, and all are unequal.’ And 
then he began to explain that for one peasant the grain grows 
well, for another not, etc.*? 

In such a situation, any propaganda of socialism by the 
Populists failed to reach its target. When the conversation 
turned to the shortage of land and taxes, noted Osip Aptekman, 
then he hit the nail on the head, ‘but the propagandist only had 
to move to the subject of socialism, and everything changed. Not 
that they did not want to listen to him—“why not listen?” — but 
they listened as one usually listens to an interesting story: “If you 
don’t like it—don’t listen—but don’t prevent me lying.””™4 

The Populists were appealing, of course, not to the bourgeoisi- 
fied peasant, but to the patriarchal peasant, to his communal in- 
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stitutions and levelling psychology. However, the clash with re- 
ality and unattractive traditional peasant life amazed the minds 
of the Populist propagandists. They were ‘confused, as if put in 
an impasse, by the extremely low, almost primitive level of popu- 
lar requirements’. The patriarchal stagnation of peasant life ac- 
corded with their primitive religion, that ‘indestructible fatal- 
ism’ which ‘permeated the whole of this belief. “None other than 
god!” “It is all from god!”, “divine providence”, “divine precept”, 
“divinely ordained”... The philosophy of a life without hope, with- 
out exit. Here there was no place for individual and collective in- 
itiative and responsibility... Here there was no right to say: “I 
want!” or “I do not want!” 

The Populist youth, despite their essentially traditional mech- 
anisms of perception, their respect for religious faith as such, 
could not accept such a blind, passive belief, for this belief justi- 
fied social oppression. 

As for their hopes in the anti-landowning mood and the 
communal egalitarianism of the countryside, here the Populists 
were, on the whole, not mistaken —such attitudes were typical of 
the peasantry in the main. But they saw that ‘although the idea 
of a general redistribution of land is very widespread among the 
people, this idea exists among them rather like belief in the 
coming of the Messiah exists among the Jews. The Messiah will 
come, but when—no one can know... Redistribution will 
undoubtedly take place, but it will take place according to that 
same initiative which brought about the emancipation from 
servility’*’ — that is, from the throne. The patriarchal democratic 
spirit revealed its reverse side in powerful monarchist illusions, 
and subsequent history proved how stable they were. They 
remained in the countryside right up to the revolutionary 
upheavals of the 20th century. 

All of the above explains the low level of political activity, the 
non-revolutionary nature of the peasantry, and the Populists very 
quickly sensed this fact. They began to realize that ‘the people, 
having lived for centuries outside all political life and following 
passively in tow behind the bureaucracy, was not accustomed to 
rely on itself, and placed all its hopes on the tsar, who would 
liberate them from oppression and would realize their pia 
desideria.’* This impression was further intensified by the fact 
that the ‘going to the people’ and the seventies’ movement as a 
whole occurred during a period of considerable decline in 
peasant movement. According to the Third police department, 
over the period from 1870 to 1875 only 128 peasant revolts were 
recorded — six times less than for the one year of 1861. 
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However, it was not only views, but also socio-class origins 
which created an unbridgeable gulf between the peasantry and 
the propagandists. The Populists arrived in a world in which they 
were strangers, a world dominated by need, perennial concern 
to secure one’s daily bread and exhausting, heavy labour. A 
peasant in the Orenburg Gubernia ‘paid little heed’ to the 
propaganda of Mitrofan Muravsky ‘due to weariness’.” The 
Populists might present themselves before the peasants in poor, 
simple clothes, but many things (ignorance of agricultural 
labour, turns of phrase, etc.) revealed them as people from 
privileged circles. Comparing the hands of Lev Deich and her 
own daughter, the mother of a peasant family where Deich had 
come to work as a hired labourer declared resolutely: ‘You're 
from the nobility! Thus, during the Populist campaign they 
discovered, as Alexander Lukashevich expressed it, ‘a dividing 
wall between our brother and the people’.®! 

It is not surprising therefore that with the exception of those 
few instances when the peasants received the propagandists and 
hid them from the gendarmes, they far more frequently held 
aloof, or even handed them over to the authorities. Yekaterina 
Breshkovskaya was informed on by her woman domestic. In the 
Samara Gubernia the peasants arrested Porfiry Voinaralsky 
who, however, managed to escape. A similar incident occurred 
in the Tver Gubernia with Sergei Kravchinsky and Dmitry 
Rogachev. A paradoxical yet, at the same time, inevitable 
picture: the people did not accept, rejected those fighting for 
their freedom. This tragic situation had been anticipated by 
Herzen when he wrote in Kolokol: ‘Our sacrificial victims, like 
Mikhailov and Obruchev, must bear a double martyrdom... The 
people do not know them; worse, they know them as aristocrats, 
as enemies. They do not pity them, they do not want their 
sacrifice. This is where the division has led us. The people do not 
trust us, and are prepared to stone to death those who give their 
lives for them’ (XVI, 205). The ‘dividing wall’ separating them 
from the people, and which had so cramped the activity of the 
Decembrists, continued to exist fifty years on. 

Up to now we have looked mainly at the objective obstacles 
blocking the path of the Populist movement. However, there 
were also major subjective miscalculations. The very form of the 
‘going to the people’, of appealing to those one happened to 
come across, of engaging in ‘flying’, transient propaganda was 
ineffective, impractical. What, in effect, could the Populists call 
on the peasantry to do? ‘I,’ wrote Alexander Lukashevich, ‘could 
call on them only to await revolution.” As a rule, the 
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new-comers from the city were not equipped for serious 
organizational work among the peasantry. They knew this milieu 
primarily from the poetry of Nekrasov, were unable to penetrate 
into peasant life, were not accustomed to physical labour and 
were poor imitators of craftsmen and factory hands. Dressing in 
peasant clothes became, for the most part, a clumsy masquerade. 
This could not but increase the alienation between the working 
people and the propagandists. 

The Populists themselves soon appreciated that their under- 
taking was a failure. In a letter to Goloushev, Aronzon com- 
plained that ‘talk remains talk’. A.Ya. Obodovskaya, a mem- 
ber of the Chaikovsky circle, throws out the bitter reproach that 
the propagandists merely ‘flitted over Russia and settled no- 
where’. They discovered the fallacy of their belief that ‘doing 
nothing, living at another’s expense, leading an idle life among 
the working people, they could do something useful... And so 
they produced nothing... They spent thousands on their demo- 
cratic-tourist travelling.“ Moreover —again as a consequence of 
incompetence or lack of caution on the part of the propagan- 
dists — their activity soon came to the notice of the authorities, 
who began to arrest them. 

Yet the ‘going to the people’, the desire by educated circles to 
draw close to the working masses, contained within it 
considerable potential for revolutionary activity. This is manifest 
even from those few attempts by Zemlya i Volya to organize 
‘settled’ propaganda among the people (towards the end of the 
1870’s), when Populism realized that ‘simply by propagating 
revolutionary ideas ... you will not unite the people into a stable 
organization capable of active struggle’ Very revealing, for 
example, is Alexander Ivanchin-Pissarev’s account of how he, 
together with Yuri Bogdanovich and Alexander Solovyov, 
worked in the countryside as volost clerks, that is, the lowest rank 
of provincial official directly involved in the work of rural 
assemblies and peasant communes. They actively defended the 
rights of the poor against the ‘blood-suckers’, defended the 
interests of the peasants before the administration. And the poor 
and middle peasant representatives at the assembly, who had 
initially said ‘we’re not used to defending ourselves’, gradually 
grew bolder and protested more resolutely against their 
exploiters. In other words, here the peasants and revolutionaries 
united around actual issues, around propaganda dealing with 
problems of immediate importance for the peasant. 

These issues were not ‘petty matters’, not merely a struggle to 
improve life in individual cases, for this created the basis for 
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expanding political activity in the countryside. Furthermore, this 
kind of activity among the people would have been more natural 
and effective for the Populist intelligentsia, since it would have 
been far more logical for the educated stratum to bring to the 
people that which constituted its real strength—knowledge, 
qualified intellectual work, professional legal training, ete. 
Under the autocracy, of course, such activity was not easy (for 
example, after 1874, there was a secret instruction from the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs according to which peasant offices 
were not to take into their service persons with higher education 
or students), and, sooner or later, such activity would have led to 
persecution by the authorities. However, it could have yielded 
more concrete practical results. 

Nonetheless, the movement of the young Populists into the 
countryside was not entirely in vain. More than this, it led to a 
major change in the entire liberation movement of the 19th 
century, provided an impetus for further, and already 
unstoppable revolutionary struggle against the autocratic-servile 
order. The very scale of the movement was 
unprecedented —according to Pyotr Kropotkin, from two to 
three thousand people were involved, and propaganda was 
undertaken in 37 gubernias. 

Yes, the Populists failed to achieve those aims which they had 
set themselves—to rouse the peasantry to struggle against the 
autocracy and the landowners. However, the movement 
achieved undoubted success in another area—in the words of 
Debogorii-Mokriyevich, it ‘shook our intelligentsia milieu... 
The open call to revolt by, say, Voinaralsky, who travelled round 
villages, did not, of course, have any results. The peasants did not 
revolt anywhere, but continued to live as they had before... It is 
even doubtful whether anyone thereafter remembered 
Voinaralsky. But the whole of thinking Russia, on reading the 
“Official Indictment” (in the trial of ‘the 193’.—Auth.) felt great 
sympathy for him in that he had, without hesitation, sacrificed 
his estate and, in the end, his life also, in the name of a cause in 
which he believed.’’ The moral prestige of those who took part 
in the ‘going to the people’, and its influence on society were both 
considerable, and they ensured the movement both new 
followers and also sympathizers. Many acted as did, for example, 
the famous artist Nikolai Ghe, who left for the Ukraine at the 
end of the seventies with the words: ‘Now is not the time to paint 
pictures, but to live among the people, to bring to it the culture 
in which it lags a thousand years behind Europe, to seek in it 
ideals, in a word, to do that which thousands of young people 
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did.’® Finally, the Populist movement struck a powerful blow 
against the moral prestige of the authorities, shook confidence 
in its powers, in the historical validity of the existing regime. 

This is the light in which to assess the penetrating comment 
by Lenin that the ‘going to the people’ of the revolutionaries of 
the seventies was when ‘effective Narodism [Populism] reached 
its peak’. Here it is not just a question of seeing the surge of 
mass revolutionary enthusiasm in that period. What matters is 
that this was the first instance of the radically-minded 
intelligentsia drawing close to the working masses—an 
experience exceptionally useful for the revolutionary movement. 
It was precisely as a result of this contact with the countryside 
that the revolutionaries were able to create the political and 
agrarian programme of Zemlya i Volya, which remained 
basically unaltered up to the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
This had been achieved thanks, in no small measure, to the 
practical discovery of the interests of the peasants who, in the 
perceptive words of Vassily Bazanov, ‘edited’ the political 
booklets and propaganda pamphlets of the Populists and 
compelled them to ponder many things.” 

We shall quote the vivid assessment of the ‘going to the 
people’ formulated by one of those who took part in it and who 
saw it as an attempt to resolve the extremely difficult historical 
problem of ‘building a bridge between the intelligentsia and the 
people’. ‘We did not succeed in building a bridge, we collapsed 
into the abyss, but a long and persistent procession of new 
fighters began to cross over our bodies, arriving fifty years later 
at the Great Russian Revolution of 1917.’7! 
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Chapter Ten 


THE IMPASSES OF 
REVOLUTIONARY TERRORISM 


On 1 March 1881, a bomb exploded on the Yekaterininsky 
Canal in St Petersburg, the culmination of an unprecedented and 
exhausting struggle waged for three years by a handful of 
revolutionaries against the huge military-police machine of the 
autocracy. The assassination of Alexander II by the Narodnaya 
Volya organization was a major event in the history of the 
Russian liberation movement. It shook contemporaries and 
appears as a dramatic event to this day. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why: in their struggle against the autocracy, the 
Populist revolutionaries had displayed miracles of persistence, 
heroism and self-sacrifice, and their activities were anxiously 
followed by the public not only in Russia but also beyond its 
borders. Nonetheless, the result of this struggle was far from 
corresponding to the efforts invested into it. The terrorist act of 
1881 was an example, classic in the history of revolutionary 
struggle, of the intentions of those involved not coinciding with 
the results of the actions themselves. The immediate aim which 
the Executive Committee of Narodnaya Volya had set itself was 
attained. However, those plans which the members of 
Narodnaya Volya linked to the assassination of the tsar were 
further removed from realization than ever before. 

Let us look in more detail at the activity of Narodnaya Volya, 
its actual significance and its fundamental flaw. 
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From ‘Going to the People’ to Armed Struggle 


The results of the mass ‘going to the people’ determined the 
subsequent course and nature of the Populist movement. The 
revolutionary idealism of the propagandists had been dealt a 
painful blow; confidence in the possibility of arousing the masses 
began to fade. On the other hand, the ‘government did not 
permit any work at all in the villages or in the towns, and by its 
harassment obliged the more energetic and determined to direct 
their forces into direct struggle against it’.) Faith gave way to 
disillusionment, bitterness, and the desire to confront the 
regime directly. 

Such feelings can be easily understood: the repression by the 
authorities was not only harsh on a mass scale, but was also in 
violation of the law. The arrested Populists were held for years 
in prison without any precise charge being brought, and when 
such charges were brought, they rarely had any juridical basis. 
A correspondent of the London Times, who came specially to 
attend the ‘trial of the 193’, left after two days’ proceedings, ex- 
pressing to representatives of the defence his inability to un- 
derstand why the trial was termed ‘political’ and why the young 
people were on trial. ‘I ... have as yet heard only that one has 
read Lassalle, another had Marx’s Capital with him in a train 
compartment, and a third simply gave some book or other to a 
friend. In what way is this political and a threat to state se- 
curity?’? 

Only a few dozen people were able to hide from arrest, and 
were forced to go underground, change their passport, external 
appearance, etc. (previously only a few had ever adopted such 
measures). A new type of individual appeared who was to have 
enormous influence on the entire subsequent course of the 
revolutionary movement—the professional revolutionary, the 
‘illegal’. Lev Deich, who was involved in the revolutionary 
movement in the 1870’s, remarked that ‘in no West-European 
country have the “illegals” ever composed such a relatively 
large contingent as with us’ and ‘nowhere have they ever 
played such a role in revolutionary movements as in Russia’. 
He then pointed to the ‘specific psychology of this type of rev- 
olutionary’. ‘A wandering way of life, uncertain means of sub- 
sistence and constant expectation of arrest —this and much else 
developed in the “illegal” familiarity with risks, total indif- 
ference to his own future, readiness at any moment to lose his 
freedom, and even his life. Hence also his desire to do some- 
thing remarkable, important, resounding. These same condi- 
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tions of life also brought out in him a thirst for sensation, for 
risky and dangerous undertakings.’> 

The illegal Populist was not, of course, merely a seeker of 
adventure. He had a theoretical programme and was continuing, 
in his own fashion, the tradition of self-sacrifice in the service of 
others established by the propagandists. However, he developed 
on the basis of principles different from the ones which underlay 
the idealistic enthusiasm which had fired those who ‘went to the 
people’. He was the product of bitter conflict, of the desperate 
resistance of the hunted man. 

At the same time, aware that he and his few comrades were 
facing the huge state-police machine, the Populist appreciated 
the need for strict unity of forces. There emerged a genuine cult 
of the organization. ‘If the organization ordered me to wash 
dishes,’ said Alexander Mikhailov, ‘I would carry out this work 
with the same assiduity as the most interesting intellectual work. 
The individual must subordinate himself to the organization.’ 
He, like many others, realized that in the situation which existed 
in Russia, an essential condition of revolutionary activity was 
‘centralism and discipline of the will’4 

This move towards organizational unity began immediately 
after the mass arrests of 1874. The first attempt in this direction 
was the All-Russia Social-Revolutionary Organization, founded 
in 1875 in Moscow. Its membership included those Populists who | 
had not been arrested, students from the Caucasus (Ivan 
Dzhabadari and others), and the ‘Frichi’ circle of Russian girls 
who had been studying abroad, and who had returned to Russia 
to join the revolutionary movement (Sofia Bardina, the Figner 
sisters, and others). However, from March to December 1875, 
almost all the members of the All-Russia Social-Revolutionary 
Organization were arrested and then appeared at ‘the trial of the 
fifty’. In 1876, Mark Natanson (Ivan Kalita,* as he was known in 
Populist circles), who had returned from exile, attempted to rally 
together scattered revolutionaries. This was the origin of Zemlya 
i Volya, the first major revolutionary-populist association which 
had the features of a true organization. It had a ‘centre’, a main 
circle (Alexei Oboleshev, Alexander Mikhailov, Dmitry 
Lizogub, Mikhail Popov, Georgy Plekhanov, Osip Aptekman, 
Dmitry Klements and others), to which were subordinated the 
peripheral circles (in Saratov, Tambov, Nizhny Novgorod and 
other cities); several special purpose groups (‘workers’, ‘rural’, 
‘intelligentsia’ and others); and, finally, a printing press. The 
total membership was around 250 people. 

To begin with, out of ingrained habit, Zemlya i Volya group 
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attempted to continue propaganda in the countryside by 
organizing settled groups of revolutionaries in the provinces. 
However, these proved a failure for the same reasons as the 
‘going to the people’: the apathy of the rural population and 
repression by the authorities. Then, within Zemlya i Volya, there 
developed a group of ‘politicians’ which, in 1879, finally broke 
away and formed Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will), the most 
significant of the Populist organizations, which then began a 
policy of systematic political terrorism. The focus gradually 
shifted from the countryside to the town, and propaganda among 
the peasants was replaced with direct struggle against the 
servants of the autocracy. In his memoirs, Vassily Bervi 
(Flerovsky) refers directly to the fact that the members of the 
Populist conspiratorial organization wished to keep alight ‘the 
dying fire with the spark of terrorism’.® 

Documentary sources offer irrefutable proof that political 
revenge was a motive which played an enormous role in develo- 
ping the tactic of individual terror. The title of a brochure put 
out by one of the first terrorists, Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, 
‘Death for Death’, is ample illustration of this fact. The punitive 
measures taken by the authorities—the use of agents provoca- 
teurs in revolutionary organizations, pitiless sentences, abuse of 
prisoners — provoked a reaction among the revolutionaries. The 
socio-revolutionary review Zemlya i Volya, No. 2, which summed 
up events of 1878, declared that their tactic was simply the tac- 
tic of warring sides: ‘we strike at those who are dangerous to us, 
and because they are dangerous to us’.’ The leading article in the 
illegal newspaper Narodnaya Volya for 1 October 1879, aimed 
even higher: ‘The government is declaring war on us; whether 
we wish it or not, it will strike at us... Our direct conclusion is to 
move into the attack and clear this bothersome obstacle from our 
path.’ 

The essential difference on this issue between Zemlya i Volya 
and Narodnaya Volya is not fortuitous. Revolutionary terrorism 
developed according to a specific logic. Repression by the 
government pushed the revolutionaries into resistance. 
Terrorist acts ‘from below’ provoked retaliatory terrorist acts 
‘from above’, to which the revolutionaries replied with further 
terrorist acts. In this way the wager in this deadly game grew; the 
struggle against tsarism, in the words of Alexander Mikhailov, 
‘given the centralization of the government machine and the sole 
sanctioning principle —the unrestricted power of the tsar —led 
inevitably to a conflict with that principle’. 

The factual side of the history of terrorism in Russia is 
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well-known. On 24 January 1878, Vera Zasulich shot Fyodor 
Trepov, the city governor, in St Petersburg. Public reaction and 
the subsequent acquittal of Zasulich by the jury at the trial 
showed the revolutionaries that such acts were viewed 
favourably. There followed a series of murders of agents and 
officers of the gendarmerie and government officials in Ros- 
tov, Odessa, Kharkov, Moscow and St Petersburg; the 
revolutionaries began to offer fierce resistance when being 
arrested; a number of daring escapes from prison were 
organized. On 2 April 1879, Alexander Solovyov fired a revolver 
at the tsar in St Petersburg, but missed. Nor was the government 
idle. From August 1878 to August 1879, 14 revolutionaries were 
executed. 

Alexander Solovyov had acted to a large degree on his own 
initiative. However, a year earlier, in 1878, a special executive 
committee (Valerian Osinsky, Dmitry Lizogub and others) had 
been set up to organize planned terror in the southern guber- 
nias in the European part of Russia. This title of executive 
committee was then used by the group of ‘politicians’ which 
formed within Zemlya i Volya. After Zemlya i Volya had split 
into Chyorny Peredel and Narodnaya Volya, the centre of Na- 
rodnaya Volya, whose members included Alexander Mikhailov, 
Andrei Zhelyabov, Nikolai Morozov, Lev Tikhomirov, Maria 
Oshanina and others, began to call itself the Executive Com- 
mittee. On 26 August 1879, they pronounced a death sentence 
on Alexander II and began, quite literally, to hunt him down. 
The news of three attempts on the life of the tsar resounded at 
home and abroad. 

On 19 November 1879, having bought a house and dug a tunnel 
40 metres long beneath the railway lines, members of Narodnaya 
Volya blew up a mine placed underneath one of two royal trains 
as they skirted Moscow. It was the train carrying the royal retinue 
that was derailed, but no one was killed. 

On 5 February 1880, Stepan Khalturin, also a member of 
Narodnaya Volya, set off dynamite under the tsar’s dining-room 
in the Winter Palace. Ten people were killed and thirty-three 
wounded from among the ‘lower ranks’ of the palace guard and 
the servants. The tsar was once again unharmed. 

On 1 March 1881, terrorists led by Sofia Perovskaya waited for 
the tsar as he returned to the Winter Palace from the Sunday 
mounting of the guard at the manége of the Mikhailovsky Palace. 
The first bomb, thrown by Nikolai Rysakov, damaged the royal 
carriage, killed two Cossacks and a boy who happened to be on 
the road. The second, thrown by Ignaty Grinevitsky, lethally 
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wounded the tsar, who had got out of the carriage, and 
Grinevitsky himself. 

Yet did the assassination of the tsar bring any closer the 
realization of Narodnaya Volya plans? 


Zig-Zag of History 


Of the Russian terrorists in the late seventies-early eighties it 
can be said that initially they were obliged to act, and only then 
began to think seriously about what would follow upon their ac- 
tions. The assassination attempt by Solovyov was not linked to 
any specific political plans. However, the very fact of such an at- 
tempt raised with particular urgency the very question of regicide 
as a means of struggle to attain concrete political ends. In the 
period from the end of 1879 to the end of 1880, Narodnaya Volya 
drew up a relatively clear programme of action set out in a num- 
ber of documents: ‘The Programme of the Executive Commit- 
tee’, ‘The Preparatory Work of the Party’, the Programme for 
Worker-Members of the Narodnaya Volya Party. The main aim 
of the party was declared to be preparation for a broad popular 
uprising aimed at the seizure of power. The coup was to be car- 
ried out in ‘extraordinary’ conditions, which would be created by 
‘a popular revolt, an unsuccessful war, state bankruptcy, various 
difficulties in European policy, and the like’. 

Emphasis, however, was not on the ‘uprising’ but on the 
actions of a few revolutionary terrorists. ‘The skilful execution 
of a series of terrorist undertakings simultaneously destroying 
10-15 people — pillars of the present government,’ stated one of 
the documents, ‘will cause the government to panic, deprive it of 
unity of action and at the same time arouse the popular masses, 
that is, will create a suitable moment for attack.’ It was also 
anticipated that ‘the enfeebled government will not wait for an 
uprising but decide to make broad concessions to the people’ or, 
while not surrendering completely, would nonetheless give the 
country ‘a free constitution’. In the case of ‘broad concessions’, 
the party was to put aside its plans and move to free activity 
among the people; in the case of a constitution, it was to make 
use of this situation to step up its preparations for an uprising.!° 

The first, ‘coercive variant’ of this alternative plan was 
realized only in part. The ‘series of terrorist undertakings’ was 
carried through at the cost of enormous effort, and created no 
little panic in government circles. However, the terrorists were 
unable to link these ‘undertakings’ to any large-scale popular 
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uprising: absorbed in the organization of attempts to assassinate 
the tsar, the Executive Committee devoted little attention to any 
other issues. 

The second, ‘non-coercive variant’ of the alternative plan was 
also only realized in part. Every attempt on the life of Alexander 
II was accompanied by an ultimatum from the Executive 
Committee to the government in which it promised to abandon 
terrorist forms of struggle for peaceful ones as soon as the tsar 
agreed to hand over power to a freely-elected popular 
Constituent Assembly. This same idea was set out in detail in a 
letter sent to Alexander ITI by Narodnaya Volya to vindicate the 
murder of his father.!' Pressure from Narodnaya Volya was 
reinforced by pressure, albeit rather weak, on the part of the 
liberal opposition. 

To begin with the government refused to make the slightest 
concession to the revolutionaries. The situation began to change 
from the end of 1879. The discussion of liberal projects proposed 
by Grand Duke Constantine and Pyotr Valuyev, minister of state 
properties, wielded no results, but the ‘liberal bureaucrats’ began 
to win the upper hand shortly after executive power in Russia 
was handed over to Mikhail Loris-Melikov in February 1880. 

The well-known assessment of Loris-Melikov’s dictatorship — 
‘a wolf’s maw, a fox’s tail’!?— published in Narodnaya Volya’s il- 
legal press is undoubtedly true as to the first part. Loris-Melikov 
took every possible measure to increase the power and efficiency 
of the apparatus of repression. The second half of the assessment, 
however, is less accurate in depicting as merely gestures and pal- 
liatives the policy of reform gradually implemented by the dic- 
tator in an attempt to isolate the revolutionaries from liberal ‘so- 
ciety’ and, even more importantly, from the people. Dmitry Tol- 
stoy, the extremely reactionary minister for public education, was 
dismissed; inspectors from the Senate were appointed in a num- 
ber of gubernias; the rights of local councils were slightly in- 
creased, and censorship was relaxed. ‘Narodnaya Volya,’ wrote 
the Soviet historian Zaionchkovsky, ‘did not make any changes 
in its tactic in connection with the reform activity of Loris-Meli- 
kov’, it underestimated the changing conditions of struggle with- 
in the country. These changes were remarked on by contempo- 
raries: Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrin commented on the easier 
conditions for publishing, Vera Figner noted the greater free- 
dom among students in St Petersburg to conduct propaganda and 
to organize, etc.!9 

Finally, on 28 January 1881, Loris-Melikov presented a report 
to the tsar which contained a plan to complete the ‘great reforms’ 
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of 1861. The plan provided for the creation in St Petersburg of 
two commissions, appointed ‘from above’ and including 
representatives from local councils and towns. Within the 
bounds indicated by ‘the supreme power’, these commissions 
were to undertake the reform of local self-government and to 
prepare draft legislation on the peasantry (the abolition of 
provisional-mandatory status, a reduction in compensation 
payments, etc.). This draft legislation was to be put before a 
General Commission, and then the State Council. The plan was 
approved by the tsar, and was next to be approved by the Council 
of Ministers. However, at this point another zig-zag occurred in 
the course of events: the reform activity of the government was 
brought to an end by the explosions of 1 March. 

Nor was this the only zig-zag in this period. Nikolai Russanov 
notes ‘an apparently’ strange paradox: ‘the revolutionizing effect 
of the terrorist party continued to grow only until the party 
achieved that immediate and tangible aim which it had set itself: 
the murder of the tsar... While it merely threatened the 
government ... it gathered to itself like a magnet all the 
freedom-loving aspirations of society, while not striking directly 
against the visor of Russian monarchist prejudice.’ After 1 
March, however, all the irrational feelings of the loyal subjects 
were aroused. 


Could the Russian Autocracy Renounce 
the Principles of Autocracy? 


Thus, under pressure from revolutionary conspiracy, a certain 
degree of liberal relaxation had taken place within the 
framework of the autocracy. Was this, however, the herald of 
truly bourgeois-democratic change, of a constitution? Was 
tsarism able at the time to make such concessions in the face of 
pressure from Narodnaya Volya and liberal public opinion? 

There is, of course, little point in discussing ‘what might have 
been’ if Alexander II had remained on the throne —history took 
a different course. The new tsar was Alexander III, and his policy 
was determined by a cabal of reactionaries led by Konstantin 
Pobedonostsev, the Procurator of the Holy Synod. However, 
within the context of theoretical investigation it is perfectly 
legitimate to ask the following question: were there any factors 
in the Russia of the day which might have enabled it to move 
along a constitutional path? 

In the various countries of Europe, constitutions were the 
result of long and stubborn class struggle between absolutist 
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rulers and the aristocracy on the one hand, and the bourgeoisie, 
the peasants and workers on the other. They recorded what had 
been achieved by the struggle after a series of popular successes 
and failures.“ The monarchs surrendered their power only 
under extreme pressure from the revolutionary masses, and 
made endless attempts to recover it, arriving more than once at 
the scaffold. ‘...Had Louis (XVI) taken the side of the popular 
party even as late as the spring of 1792, had he convinced it of his 
sincerity—he would have survived,’ declared Chernyshevsky, 
assessing the classic example of the French Revolution of 
1789-1794. ‘The catch lies in the psychological impossibility of 
making concessions without coercion’ (XVI, 607). 

In the late 1870’s and early 1880's, the revolutionary party in 
Russia applied this coercion by terrorism. Despite its relatively 
small numbers, it was able not only to wring from the autocracy 
certain concessions during the period of ‘the dictatorship of the 
heart’, but also to promote the emergence of a revolutionary 
situation in the country, as has been shown in Soviet historical 
literature. This last, most important aspect, however, requires 
further clarification. 

What exactly is the revolutionary situation we are talking of? 
Lenin’s definition of a revolutionary situation contains three 
main features: ‘For a revolution to take place, it is usually 
insufficient for “the lower classes not to want” to live in the old 
way; it is also necessary that “the upper classes should be unable” 
to live in the old way; ..when the suffering and want of the 
oppressed classes have grown more acute than usual; ...when, as 
a consequence of the above causes, there is a considerable 
increase in the activity of the masses, who uncomplainingly allow 
themselves to be robbed in “peace time”, but, in turbulent times, 
are drawn both by all the circumstances of the crisis and by the 
“upper classes” themselves into independent historical action.’ 

Those who make a special study of the situation in 1879-1881 
are well aware that, while the upper classes were unable to live 
in the old way, the lower classes were, on the whole, resigned to 
their situation. The negative consequences of the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-1878 were, it is true, making themselves felt in the 
country, and in 1880 the countryside was hit by another poor 
harvest and was troubled by rumours of a redivision of land. 
There was, however, no ‘considerable increase’ in the activity of 
the masses. ‘The spontaneous element which communicates its 
Strength to the movement and grants it victory,’ stated Vera 
Figner, ‘was at the time wholly absent.’ Indeed, while there was 
a significant number of peasant disturbances which can be 
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counted not only in hundreds but even thousands (more than 
1,800 in the one year of 1861) during the Reform period, in the 
period from 1879 to 1881 there were only a few dozen peasant 
and worker disturbances. 

Yet, pointing to the special role played by Narodnaya Volya 
in creating a revolutionary atmosphere, and admitting the 
absence of a mass movement in this period, some Soviet 
historians nonetheless then begin to look for ‘a considerable 
increase in the activity’ of the masses, seeing this as underlying 
all the events of the day. There have been works in which it is 
asserted that a second revolutionary situation arose on the basis 
of ‘a revolutionary-democratic revolution in the countryside’ 
and a ‘class struggle of a new kind’ among urban workers.!” 

It would seem that such unsubstantiated statements are the 
result of forgetting certain principles of the theory of cognition 
developed in the classic works of Marxism-Leninism. Concepts 
reflect reality only approximately, in its general trend. Therefore 
concepts must be continually clarified and enriched in the 
process of studying reality, and not the reverse —the adaptation 
of reality to previously elaborated concepts. Using this approach 
one can see quite clearly the specific features of the 
revolutionary situation created in Russia in the late 1870’s and 
early 1880's by the activity of Narodnaya Volya. 

The leading role played by Narodnaya Volya as a factor in the 
revolutionary situation between 1879 and 1881 is shown by the 
direct link between all the phases of the crisis of tsarism and the 
activity of the revolutionaries, by the fact that all the manoeuvres 
of the authorities—to the left and to the right —coincide with 
one or other terrorist action. The acquittal of Vera Zasulich and 
the demonstration held in this connection on 31 March 1878, led 
to the creation of a Special Conference of Ministers, headed by 
Pyotr Valuyev, ‘to devise means to ensure more fully the security 
of the state’.!8 The murder of Mezentsev, Chief of the 
Gendarmerie, by Sergei Kravchinsky on 4 August 1878, led to 
the publication on 9 August of a decree according to which 
persons charged with crimes against the state were to be tried by 
military tribunal. 

On5 April 1879, following the attempted assassination of Alex- 
ander II by Alexander Solovyov on 2 April, the government pub- 
lished a decree appointing governors-general in St Petersburg, 
Kharkov and Odessa (in addition to Moscow, Kiev and Warsaw) 
and granting them special powers. The explosion in the Winter 
Palace on 5 February 1881, caused the autocracy to move from 
the decentralization of emergency powers to their centralization: 
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a decree issued on 12 February established a ‘Supreme Admin- 
istrative Commission’ headed by ‘sub-emperor’ Loris-Melikov. 
In exactly the same way the shift towards liberalism in the 
authorities was the result of terrorist acts carried out by the 
revolutionaries. It was no coincidence that the party of the liberal 
government bureaucracy appeared at court after Solovyov’s 
attempted assassination. To begin with, however, it was 
powerless. ‘Perhaps, the ground beneath us will have to shake 
even more to bring about a shift to a different way of thinking 
and acting,’ wrote Pyotr Valuyev very perceptively on 22 January 
1880.!° He did not have long to wait. Following the attempted 
assassination in the Winter Palace by Stepan Khalturin, 
government liberalism began, albeit not immediately, to assume 
concrete features. The most significant reform initiatives of the 
government were also the result of terrorist acts—the report 
delivered by Loris-Melikov to the tsar on 28 January 1881 was, 
in fact, based on a project drawn up earlier, in the wake of the 
murder of Mezentsev, by Kakhanov, a government official. 

This does not mean that the ‘lower classes’ were of no 
importance in the period of 1879-1881. The greatest fear of ‘the 
upper classes’ was that the revolutionaries would combine with 
a movement among the popular masses. Therefore, both when 
the revolutionary situation was intensifying and when it was in 
decline, the government took a number of measures intended to 
ease the position of peasants and workers (a reduction in 
compensation payments, the organization of credit for peasants 
to purchase land and the transfer of peasants to regions where 
land was freely available, a reduction in the price of bread in St 
Petersburg, the first factory legislation). These ‘preventative 
measures’ went some way to achieving their aim. The potential 
threat of an explosion ‘from below’, as had happened in the 
Reform period, indeed existed and could not be ignored by the 
authorities. 

Now we come to the problem which interests us: could the 
Russian autocracy in this period have undertaken radical 
political change, have renounced the principle of autocracy? 
Taken all in all, the ‘coercive’ actions engaged in by the 
revolutionaries had proved sufficient to oblige the autocracy to 
make certain concessions. However, these concessions were but 
a drop in the ocean in relation to the system of state power. As 
was aptly noted by Vassily Bogucharsky, ‘there was not a hint of 
a genuine constitution in this and, except for the three-storey 
legislative institution, the project of Loris-Melikov contained 
absolutely nothing else’. It is worth noting that, on presenting 
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his report to the tsar, Loris-Melikov made a point of stating that 
his project had ‘nothing in common with Western constitutional 
forms’.2! The tsar himself, on signing the draft government 
communique on the morning of 1 March 1881, was above all 
concerned lest the commissions to be set up in St Petersburg turn 
into Russia’s ‘Etats Généraux’. 

In these circumstances, the only thing which could have 
obliged the ‘reformer’ tsar and his bureaucratic officials to move 
further in the direction of a constitution, was continuing and 
even more powerful pressure by the anti-government forces. 
However, the mass of the population was not yet capable of 
independent political action. Active support from liberal circles 
was also excluded, for they possessed no real political power. 
Thus, it was only the revolutionary party that could do it. 
However, it, too, was unable to win the upper hand over the 
government both because of its political isolation and because of 
the paucity of its own resources, virtually exhausted by the 
assassination on 1 March. Therefore the conclusion is obvious: 
it was highly unlikely that political freedom could have been 
achieved in Russia in this period, and the move to the right 
following 1 March 1881 was inevitable. 


The Death Agony of Revolutionary Conspiracy 


The assassination on 1 March finally drained the forces of the 
terrorist organization, which then quickly fell apart. Police re- 
pression certainly played a fatal part in this, but it was not the 
only reason. Narodnaya Volya was passing through a profound 
internal crisis which had begun to make itself felt before 1 March. 

The number of withdrawals from and betrayals of the 
organization was increasing—Reinstein, Merkulov, Okladsky, 
Goldenberg, Ryssakov. Then Degayevism delivered the coup de 
grace to the organization. Sergei Degayev, recruited by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sudeikin of the secret police, joined the 
Narodnaya Volya leadership after 1 March. He not only handed 
over the majority of rank-and-file revolutionaries, but also the 
last remaining member of the old Executive Committee, Vera 
Figner. Sudeikin and Degayev were playing a double game. In 
order to increase their own power they planned to paralyze the 
revolutionary movement and, by the assassination of several 
government officials, demoralize the government. Degayev later 
admitted his betrayal, and was instructed by the leaders of 
Narodnaya Volya abroad to organize the assassination of 
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Sudeikin, after which he was barred from revolutionary activity 
and emigrated. 

Equally indicative of the situation was the phenomenon of 
withdrawal. Lev Tikhomirov, one of the leaders of Narodnaya 
Volya, renounced revolution and became a reactionary journal- 
ist, a leading correspondent with the newspaper The Moscow Ga- 
zette; Yemelyanov, a former ‘illegal’, also joined the government 
camp; Kablits, who had been the first to propose the use of dy- 
namite, went over to the monarchist and chauvinist liberal Popu- 
lists. One of the most ardent supporters of terror, Romanenko, 
became a member of the Black Hundreds. A number of revol- 
utionaries committed suicide, suffered emotional traumas, men- 
tal break-downs. In part, of course, this was a consequence of 
prison and exile, but was also explained by their painful realiz- 
ation of the discrepancy between their revolutionary aspirations 
and reality... 

These signs of accelerating disintegration were not fortuitous. 
With its narrow, illegal, conspiratorial centre and undemocratic 
principle of operation, Narodnaya Volya was very vulnerable in 
both organizational and human terms. The core of the 
organization, the famous Executive Committee, included people 
with outstanding practical and moral qualities, of a heroic mould. 
‘There were no more than fifteen of us over the whole of Russia,’ 
Nikolai Morozov was to declare later.?* However, for this very 
reason the loss of even one, not to say several members had fatal 
consequences. The arrest of the brilliant organizer Alexander 
Mikhailov disrupted the entire conspiratorial system of 
Narodnaya Volya. 

In relation to the Executive Committee, the rest of the 
members of the organization were merely rank-and-file agents. 
Few of them, in fact, could aspire to any other position, the 
difference between the leaders and the rank-and-file being far 
too great. The latter were mainly young people of a romantic cast 
of mind, with vague, imprecise views, who had been attracted by 
the Narodnaya Volya’s aura of heroism and prestige. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that such people easily broke under the 
pressure and left the movement. 

It is worth noting in this respect that contemporary 
researchers who estimate the membership of Narodnaya Volya 
in thousands fail to take into account the fact that this 
membership was far from being homogeneous. Apart from the 
relatively small core of hardened revolutionaries (a few dozen), 
the organization was composed mainly of young people, some of 
whom were only nominally associated with the movement. This 
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explains why the death of a few leaders meant, in fact, the end of 
the entire Narodnaya Volya organization: it was the Executive 
Committee and a few helpers who were the driving force, the rest 
were capable of very little. 

The collapse of the organization was also the result of 
disillusionment with terrorism as a means of struggle. Grigory 
Goldenberg, a man who had no fear of death, as he showed by 
the murder of Prince Kropotkin and his readiness to attempt the 
assassination of the tsar instead of Alexander Solovyov, resisted 
for a long time after arrest, and began to break down and give 
the names of his associates only when the investigators realized 
that he nurtured doubts about the acceptability of terrorism and 
pretended to sympathize with his ideas while rejecting only the 
use of terror. 

Another example is Lev Tikhomirov and his unhappy 
brochure entitled ‘Why I Ceased to Be a Revolutionary’. His 
flight into the reactionary camp presents a pathetic spectacle, but 
his arguments against terrorism cannot be denied: ‘Either 
or—either there are the forces to overthrow a given regime, or 
there are not. In the first case there is no need for political 
murders, in the second they will yield no results... Either 
unnecessary or impotent—here is the sole dilemma for 
terrorism as a method of political struggle.’ 


‘Confusion Reigned in Our Concepts’ 


It might be pointed out that in the course of revolutionary 
struggle it is impossible to predict the outcome. However, it was 
not by mere mischance that the leaders of Narodnaya Volya 
greatly overestimated their capacities and possibilities. It is 
undeniably true that Narodnaya Volya was in the process of 
formulating new and vitally important tasks of the liberation 
struggle. Its achievement lay in turning to ‘politics’, in contrast 
to the apolitical anarchy which had formerly dominated in 
Populist circles. Narodnaya Volya recognized that the abolition 
of absolutism, the achievement of democratic liberties and the 
establishment of a constitutional system were the prime tasks. 
This was particularly important in Russia, where the autocratic 
power despotically stifled any public initiative, and where a 
submissive—in contrast to Europe—bourgeoisie made no 
attempt to secure political liberty. The Narodnaya Volya 
members began to realize that without the foundations of 
democracy, without the achievement of concrete political 
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liberties, there could be neither a struggle for socialism nor 
socialism itself. 

Narodnaya Volya also had undoubted successes in the 
organizational sphere —in more than 70 places around Russia it 
succeeded in creating upwards of 300 worker, student and officer 
circles which could have become the basis of a real political party; 
the total number of Narodnaya Volya members and 
sympathizers reached 4-5 thousand. It is also important to note 
that, of all the Populist organizations, Narodnaya Volya was the 
one that took serious steps to draw closer to the working class. It 
published a Workers’ Newspaper, in its documents it emphasized 
that ‘the urban working population’ has ‘a particularly important 
role for the revolution’, that ‘judging by the considerable level 
of maturity and mobility of the urban population ... not the 
village but the town will provide the first slogan of uprising’. 
Nonetheless Narodnaya Volya did not go as far as the idea of the 
hegemony of the working class in the liberation movement, the 
peasantry remaining, in their view, the main popular force. 

Despite all of this, the Narodnaya Volya movement was char- 
acterized by vagueness both in theory and in tactic. Its literature 
is full of various exaggerations and utopian conceptions. These 
expressed themselves sometimes in a clearly over-dramatized 
view of the situation in Russia (extreme ‘starvation and destitu- 
tion’, ‘the impoverishment of the productive force of the state’, 
‘the abyss towards which we are rushing’, etc.), sometimes in an- 
ticipation of an imminent revolutionary explosion (‘the storm 
must come! ...And woe to him who stands in the way of the popu- 
lar movement!’), sometimes in expectation of the inevitable col- 
lapse of the autocracy, supposedly living out its ‘last days’ (it re- 
quires only ‘two or three pushes, with general support, and the 
government will collapse’, etc.). Following Pyotr Tkachev, Na- 
rodnaya Volya described the autocracy as ‘an iron colossus with 
feet of clay’ which ‘is not based upon the interests of anyone in 
the country’, ‘has no support whatsoever except that of brute 
force’. Whereas, for Zemlya i Volya, the decisive principle was, 
‘revolution is the cause of the popular masses. History is prepar- 
ing them’, Narodnaya Volya was guided by a quite different 
principle: ‘History moves hideously slowly. It needs to be pushed 
along’ (Andrei Zhelyabov).?’ 

Narodnaya Volya wished to ‘push’ history not only towards an 
‘anti-government uprising’ but also towards socialism. They had 
no concept of capitalism as the source of the material prereq- 
uisites of socialism, and saw capitalism emerging in Russia pure- 
ly as a consequence of the policy of the autocracy, their aim being 
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to abolish this ‘state-bureaucratic growth’. Some hoped that the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly would of itself secure the 
victory of ‘popular ideals’— communal agriculture, artel princi- 
ples in production, etc. Others, with good reason, had doubts in 
the likelihood of such developments, and believed that change 
must be introduced by a provisional revolutionary dictatorship, 
a revolutionary government. A few placed their hopes on that 
force which was the only one at their disposal. Nikolai Russanov 
was amazed (in 1881) by Tikhomirov’s assertion that ‘even in the 
context of underdeveloped economic relations, a radical social 
revolution can be carried through provided only there is a well- 
organized political party’. ‘Organization is everything, the cor- 
ner stone of communal life,’ emphasized Tikhomirov, ‘and with- 
out organization even our solar system would collapse.’” 

Later Nikolai Morozov admitted that ‘confusion reigned in 
our concepts of the essence of the economic system and the 
possibilities it contained for various changes’.” 

In other words, if theoretical subjectivism was characteristic 
of Russian Populism as a whole, in Narodnaya Volya it was in a 
number of respects taken to the extreme, despite the fruitful 
search for new truths in the sphere of politics. The idea of a rev- 
olution taking place independently of the people, despite the 
qualifications that it would be in the interests of the people, that 
the people would support it, etc., underlay, in effect, the whole 
of Narodnaya Volya’s activity. Its tactically curtailed revolution- 
ary democracy was combined with voluntaristic, ‘organizational’ 
socialism, and both were oversimplified and not thought through 
to their logical conclusion. 

It was no accident that terror became the focus of the plans 
and activity of Narodnaya Volya, even though they argued that 
it was merely one element in their tactic. The reason was basi- 
cally very simple: the lack of forces. Valerian Osinsky, one of the 
founders of the Narodnaya Volya movement, strongly urged his 
colleagues to engage solely in terror: ‘There is nothing else, in 
our opinion, that the party is physically in a position to do.”*! 
However, the weakness was sometimes seen as strength. Nikolai 
Morozov even formulated the concept of a ‘terrorist revolution’. 
The form of revolution, he argued, always emerges ‘in a new, un- 
expected guise’—a peasant revolt, the movement of the urban 
lower classes, etc. In Russia, as a consequence of peasant back- 
wardness and a relatively small proletariat, revolution could only 
emerge as ‘a terrorist movement of the young intelligentsia’. This 
method was ‘the most just of all forms of revolution’ since mass 
struggle leads to a large number of victims, whereas terror acts 
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selectively and precisely, economizes the forces of the revolution- 
aries, etc.? Morozov was, it is true, one of the more vehement 
proponents of ‘the William Tell method’, and the majority of the 
Executive Committee did not agree with him. He published his 
brochure while living abroad. However, the tragedy of the Na- 
rodnaya Volya centre was that, having been sucked into the fatal 
whirlpool of terrorist struggle (actions by the government —re- 
taliation by the revolutionaries), it was obliged to take Morozov’s 
path. Preparations for first one and then another assassination 
eclipsed organizational work, work among the masses. ‘Terror- 
ist revolution’ was finally reduced to one main operation: to kill 
the tsar himself. 

We would like to point in this respect to one significant fac- 
tor: the execution of the monarch, as is shown by the history of 
bourgeois revolutions in the past, was an important element in 
the forward development of these revolutions, although the 
leaders themselves often placed exaggerated hopes on this ac- 
tion. In a situation in which the nation is divided into two war- 
ring camps — the republicans and the royalists —the figure of the 
monarch (Charles I in the English Revolution, Louis XVI in the 
French Revolution) became the magnet for all the forces of re- 
action. The removal of this figure from the political arena in- 
creased quite considerably the chances of victory for the revol- 
ution. The removal of the tsar from the political arena played an 
important part in the plans of the Decembrists. However, here 
it was linked to the proposed seizure (in the course of the upris- 
ing) of the levers of state power. As we have already noted, Na- 
rodnaya Volya also planned to combine the murder of the tsar 
with the organization of a mass uprising and the seizure, in the 
course of this uprising, of state power. However, in practice the 
second and main aspect of the undertaking was eclipsed. When, 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee prior to 1 March, the 
question was raised as to the possibility of ‘attempting an insur- 
rection’, they could only count on 500 people in all the provin- 
ces, so it was pointless even to contemplate it.* Therefore, al- 
though the tactical aim of Narodnaya Volya (the assassination of 
the tsar) was achieved, this only led to defeat. 


The Narodnaya Volya movement is important not only for the 
Russian but for the world revolutionary movement. It was the 
first to propose systematic terrorism as a means of political 
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struggle. Subsequently, particularly in the 20th century, political 
terrorism, both of the left and the right, has become a widespread 
phenomenon both in developed capitalist countries and in coun- 
tries which have only recently attained independence. 

Historians love to draw parallels. For example, in the book 
Terrorism by Walter Laqueur, Narodnaya Volya is presented as 
the originator of virtually all terrorist organizations over recent 
decades.* The author does, it is true, give a very fluid definition 
of the concept ‘terrorism’, which covers the most diverse 
socio-political phenomena —acts of nationalist protest, actions 
by religious fanatics, labour conflicts, actions by both right-wing 
and left-wing groups. 

If one restricts oneself to contemporary ‘left-wing’ terrorism, 
then one can, if one wishes, discover similar traits linking mod- 
ern tendencies and Narodnaya Volya: a decisive rejection of sur- 
rounding reality, subjectivist thinking and voluntaristic impa- 
tience, the desire to implement radical political slogans as quick- 
ly as possible, attempts to secure ‘dramatic’ effects with small 
numbers, and the internal collapse which, sooner or later, strikes 
the terrorist organization itself. However, modern terrorism, 
particularly in developed capitalist countries, operates in fun- 
damentally different conditions from those which existed in Rus- 
sia at the beginning of its bourgeois development. The Red Bri- 
gades and other similar groups exist in a situation of bourgeois 
democracy, when, rather than violence and terror, other, more 
mass-scale and humane methods of social action and expression 
of protest can and should be employed. 

Immaturity and primitive tactics in the early stages of the 
revolutionary movement, at a time when adequate means of 
revolutionary struggle are still being sought, is one thing; 
immaturity and primitivism when the revolutionary movement 
has reached an advanced stage, when scientific socialism is 
established, when the correct methods of revolutionary struggle 
have been identified and tested more than once in practice, when 
broad masses of the population have begun to display historical 
initiative, is quite another. In the second case, immature tactics, 
unscrupulousness in the choice of means, ceases to be lack of 
understanding and becomes an outright crime. 

As for Narodnaya Volya itself, its members were seeking the 
correct methods of liberation struggle. They began to appreciate 
the radical difference in the conditions within which the forces 
of progress have to operate in countries with autocratic and coun- 
tries with democratic systems. Thus the Executive Committee of 
Narodnaya Volya protested against the assassination of US Presi- 
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dent Garfield by the anarchist Charles Guiteau: ‘In a country 
where freedom of the individual provides the opportunity to con- 
duct honest ideological battle ... in such a country political mur- 
der as a means of struggle is a manifestation of that same spirit 
of despotism, the destruction of which in Russia we have set as 
our aim.’ 

The defeat of Narodnaya Volya brought about a profound 
crisis in the liberation movement throughout the country, a 
solution to which was found when a section of the Russian 
revolutionaries turned to Marxism. 
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Chapter Eleven 


THE PRE-MARXIST PERIOD OF THE 
LIBERATION STRUGGLE IN RUSSIA: 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 


We have looked at the main personalities, events, trends and 
activities of the Russian revolutionaries during the pre-Marxist 
period of the liberation movement in Russia. Let us now attempt 
to identify some of its essential features and its main positive 
achievements. 


The First Stages of the Revolutionary 
Movement in Russia 


The delayed, secondary development of Russian capitalism 
determined the class specifics of the emergence in Russia of the 
revolutionary subjective factor. These specifics are recorded in 
Lenin’s well-known periodization of the liberation movement in 
Russia.! 

In Russia (in contrast to the countries of Western Europe) the 
bourgeoisie did not head the struggle to achieve the bourgeois 
transformation of the country. The very type of economic 
evolution occurring in the country, the inclusion of the 
bourgeoisie within its backward social structure and, most 
importantly, the policy of protection and patronage practised by 
the authorities (the use of the police against the worker 
movement, government subsidies, guarantees, orders), also 
formed the type of submissive capitalist, dependent on tsarism 
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and allied with the landowner. In 1913 Lenin gave an apt and 
annihilating description of this type —‘our industrial satraps’.? 
In the pre-Reform period the bourgeois engaged in no political 
activity whatsoever, nor did he take any part in the 1861 Reform. 
The provincial liberalism which arose as a result of the Reform 
was a feature of the landowning and not the bourgeois class, and 
no political bourgeois parties emerged in the 19th century. They 
emerged in the course of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1905-1907, which began independently of their will or desire, 
and which they opposed. Their final political slogans: ‘enemies 
on the left’ (Miliukov), ‘better reaction than revolution’ 
(Struve), accurately reflected the interests of the bourgeoisie, 
which were inseparably linked to the autocracy. 

In these circumstances, most of the representatives of the 
liberation movement in Russia came (according to Lenin) from 
other classes and strata: from 1825 to 1861 —the aristocracy; 
from 1861 to 1895 —the raznochintsi; from 1895 to 1917 —the 
proletariat. > 

At the aristocratic stage, the liberation movement in Russia is 
a very restricted, one might say ‘peripheral’ phenomenon. 
Whereas, in the 18th century, America and Europe experienced 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions, Russia experienced only the 
spontaneous Peasant War of 1773-1775. At the conceptual level, 
Russia ‘matured’ to Russian ‘Voltairism’ and the idea of a 
popular revolution expressed in the works of Radishchev. In the 
first quarter of the 19th century, thanks to the efforts of the 
Decembrists, Russia reached the level of the revolutionary 
movements in Southern Europe, but not for very long. 

The Decembrists left the ranks of the ruling class, the auto- 
cratic elite of Russia, on the basis of purely altruistic consider- 
ations. The raznochintsi revolutionaries who succeeded them also 
belonged in most cases to privileged strata of society. However, 
their number already included many who directly felt the adverse 
effects of the autocratic regime: journalists burdened by censor- 
ship, public figures prevented from taking part in public life; stu- 
dents sent down from institutes of higher education, etc. The aris- 
tocratic revolutionaries were not themselves adversely affected 
by tsarist power. They belonged to noble families, and before 
them lay the route to power and wealth, rank and estates. Yet 
they ali rose up against class privilege. Lenin reiterated Herzen 
in pointing to the outstanding moral achievement of the Decem- 
brists. He wrote: ‘The nobility gave Russia the Birons and Arak- 
cheyevs, innumerable “drunken officers, bullies, gamblers, he- 
roes of fairs, masters of hounds, roisterers, floggers, pimps”, as 
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well as amiable Manilovs. “But,” wrote Herzen, “among them 
developed the men of December 14, a phalanx of heroes reared... 
They were veritable titans, hammered out of pure steel from head 
to foot...” 

The conceptual and moral development of the aristocratic 
minority was a result of the relative freedom enjoyed by ‘the 
noble estate’ following the decree on the freedom of the 
aristocracy. As Natan Eidelman rightly noted, the Decembrists 
were preceded by ‘two generations of unflogged aristocrats’5 
Decembrism was the manifestation of the most advanced 
elements of the aristocracy —a class which was in the main inert, 
parasitical and used to exercising power over others—a direct 
result of the ruling class of Russia coming into contact with the 
cultural achievements of the more developed countries of 
Europe. The Russian ‘aristocratic revolutionary movement’ was 
a national form of a universal trend of the 17th-19th centuries —a 
tendency on the part of individual representatives of the ruling 
class to join the ranks of those classes opposing the ruling class 
(a fact which in no way negates the unique features of Russian 
Decembrism as described in Chapter Three). 

The second quarter of the 19th century offers only individual 
oppositional circles (the most significant of which was the 
Petrashevsky circle), small in number and organizationally weak. 
Advanced social thought in this period, however, contained 
powerful internal currents. If the 1830’s and 1840’s are inferior 
to the Decembrist period in terms of political formation, they 
are superior in terms of their impact at the theoretical level upon 
the subsequent course of the liberation movement in Russia. 
‘The people of the forties’ indicated all the basic directions of 
social thought and the liberation movement which were to mark 
the decades which followed, and some of them were personally 
involved in the liberation movement in these periods. A major 
role in revolutionizing minds was played by the literary criticism 
and journalism of Vissarion Belinsky, one of the precursors of 
the subsequent rise of the raznochintsi in the liberation 
movement, as Lenin noted. As the reign of Nicholas I drew to its 
close, Herzen’s ‘peasant socialism’ emerged on the scene. 

The 1861 Reform became the starting point of the second, 
raznochintsi stage in the liberation movement. ‘With the fall of 
the serf-owning system,’ wrote Lenin, ‘the raznochintsi emerged 
as the chief actor from among the masses in the movement for 
emancipation in general, and in the democratic illegal press in 
particular.’® ‘Narodism [Populism] ... corresponded to the 
raznochintsi point of view.” 
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The raznochintsi were the product of the collapse of the social 
estate system of servile Russian society. At the same time, the 
growth of the raznochintsi reflected the ‘bourgeoisification’ of 
Russia, the need for educated functionaries at the initial stage of 
capitalist development in the country. 

The raznochintsi stratum formed at the juncture where social 
stratification had begun to collapse. Its members came both from 
the ‘upper classes’—the weakened and impoverished aristo- 
cracy —and from the ‘lower classes’, who had received broader 
access to education under the reforms of the sixties. 

Countries of backward, delayed development, with a stratified 
and divided social structure, are typified by the formation of 
intermediary social strata, various kinds of inter-class and 
declassé elements who fall outside the framework of the former 
social hierarchy of pre-capitalist society and who are unable for 
some time to find their place within the new, bourgeois relations. 
The majority of the raznochintsi remained ‘without a role’ — they 
could not yet be used by the still insufficiently developed, largely 
uncultured bourgeois sector, while among the elite the defence 
mechanisms of the former hierarchy of rank and position still 
continued to operate. Therefore the majority of the raznochintsi 
intelligentsia found themselves on the lower rungs of the social 
ladder. Their intellectual development only further exacerbated 
their feeling of oppression. 

The revolutionary potential of this stratum was quickly 
identified by social thinkers. Chernyshevsky spoke of ‘the new 
people’. Pissarev, Ogaryov and others placed their hopes on ‘the 
thinking proletariat’. Bakunin, who tried in vain to organize 
anarchist revolts in the West, saw as Russia’s good fortune that 
there had emerged a huge mass of people who were at one and 
the same time educated, intelligent and deprived of any position, 
any career, any exit: three quarters at least of the young students 
were in precisely this position. College students, the children of 
peasants and traders, the children of low-rank officials and 
impoverished aristocrats—in them he saw material of great 
value for a secret organization. 

The two social waves which formed the raznochintsi stratum 
mixed yet retained their differences. ‘The repentant aristocracy’ 
(an expression used by Nikolai Mikhailovsky)® nonetheless 
constituted a more prosperous and cultured section which had 
retained some links with its own class, with its parent 
generation—‘the people of the forties’. This section played an 
important role in the liberation movement, providing its main 
theoreticians and leaders, its intellectually and morally most 
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developed elements. However, it was not these people, but those 
who had come from ‘the lower classes’ who constituted the most 
dynamic force in the struggle, who made up the mass of activists 
in the conspiratorial revolutionary movement. They were the 
educationally and morally less developed element. 

The above division is, of course, a generalization. The 
raznochintsi produced, in the persons of Chernyshevsky, 
Dobroliubov and others, revolutionary fighters who reached the 
highest level of intellectual and moral development. The 
difficult conditions in which they lived, the straightened 
circumstances, developed strong characters among the 
raznochintsi. The raznochintsi were also characterized by a class 
and psychological affinity with the working people. ‘The 
raznochintsi,’ wrote Nikolai Shelgunov, ‘is a part of the people, 
someone with his roots in the people who is rising upwards.” 

An element which came wholly from the plebeians also played 
an important role within the raznochintsi. In his day, Nikolai 
Dobroliubov had distinguished ‘a new social type’ (illustrated a 
few years later by Chernyshevsky’s ‘new people’), ‘downtrodden 
people’ from the educated stratum who served the wealthy 
classes. Therefore many raznochintsi ‘feel ... a sense of bitterness, 
are easily irritated and ready to protest, desperately seeking a 
way out’ (Dobroliubov, VII, 274-275). It is this stratum which 
brought to the movement those plebeian elements of coarseness, 
maximalism, extremism, which were explained by a lack of 
culture, and also traces of that ‘dark kingdom’ from which they 
had come and which was still very much in evidence in 
post-Reform Russia. ‘Our young people,’ wrote Pyotr Tkachev, 
‘are revolutionaries not by virtue of their knowledge but by 
virtue of their social position. The majority of them are the 
children of proletarians or of people not far removed from 
proletarians. The milieu in which they grew up ... at each step ... 
is aware of its economic impotence, its dependence. Awareness 
of one’s economic impotence, of one’s lack of security, a sense 
of dependence, always leads to a feeling of discontent, to 
bitterness and protest.’! 

These feelings are understandable. They were not only 
personal, but also affected the raznochintsi ideologists, who saw 
themselves as the mouthpieces of the mood of all ‘the humiliated 
and insulted’. It was this which gave them a sense of historical 
mission, belief in their right to smash the existing order. It was 
this which nourished their resolute action in their social struggle. 
It was this which radically distinguished them from their 
predecessors and, to some extent, from their aristocratic 
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revolutionary contemporaries, who were not, on the whole, 
‘embittered’, and who opposed the autocracy mainly on the basis 
of philosophical and ethical considerations. 

The political problems affecting the revolutionary activity of 
the raznochintsi derived mainly from the fact that for a relatively 
long time (right up to the end of the 19th century) they had to 
wage an unequal struggle against the huge police apparatus of 
the autocracy without any broad popular support ‘from below’. 
The dominance of illegal forms of activity, their own small 
numbers and persecution made the development of the 
revolutionary movement extremely difficult. Faced with the 
repressive apparatus of the autocracy, it could rely only on its own 
extremely disciplined organization and enormous effort. 
Gradually, as a result of these harsh conditions of struggle, there 
matured within the revolutionary movement the idea of a strong, 
centralized organization, a kind of voluntary armed guard, which 
would be able not only to withstand the autocratic-servile state, 
but itself become a force capable of overcoming mass inertia and 
drawing the ‘lower classes’ into the revolutionary process. 

The elements of such an organization already existed among 
the Decembrists (Pestel), and this tendency begins to assume a 
clear outline in the Zemlya i Volya group, and then in Narodnaya 
Volya. The efforts of ‘the people of the seventies’ followed upon 
attempts by the revolutionaries of the sixties to create a 
centralized conspiratorial organization (the Ishutin and the 
Khudyakov circles). Even the Nechayevism of the late sixties and 
early seventies could be seen as a hypertrophied, repulsive 
attempt to satisfy this need. 

However, the revolutionary organizations of the pre-Marxist 
period were acutely handicapped by their lack of a mass 
basis—the peasantry to whom they appealed did not support 
them. Other classes — the bourgeoisie and the proletariat — were 
still only taking shape politically, and their independent activity 
still lay in the future. Furthermore, centralization in the 
conspiratorial revolutionary movement brought with it 
undemocratic norms of intra-party life, elements of factionalism, 
revolutionary extremism, unscrupulousness in the choice of 
means, etc. This immaturity in political struggle was a 
consequence of backward social relations, which also left their 
mark on those opposing these relations. 

Neither the aristocracy nor the raznochintsi could, in fact, 
provide a mass revolutionary movement. In the main the 
revolutionaries were individual, educated representatives of 
these classes and strata. ‘Formerly only the intelligentsia in 
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Russia was revolutionary’! —this very important statement by 
Lenin must be seen in its organic link with his periodization of 
the liberation movement in Russia. 

‘The word itself (intelligentsia.—Auth.), of course, is not a 
very happy find,’ wrote Nikolai Mikhailovsky, ‘but it is curious 
to note that ... nowhere in Europe is any similar word used to 
refer to a specific social force... In my opinion, the very existence 
of this word, which sounds so clumsy to the Russian ear, contains 
something in part comforting, in part lamentable, but nonethe- 
less conditioned by the specifics of Russian history.’ 

The fact that such a fundamental subject of the revolutionary 
process (and even the initial concept ‘intelligentsia’) should first 
appear in a country of the second echelon of capitalist develop- 
ment is no mere coincidence. Delayed bourgeois development 
is the cause of the weakness and increasing crisis of the two main 
propertied classes—the traditional, aristocratic and the new, 
bourgeois, the first of which is in decline, while the second is not 
able to ‘develop’. To this must be added the low level of devel- 
opment of the mass movement, the dominance in social aware- 
ness of traditional stereotypes and ideas. In such conditions, the 
democratic intelligentsia inevitably acquires a leading social role. 

The specific conceptual-political functions of the 
intelligentsia were also characteristic (although to a lesser 
degree) of other countries of the second echelon of capitalist 
development. In the third echelon of the developing countries 
today, the self-awareness of the national intelligentsia is very 
similar to that of the previous Russian model: here, too, the 
intelligentsia come to the fore as a particular vanguard force, 
they develop a sense of obligation before the working people, 
and in particular the peasantry, they assert their socio-critical 
mission in relation to ‘the old order’ and their functions of 
enlightenment, and reveal the same sense of ‘shame’ in the face 
of the bourgeoisie, the desire to ‘avoid’ the bourgeois stage of 
development, a leaning to socialism, etc. 

We should also point to the enormous objective obstacles and 
contradictions which confronted the Russian revolutionary 
intelligentsia in their activity. The gulf separating the ‘friends of 
the people’ and the people themselves, the discrepancy between 
the progressive ideas adopted from more advanced countries and 
the reality at home, the fact that the revolutionaries were few in 
number and lacked mass support —all these difficulties could not 
but affect the Russian radical intelligentsia both at the 
conceptual-theoretical level, and at the practical level. Hence 
the constant contradictions in the revolutionary milieu, the 
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frequent internal ideological and moral break-downs, the 
displays of revolutionary extremism, etc., which began to 
disappear towards the end of the 19th century with the 
appearance of the proletarian movement and the transition to 
scientific socialism. 

The revolutionary intelligentsia also played an enormous role 
at the proletarian stage of the struggle. It was they who 
‘transplanted’ the idea of scientific socialism onto Russian soil, 
they who transmitted it to the leading sections of the proletariat. 


The Problems of the Russian 
Revolutionary Movement 


The Russian revolutionary political movement has its origins 
in the Decembrist uprising of 1825, and reaches its culmination 
in the three great revolutions at the beginning of the 20th 
century. In Russia, politically an extremely backward country, 
this movement met with enormous obstacles as compared to the 
West. The main problems it had to face were the savagely 
punitive policy of tsarism and the ‘completely undeveloped’ 
oppressed classes. These problems were overcome only in the 
20th century. 

The silencing of Radishchev (1790) interrupted the 
development of revolutionary ideas in Russia for a quarter of a 
century, and the Decembrists (in 1816) had to begin virtually 
from the beginning. Decembrism enjoyed, it is true (and this is 
an exception in Russian history), almost ten years of relatively 
‘peaceful’ development. Hence its progress in the elaboration of 
organizational forms and programmes of action. However, the 
arrest of the Decembrists (1825-1826) set back the development 
of radical political organizations in the country for over thirty 
years. The first and second Zemlya i Volya (early sixties and late 
seventies), and the Ishutin and Nechayev circles which existed in 
the period between them, had only a year or two in which to 
operate. The well-organized Narodnaya Volya managed to ‘hold 
out’ for 3-4 years (1879-1882), but towards the end was bled white 
by harassment and repression. Sometimes these repressions took 
place on a mass scale. In 1826, five Decembrists were executed 
and 120 exiled to Siberia. The famous ‘going to the people’ ended 
in wholesale arrests and imprisonment—in 1874 four thousand 
(according to some data, six thousand) people were under arrest. 
The proletarian revolutionaries took their first steps in Russia 
in the extremely difficult conditions of continuing repression, 
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and only the revolution of 1905-1907 would provide the 
minimum of legality and stability for their activity (paid for by 
tens of thousands of arrested and executed revolutionaries). 

The furious repression undertaken by tsarism was undeniably 
successful in ensuring the relatively stable continuation of the 
old order for more than a century. This policy of repression — still 
insufficiently examined by Soviet researchers—made it 
extremely difficult for a revolutionary tradition to develop in 
Russia. It repeatedly interrupted this tradition and prevented 
the natural succession of ideas and programmes. The 
revolutionary organizations themselves quickly disintegrated, 
and their ranks were regularly ‘combed’ by the gendarmes. In 
the second half of the 19th century, and even at the beginning of 
the 20th century, the revolutionary tradition was kept alive by 
the fine threads which linked it to the revolutionary emigrés 
(first Herzen, Ogaryov, Lavrov, Tkachev and Bakunin; then 
Plekhanov and Lenin). 

The lack of a popular base to support the Russian movement 
in the 19th century was yet another great tragedy and difficulty. 
‘At that time, more than a hundred years ago,’ wrote Lenin in 
1918, ‘history was made by handfuls of nobles and a sprinkling 
of bourgeois intellectuals, while the worker and peasant masses 
were somnolent and dormant. As a result history at that time 
could only crawl along at a terribly slow pace.’* Does this not 
contradict the proposition in the Marxist sociological thesis on 
the decisive role of the popular masses in history? 

The decisive role of the masses in history reveals itself in 
different ways in different spheres of social life and at different 
periods in history. Material production, the basis of all social life, 
is kept constantly in operation by the work of the masses. 
However, it is only now and again, at moments of major social 
upheaval, that the masses begin to take part in political life and 
to determine the socio-political life of the country; their apathy, 
apolitical inertia—a truth well-known to Chernyshevsky, who 
insisted upon it to his followers—allows outdated, reactionary 
regimes to continue for decades. 

Discontent among the peasantry increased from decade to 
decade in the Russia of the first half of the 19th century, and it 
was the peasant protest which determined both the nature of the 
revolutionary ideology which emerged in the country, and the 
nature of the domestic policy pursued by tsarism, which was 
finally obliged to undertake a ‘peasant reform’. The peasant 
movement, however, was purely spontaneous and 
uncoordinated. Neither the peasants’ nor the newly-emergent 
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workers’ movement had any significant effect on the origins, 
course and outcome of the revolutionary situations which 
occurred in Russia in the 19th century. 

Of the basic signs of a revolutionary situation (crisis of ‘the 
upper classes’, increasing deprivation among the oppressed 
classes, a considerable increase in the activity of the masses) 
indicated by Lenin, only the first is clearly visible in the Russian 
revolutionary situations of the 19th century, and this was a result 
not of ‘pressure by the masses’, as it had often been presented as 
being, but of either military defeat (the Crimean War), or 
pressure by the revolutionaries (Narodnaya Volya). The 
deprivation of the working population was virtually constant, and 
there was either no ‘considerable increase in the activity of the 
masses’ (1879-1881), or it was of a quite specific kind 
(1859-1861). In the second case it did not precede the Reform, 
but came after the publication of the Reform, and was provoked by 
the predatory nature of the tsarist Manifesto issued on 19 
February 1861. Until quite recently no importance was attached 
in Soviet historiography to this significant ‘reshuffling of 
factors’. 

It was only at the beginning of the 20th century that the 
revolutionary situations in Russia assumed ‘classic’ features and 
developed into revolutions. These were also brought about by 
external factors — defeat in the war against Japan (1905) and the 
unsuccessful involvement in the first world imperialist war 
(1917). However, the crisis of the ‘upper classes’, accompanied 
by increasing deprivation in the masses, led to the irruption of 
the latter onto the political arena. Not yet sufficiently powerful 
to overthrow the autocracy in 1905, they were able to destroy it 
in 1917. The result was an amazing acceleration of Russian and 
world history. 


Enlightenment and Populism: The Basic Dichotomy of 
Pre-Marxist Revolutionary Thought 


The historical features of the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism in Russia also determined the internal composition 
of revolutionary thought. This thought found itself at a 
crossroads: while opposing the ‘dark kingdom’ of monarchism 
and the servile order, it also reacted sharply to the negative 
aspects and consequences of delayed bourgeois development. 
Hence the contradictions in advanced thought, contradictions 
not only of a subjective nature, but also reflecting actual trends 
in Russian society. 
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One of these contradictions was the dialectic of enlightenment ' 


and Populism, universal trends, but having their own particular 
features in different countries and regions. 

Enlightenment is a trend which prepares at the conceptual 
level for the collapse of absolutist-servile institutions and their 
replacement by bourgeois democracy, yet which is unaware that 
it is not building a world of universal justice but merely ‘the 
kingdom of the bourgeoisie’. Enlightenment comprises a 
specific complex of ideas and postulates (rationalism, 
encyclopedism, historical idealism, the theory of natural law and 
the social contract, the idea of popular sovereignty and 
representative government, the principle of the separation of 
powers, the postulate of the primacy of the politico-legal sphere 
over other spheres of social life, the slogan of secularization, etc.) 
which are more or less common to all national forms of this 
universal trend. However, the particular methods of realizing 
these principles may be envisaged differently —‘from above’ or 
‘from below’, by reform or by revolution. Such was the case in 
France, the cradle of Enlightenment, where essentially one and 
the same conceptual field was ploughed both by the moderate 
Voltaire and the radical Diderot. Such was the case in Russia, 
where, for example, the revolutionary enlighteners of the 1860’s 
(Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov) faced their liberal opponents 
(Kavelin, Stasiulevich, Yelenev (Skaldin) and others). 

In countries of the second echelon of capitalism enlighten- 
ment appears as ‘Westernism’. In this guise it dominated ad- 
vanced social thought in Russia right up to the 1860’s. However, 
in a situation of delayed bourgeois development, the enlighten- 
ment impetus proves to be weakened and modified. In the first 
place, Western Enlightenment reached the countries of the sec- 
ond echelon when it was already in decline (the later Raynal and 
others). At the beginning of the 19th century European En- 
lightenment was being transformed into either bourgeois lib- 
eralism or utopian socialism, and this factor leaves its mark on 
the Enlightenment ideas assimilated by thinkers in the backward 
countries. Thus, in contrast to his European predecessor, the Rus- 
sian enlightener already knows that the rejection of ‘irrational’ 
pre-capitalist institutions and their replacement by the structures 
of economic and political democracy leads not to a world of 
universal harmony, but merely to ‘the kingdom of the bour- 
geoisie’. He notes that the Moloch of capitalism offers Russian 
society far fewer advantages and far more negative consequen- 
ces than in Europe —the growth of social disproportions, the ex- 
ploitation of the working people, their impoverishment, etc. 
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Secondly, in the countries of delayed capitalism, enlighten- 
ment is combined with a marked national-patriotic element. 
Whereas European Enlightenment was essentially cosmopoli- 
tan—‘reason’ was to reign equally everywhere — in the backward 
countries society had to resolve the problems of national libera- 
tion (Greece, Serbia, and others), of resisting the powerful West 
(Japan, Russia) and, finally, of transplanting the borrowed ideas 
and forms of bourgeois civilization. 

In Russia, elements of Enlightenment reveal themselves in 
social awareness in the last three decades of the 18th century. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases this was superficial 
Voltairism, although serious thinkers (Nikolai Novikov, 
Alexander Radishchev) were making their contribution. The 
Enlightenment trend in advanced Russian thought first appears 
to the full in the Decembrist period. In the 1830’s and 1840's, 
Enlightenment in Russia continues, but in a modified form 
(Vissarion Belinsky, Alexander Herzen, Dmitry Miliutin, 
Valerian Maikov and others). Having temporarily lost its 
political and anti-servile thrust during the reaction under 
Nicholas I, it is nonetheless enriched by elements which take it 
to a new level —by German classical philosophy, French utopian 
socialism and, to some extent, by English political economy. The 
marked anti-servile thrust reappears in the 1840’s in the 
uncensored ‘Letter from Belinsky to Gogol’, and also makes 
itself felt during the reform period of the 1860’s, when a 
revolutionary faction (Nikolai Chernyshevsky and others) 
proclaiming the need for radical anti-servile change emerges 
from the general current of liberal Enlightenment. The last 
major representative of revolutionary Enlightenment in Russia 
might be said to be Dmitry Pissarev, who produced a highly 
original variant of Enlightenment nihilism. Thereafter, radical 
Enlightenment is represented only by a few (Grigory 
Blagosvetlov, Nikolai Shelgunov), and in general gives way to 
Populism. 

Populism (Narodism in Russia) is characteristic of countries 
of delayed bourgeois development." Russia offers one of the 
most developed and classic forms of this type of ideology (and 
subsequently of the Populist movement). Populism is a reaction 
to the contradictions and difficulties of ‘secondary’ capitalism, a 
manifestation of the desire to avoid the bourgeois stage and to 
promote a special, non-capitalist, path of development via the 
combination of the latest technico-organizational achievements 
of the developed countries and collectivism of the pre-capitalist 
type (the commune, the artel, etc.). 
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In Russia, Populism was, in the words of Lenin, ‘a whole view 
of the world’, an ‘enormous slice of social thought’.!” It was a very 
complicated and diversified ideology, a complex of 
philosophical, sociological, economic and political theories, 
tenacious stereotypes and ideological ‘cliches’. It was also a 
broad social movement which had its rises and falls, its 
revolutionary and reformist tendencies, which covered a route 
leading from sporadic circles to mass political parties. Finally, it 
was a specific section of the national culture which found its 
reflection in many works of literature, art and scholarship. 

Populism in Russia is usually dated from its founders, Herzen 
and Chernyshevsky. Germs of Populist ideas, however, can be 
found much earlier in Russian progressive thought, at the end of 
the 18th century (Alexander Radishchev, Denis Fonvizin). 
Pestel’s ‘Russian Law’ contained clear elements of Populist 
‘agrarian democracy’. The Populist theory of non-capitalist 
development was given its final form by Herzen, supported to 
some extent in the late 1850’s by Chernyshevsky. Right up to the 
beginning of the proletarian stage of the liberation movement, 
Populism dominated democratic social thought, and retained its 
significance as a progressive, anti-servile trend up to 1917. 

Viewed overall, these two trends of enlightenment and 
Populism in revolutionary thought were not in total opposition. 
Populism undoubtedly absorbed the anti-servile thrust of the 
enlightenment, although this was sometimes weakened by 
utopian illusions concerning a ‘guard’ against capitalism. Within 
the conceptual system of the 1860’s ‘peasant socialism’ was even, 
initially, secondary to democratic enlightenment, as is shown 
both by their philosophical principles (in the sixties, commented 
the revolutionary Sergei Kovalik, ‘the distinguishing feature of 
the intellect of the day was an unwavering belief in the power of 
the human mind”), and by their political attitudes (according 
to the Populist Porfiry Voinaralsky, ‘the young people of the 
sixties discussed a constitution, but ... the new young people are 
going far further’!’). In the seventies, Populists had already come 
to the forefront (absorbing democratic-enlightenment slogans 
as an integral but subordinate element in their views). During 
this period the revolutionary movement was also ‘going 
further’—from the ‘mind’ of the sixties to ‘feeling’, to 
enthusiasm for practical activity, from propaganda of the ideas 
of ‘reason’ and science to their subordination to the interests of 
social struggle, from left-wing promotion of government reform 
to direct confrontation with the regime. 

The main progressive role played by Populism lay, as Lenin 
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emphasized more than once, in its anti-servile thrust, its ‘peasant 
democracy’, which in reality could have led to something akin to 
the ‘American’ path of capitalist development. However, the 
utopian-socialist aspect of the Populist programmes, an aspect 
which took them to some extent beyond the framework of 
bourgeois democracy (a non-capitalist form of development, the 
‘socialization’ of the land, the prohibition of hired labour, etc.), 
was also of no small significance for the liberation movement in 
Russia. These ‘additions’, ‘as distinct from democracy, as a 
supplement to democracy’,” accompanied Populism at every 
stage of its development. 

In this lies not only the link, but also the contradiction which 
existed between revolutionary democracy and socialism in 
Russia in the post-Reform period. On the one hand, the Russian 
revolutionaries were resolute democrats in the sense of rejecting 
monarchical and servile ‘restrictions of freedom’, and their 
socialist convictions intensified the radicalism of Zemlya i 
Volya’s democratic demands for ‘Land and Freedom’. On the 
other hand, however, they were alarmed at the possibility of the 
introduction of economic and political liberties in the European 
manner, since they considered that this would only load the 
working people with new, capitalist chains. Many of them even 
rejected ‘political’ revolution and bourgeois democracy in the 
name of a ‘social’, that is, socialist revolution. The utopian nature 
of pre-Marxist socialism in Russia lay not only in the fact that a 
socialist revolution was seen as being ‘immediately’ possible in 
the then existing conditions and on the fragile basis of the 
peasant commune, but also in their inadequate understanding of 
the fact that the path to socialism includes the comprehensive 
economic and political liberation of society, and not avoidance 
of this process. 

Socialism did not simply ‘appear’ in Russia, nor was it merely 
an imitation of European models. The pre-Marxist socialists, 
beginning with Herzen, sought to ‘fit Russia into’ the world-wide 
socialist movement by using national communal-collectivist 
traditions and thus find a ‘simplified’ method of eliminating 
Russian backwardness. More than one generation of Russian 
revolutionaries were inspired by the belief that, in the words of 
Sergei Kovalik, a Populist of the seventies, ‘the Russian people, 
who alone have preserved the commune despite all the historical 
vagaries of their destiny, and have not experienced the harmful 
consequences of capitalism, will be the first to see the realization 
of socialism on earth’?! 

Such theories were repeatedly and convincingly criticized by 
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Marxist thinkers. It is most interesting to note, however, that the 
general prediction proved true. This shows that, despite their 
undoubtedly utopian and subjectivist elements, the views of the 
Russian socialist-Populists nonetheless contained a certain 
degree of realism. In what exactly did it consist? First of all, it 
would seem that they sensed the pattern of change in the 
historical development of those countries whose capitalist 
development began later, up to and including attempts to avoid 
the bourgeois stage. Present-day Populist tendencies in many 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, tendencies which 
have emerged virtually independently of their Russian 
predecessors, follow similar concepts of non-capitalist 
development, moreover not merely in theory but in practice. 
Secondly, they apparently intuited that in a country such as 
Russia ‘it is easier to begin’. However, the pre-Marxist socialists 
were far from being able to visualize the concrete forms, the 
difficulties and possible consequences of such a ‘beginning’. 


The National and the Universal in the 
Russian Liberation Movement 


As we have seen, the liberation movement in Russia contained 
not a few features which derived from the specifics of national 
historical development. Those involved in the movement, 
seeking to interpret world revolutionary experience in their own 
way, looked for those elements in Russian history and social life 
which could be used to bring about national renewal. The 
Decembrists pointed to the Veche (popular-assembly) 
traditions of medieval Russia. Herzen’s ‘peasant socialism’ 
hailed the commune as the basic unit of future socialism. 
Vladimir Debogorii-Mokriyevich rightly termed the Populist 
‘peasantophilia’ ‘a profound national sentiment’.” 

At the same time, however, the liberation movement in Russia 
also acquired universal features in the course of its development, 
and its international significance increased. Here three aspects 
can be identified. 

First, Russian revolutionaries learned from the experience of 
more advanced countries. Radishchev reflected on the lessons to 
be learned from the revolutions in England, America and 
France. The Decembrists were one of the links in the chain of 
‘military revolutions’ in Europe in the 1810’s and 1820's (Spain, 
Italy, Portugal). Herzen and his friends brought Saint-Simonism 
to Russia, while Belinsky’s circle was attracted by Hegelianism. 
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Chernyshevsky not only continued this tradition, but also opened 
a ‘school of politics’ for his followers by analyzing the lessons of 
European history. As for the Populist movement, this also took 
shape and developed under the powerful influence of 
revolutionary thought and the revolutionary movement in 
Europe, the influence of the First International. The Paris 
Commune also made an enormous impression on young 
revolutionaries. 

Many Russian revolutionaries became emigrés, had close links 
with European socialist circles, and in this respect served as 
transmitters of European influence to the Russian liberation 
movement. For Bakunin, Russia was merely a national field for 
the application of his concept of anarchism. Lavrov preached not 
so much ‘peasant’ as ‘worker socialism’. Tkachev, who initially 
emphasized the national specifics of Russia, later began to 
declare that socialism and nationalism were fundamentally 
incompatible, and that ‘socialism is the same everywhere’.” A 
remarkable feature of revolutionary Russia in general—in 
contrast to other countries of delayed bourgeois development, 
such as Japan or the developing countries today—was the 
relative weakness of nationalist tendencies. These did occur, as 
has been mentioned above, but were always moderated by the 
universalist principle and the desire to assimilate the experience 
of other countries. 

Second, the internationalist tendencies in the Russian 
liberation movement were promoted by appreciation of the 
similarity of the problems facing those peoples who joined 
civilization later than others. Such, according to Plekhanov’s 
precise definition, was the ‘algebraic’ formula of non-capitalist 
development produced by Chernyshevsky, who believed that, 
thanks to the influence of the advanced countries, the backward 
countries could ‘develop very rapidly, raise themselves from the 
lowest stage directly to the highest, avoiding the intermediate 
logical periods (that is, the bourgeois stage.—Auth.)’ (V, 389). 
Vassily Vorontsov likewise supposed that ‘the later a country 
begins to develop industrially, the harder it is for it to complete 
that development along a capitalist path’, and therefore it must 
develop ‘along another, non-capitalist path’.% Iosif Kablits 
(Yuzov) compared the commune in Russia to similar institutions 
in Mexico, India, Algeria and other countries.* Populist 
theoreticians were among the first to ‘feel’ the situation of 
delayed capitalism, with all its inherent contradictions and 
disproportions, and they saw their conclusions as relevant to 
other countries at a similar level of developraent. 
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Finally, one must also take into account the influence of the 
revolutionary struggle in Russia on the revolutionary struggle in 
other countries. Russians took part in the European revolutions 
of 1848, fought at the barricades in the Paris Commune, in the 
ranks of the liberation movement in Serbia and other countries. 
Revolutionary events in Russia echoed around the world. News 
of the assassination on 1 March 1881 had a considerable impact 
not only in Europe but in distant Japan. The Populist movement 
in Russia is known to have had a direct influence not only in 
European countries (Poland and Romania), but also in Asia (the 
correspondence between Volkhovsky and Sun Yatsen, and the 
travels of Sudzilovsky (Russel) around the countries of Asia). 
Although the Populist movement did not find an echo among the 
popular masses, the revolutionary potential of the country was 
becoming more evident to perceptive contemporaries. In 1870, 
having read The Position of the Working Class in Russia by N. 
Flerovsky, Karl Marx wrote: ‘A most terrible social 
revolution—in such inferior forms of course as suit the present 
Muscovite state of development —is irrepressible in Russia and 
near at hand.’ A few years later, Frederick Engels noted that 
events were ripening in Russia which were of the greatest 
significance for the future not only of Russian workers but the 
workers of the whole of Europe. 

The influence of the Russian liberation movement on the 
world revolutionary process increased enormously in the 20th 
century. On the final spiral of the liberation struggle in Russia, 
following 1917, Lenin pointed out that the experience of a 
proletarian revolution in a country ‘on the border-line between 
the civilized countries and the countries which ... have for the 
first time [been] definitively brought into the orbit of 
civilization—all the Oriental, non-European countries...’ is of 
‘international significance’.?” Russia proved to be the ‘weak link’ 
in the chain of world capitalism. The October Socialist 
Revolution broke this chain, stimulating revolutionary 
movements both in the West and the East. 


World-Historical and National Achievements 


The interweaving of the universal and the national in 
revolutionary thought and practice determined the indisputable 
achievements of the Russian revolutionaries even at the early 
Stages of the liberation struggle. 

The basic question of social science is the effectiveness of 
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human social practice, the relationship of the aims and results of 
revolutionary struggle. From the point of view of this ultimate 
criterion, pre-proletarian revolutions, particularly the English 
Revolution of 1640-1649 and the French Revolution of 
1789-1794, are far from straightforward in their interpretation. 
The social ‘material’ proved amazingly resistant to the will and 
understanding of men precisely at those moments when men 
were struggling with greatest resolution to change their social 
relations. The unexpected result of ‘classic’ revolutions in 
modern times became especially clear towards the end of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century. Though they 
smashed absolutism and swept away the servile order, these 
revolutions produced that which was far from being the 
‘rational’, ‘free’ or ‘just’ social structure which their creators had 
dreamed of, but which confirmed the establishment of a new 
exploiter system—the domination of bourgeois relations in 
economics, the domination of Cromwells and Bonapartes in 
politics. In the 1848 revolutions in Europe a new force, that of 
the revolutionary proletariat, appeared on the arena of struggle, 
but even in the most advanced countries (Britain, France) it was 
unable to change the course of events in favour of the people. 
The French communards of 1871 also suffered defeat. 

Thus the main problem left by the 18th and 19th centuries to 
the revolutionaries of the second half of the 19th century was 
that of mastering the revolutionary process, avoiding unexpected 
and undesired results, and ensuring that the fruits of popular 
victory remained in the hands of the people. Marxism made the 
greatest advance towards its resolution. Russian revolutionary 
thought was also seeking a way out of the impasse of 
revolutionary struggle. We find reflections on the tragic 
outcome of European revolutions in the works of Radishchev in 
the 18th century, in Pestel in the 19th century. We find signs of 
it in Belinsky, and even more in Herzen, Ogaryov, and then in 
Chernyshevsky, Pissarev, Lavrov and Mikhailovsky; this view 
‘from the sidelines’ was sometimes even more profound in 
certain respects than the view of those directly involved. 

At the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th century, 
Russian revolutionary thought had clearly recorded the 
limitations of European revolutions, but was as yet unable in its 
positive programmes to go beyond the framework of objectively 
bourgeois change (though Pestel was an exception to some 
extent). The appearance in Russian liberation ideology of an 
influential socialist trend indicated a move forward (with 
utopian socialism here assuming a specifically ‘Russian’, 
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‘peasant’ colouring). The transition from utopian socialism to 
scientific socialism in Russia in the 19th century was the natural 
consequence of a long and painful search which Lenin defined 
precisely as mastery of the revolutionary process. 

In raising universal problems, the Russian revolutionary 
movement was also, and primarily, seeking to resolve domestic 
issues, of which the most important was the overthrow of the 
autocracy and the abolition of servility (following 1861, vestiges 
of servility). It was autocracy and servility which were preventing 
the country from joining the mainstream of broad historical 
development. In the 19th century they became a national 
catastrophe which the best forces in the nation opposed. The 
slogans of this struggle against absolutism and servility (or its 
vestiges) were the slogans which ran through all three stages of 
the Russian liberation movement, but it was only the proletarian 
revolution of 1917 which was able to achieve their total 
fulfilment. 

Furthermore, in a situation in which rivalry with the leading 
nations obliged the Russian autocracy, from the reign of 
Alexander II onwards, to lead (albeit inconsistently, irresolutely, 
timidly) Russia’s movement towards bourgeois development, 
Russian revolutionaries had to expend enormous effort on 
developing a conscious position with respect to the Russian 
variant of ‘revolution from above’, on opposing this half-hearted 
measure with ‘revolution from below’, and on elaborating their 
criticism of Russian liberalism. Here Lenin pointed in particular 
to the contribution made by Chernyshevsky. It was Lenin who 
formulated the fundamental proposition on the struggle 
between two trends (the democratic and the liberal) in the 
Russian liberation movement—yet another line which runs 
through every stage of the revolutionary struggle. 

There is one more factor which must be borne in mind. 
Finding itself in a country oppressed by autocratic despotism, 
lacking the possibility of raising political questions openly, 
Russian revolutionary thought promoted Russian literature 
becoming a mouthpiece of liberation ideas and made an 
invaluable contribution to the development of aesthetic 
concepts. Revolutionary leaders such as Radishchev, Herzen and 
Chernyshevsky, were at the same time major writers, while 
Belinsky, Dobroliubov and Pissarev were outstanding literary 
critics—yet another distinguishing feature of the liberation 
movement in Russia. 

Russian literature had an enormous revolutionizing effect on 
the country. Literature on revolution also contained justifiable 
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notes of apprehension (Dostoyevsky, Turgenev and others). 
Russia, backward in its social structure and cultural level, 
experienced, from the second half of the 19th century onwards, 
a powerful influx of insufficiently mature elements into the 
revolutionary movement. These great Russian writers reacted 
sharply against emergent Russian extremism. However, neither 
did the great Russian revolutionaries stand aside from this issue. 
We may recall the systematic criticism of primitive, 
‘barrack-room’ forms of socialism by Herzen, the reflections of 
Chernyshevsky and Pissarev on the criteria of a genuinely 
revolutionary outlook, Lavrov’s arguments on revolution and 
morality. This critical yet also positive work flowed in the same 
direction as the criticism of Bakunin’s anarchism, the Blanquism 
of Tkachev, and Nechayev’s ‘barrack-room communism’ as 
formulated by the founders of Marxism. 

This criticism contains another element which is of both in- 
ternational and national importance. Reaction, counter-revol- 
ution, has for decades inculcated the myth that revolutionaries 
tend to use violence and terror. However, it is a well-known fact 
that the use of violence and terror was introduced into exploiter 
society by the ruling classes themselves. In their opposition to 
historically necessary changes and suppressing the initiative of 
progressive social forces, they almost always forced the revol- 
utionaries into violent retaliatory measures. Nonetheless, all true 
revolutionaries in every generation clearly recognized the con- 
tradiction between their humane ideals and the inhuman meth- 
ods of struggle imposed upon them, and painfully sought means 
of humanizing the historical process. Here we see the contribu- 
tion made by Herzen, who fostered ‘revulsion at bloody coups’ 
when they are carried out without being absolutely necessary 
(XIV, 239). Chernyshevsky deserves praise for his insistence on 
the ‘correct and peaceful solution of any conflict’ as preferable 
to ‘a more primitive solution’ (VIII, 519). 

Another achievement of Russian revolutionary thought is 
recorded in Chernyshevsky’s famous formula, ‘The path of 
history is not the pavement along Nevsky Avenue’ (VII, 929). 
Having come up against the still insuperable obstacles blocking 
the liberation of Russia (the general backwardness of the 
country, the passivity of the broad masses, the excessive power of 
the autocracy), and pondering the collisions which occurred in 
the European revolutionary process, progressive thinkers in 
Russia came to appreciate the enormous complexity of the 
revolutionary path and, at an even wider level, of the historical 
process in general. This tradition of realism developed by the 
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great revolutionaries of Russia in the 18th and 19th centuries 
was in harmony with that tradition of realism developed by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. It was no coincidence that Marx and Lenin 
both highly appreciated Chernyshevsky’s formula. 


The ‘Painful Path’ to Marxism in Russia 


The final results of the emergence of the ideology and prac- 
tice of the Russian liberation movement were reflected in Lenin’s 
well-known proposition: ‘Russia achieved Marxism—the only 
correct revolutionary theory — through the agony she experienced 
in the course of half a century of unparalleled torment and sac- 
rifice, of unparalleled revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, 
devoted searching, study, practical trial, disappointment, verifi- 
cation, and comparison with European experience.’ This prop- 
osition is quoted in almost all our text-books, but it is almost 
never cited to illustrate the ‘painful path’ to a scientific theory 
and its practical application; the drama of the search itself is often 
left in the shade. 

We have already pointed out that in his ‘Ode to Liberty’, 
Radishchev calls for struggle for freedom while warning that, ac- 
cording to ‘the law of nature’, ‘freedom’ becomes ‘slavery’ (I, 12- 
14, 361). In his novel What Is to Be Done? Chernyshevsky achieves 
a joyful change of scene, after which the victors are chased ‘off 
the stage’. In his The Prologue, Chernyshevsky uses the term 
‘baseness’ to refer both to the results of the European revolutions 
and those of the reforms imminent in Russia (XI, 336, 145; XIII, 
106). Herzen warns that primitive ‘communism’ (we would use 
Marx’s term—‘barrack-room communism’) would develop to 
yield extreme consequences, would lead to folly; that opposition 
to the government could assimilate something of the nature of 
that government ‘in inverted form’, could become akin to ‘Rus- 
sian autocracy in reverse’ (VII, 253). Saltykov-Shchedrin noted 
‘something similar’ between ‘the capons of the present’ and ‘the 
capons of the future’. ‘This something similar is the negation of 
personal active participation in life.” 

In avoiding such statements and viewing them as 
manifestations of ‘weakness’ on the part of the revolutionaries, 
are we not, in effect, passing over in silence one of the strongest 
aspects of their thinking? Are we not evading an analysis of the 
Paradox contained within certain forms of human historical 
activity? 

In seeking to resolve the problem of overthrowing the auto- 
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cracy and eliminating servility, the leaders of revolutionary Rus- 
sia in the 18th and 19th centuries indeed came up against the 
main difficulty in Russian development, which could be formu- 
lated as follows: how is a revolutionary to think and act in an age 
in which the popular masses still reveal no capacity for inde- 
pendent political action, or when the fruits of their struggle (even 
when their action is successful) slip out of their hands (as was il- 
lustrated by what had already happened in Europe)? Radishchev, 
Belinsky, Herzen, Chernyshevsky, Saltykov-Shchedrin and Pis- 
sarev were all convinced that in the end the solution to this prob- 
lem would be found. However, the impasse they faced at this peri- 
od in history caused them no little anguish of heart, provoked 
various ‘spiritual dramas’. The tragedy, the antinomy of their 
thinking distinguished them from the mass of ordinary followers 
and disciples, who usually imagined the future revolutionary 
struggle in rosy colours. 

However, the drama of these searches by the great Russian 
revolutionaries and thinkers has never been disputed save in one 
instance — that of Herzen (apparently, owing to the influence of 
Lenin’s authority, his analysis of Herzen’s ‘spiritual drama’). As 
for the ‘spiritual dramas’ of other Russian revolutionaries 
(Radishchev, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Pissarev), attempts to 
analyze them have encountered sharp opposition.” 

Works by Shtorm, Priima and Pinayev reveal that our 
literature still lacks a generally-accepted appreciation of the fact 
that it is precisely these ‘spiritual dramas’ which provide 
invaluable material necessary for any deep understanding of the 
emergence of a scientific revolutionary theory in Russia. These 
‘dramas’ lay bare the ‘sore points’ of the revolutionary process, 
spell out its problems with exceptional clarity, and show how 
great minds struggled with them. It is these ‘spiritual dramas’ 
which gave rise to scientific search. In the case of Herzen, this 
was brilliantly shown by Lenin. However, it can also be shown in 
the case of Chernyshevsky. 

Soviet historians are usually eager to quote the ‘Letter from 
the Provinces’ (1860) issued by the Sovremennik circle which 
contains the passionate appeal: ‘Summon Russia to the axe!’. Yet 
they omit (as a sign of the ‘weakness’ of the revolutionary) the 
bitter conclusions in Chernyshevsky’s ‘Unaddressed Letters’ 
(1862): the people have not yet matured sufficiently for 
conscious revolutionary activity, the insurgent peasant will begin 
to destroy without distinction everyone wearing ‘German 
clothes’, will begin to destroy the whole of our ‘civilization’ (X, 
92). This is not the weakness of the great democrat, but his genial 
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insight. This Russian revolutionary goes beyond the boundaries 
of plebeian democracy. He comes to understand the process 
which Marx, in his ‘Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, 
termed the ‘reaction of the country... against the town’ >| He begins 
to realize that the ‘peasant revolution’ on which he had placed 
little hope even before is contradictio in adjecto—a contradiction 
in terms, something of the nature of ‘squaring the circle’. The 
peasants, having risen up in ‘their’ revolution, will prove 
incapable of giving a constructive nature to the liberation 
struggle. 

In his novel What Is to Be Done?, Chernyshevsky does not 
merely turn the ‘rigorist? Rakhmetov into the idol of the 
ordinary people, but also obliges the heroes of the novel —and 
may we yet again emphasize this fact — to turn to ‘factory affairs’. 
In his The Prologue he finally contrasts revolution as such (and 
not merely peasant revolution, as some authors suggest) against 
fruitless plebeian revolt (XI, 136, 193-194, 326, 329; XIII, 
205-206). Chernyshevsky does not yet perhaps have the concept 
of a ‘proletarian-peasant revolution’, but he is undoubtedly 
moving to an awareness of the special role of the progressive 
class in the liberation of Russia. 

Let us recall that it was this period, ‘the middle of the 19th 
century’, which Lenin described as an ‘epoch in world history 
when the revolutionary character of the bourgeois democrats was 
already passing away (in Europe), while the revolutionary char- 
acter of the socialist proletariat had not yet matured’? These 
words define the cause of Herzen’s spiritual drama following the 
revolutions of 1848-1849, but they can also be applied to the 
harshly stoic views of Chernyshevsky in the 1860’s: he was weil 
aware that neither the ‘pitiful year of 1848’, nor, even more so, 
the pitiful year of 1861 would open up direct prospects of genuine 
popular emancipation (see: Chernyshevsky, XIII, 106, 218). 

Lenin wrote that, towards the end of his life, Herzen turned 
his gaze to the International.*> Yet it would seem that 
Chernyshevsky had turned his gaze to the European proletariat 
even earlier than Herzen. No one in Russia in the late fifties and 
early sixties saw more clearly than he did the great road which 
would lead through all the vagaries of history to victory, the path 
of struggle by the basic social forces of the new age: the workers 
and the bourgeois (see, for example, Chernyshevsky, V, 395). 
That Russia would also pass along that same path in the end was, 
for Chernyshevsky, beyond doubt. ‘Russian history,’ he told his 
colleagues, ‘can be understood only in its links with world 
history, is explained by world history, and is merely a variant of 
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the same forces and phenomena which are described in world 
history’ (VII, 268). 

However, these ‘variants’—as 20th-century experience will 
show—are very important. The revolutionary nature of 
bourgeois (above all peasant) democracy, which was already 
dying in Europe, continued to live on in Russia, and in the great 
Russian revolutions of the beginning of the 20th century, it fused 
with the revolutionary nature of the proletariat. The hegemony 
of the proletariat, armed with Marxist theory, ensured an 
outcome of that struggle unprecedented in Europe. 

Let us underline yet another important fact: together with the 
‘correct revolutionary theory’, the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment of the 19th century also produced, through the ‘agony’ of 
trial and error, a particular organizational form of struggle, name- 
ly a powerful party cemented by strong discipline and capable of 
assuming leadership of the revolutionary process in the extreme- 
ly difficult conditions of secondary bourgeois development. The 
idea of an organization of ‘professional revolutionaries’ was taken 
by Lenin directly from Chernyshevsky. It is no coincidence that 
both wrote a book with one and the same title, What Is to Be 
Done?. The experience of the Narodnaya Volya organization was 
also very instructive. It was the 19th century in Russia which be- 
queathed to the 20th century the ‘typical old-time revolutionary, 
entirely devoted to his cause’.* This type was reproduced on a 
mass scale at the proletarian stage in the struggle, which largely 
contributed to its victory. The proletarian party of a new kind, 
founded by Lenin in 1903, was based on the best organizational 
traditions of both Russian revolutionary democracy and the West- 
ern proletarian movement. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this transition. 
There had emerged an instrument of political action capable of 
reacting sensitively to the shifts taking place in society, capable 
of uniting the efforts of the oppressed masses and giving a 
purposeful nature to their struggle. This instrument came into 
being at that very moment when events at home and abroad were 
arousing the broadest masses of the population in Russia from 
their centuries of sleep. 


The Raznochintsi and Marxism 


We have already seen that the transition to Marxism as a 
conceptual trend in Russia had been preceded by a long and 
dramatic history of search by the socialist intelligentsia to find 
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the correct revolutionary theory. Truths which, in the countries 
of Europe, were rapidly assimilated as a result of bloody but 
instructive lessons of revolution and counter-revolution, in the 
course of open conflict between classes and parties, were 
discovered in Russia by the painful process of trial and error by 
individual revolutionaries, whose struggle was periodically 
interrupted, and who had to face the collapse of exaggerated 
hopes. Hence the special role of ‘active Populism’ and 
Narodnaya Volya, which accelerated the process of enlightening 
the revolutionary-socialist intelligentsia and leading it to the 
logical conclusion. 

This process reached its critical point at the beginning of the 
1880’s, when Populism was passing through profound 
difficulties. These consisted not only in the fact that objective 
processes — the rise of capitalism, increasing use of hired labour, 
the growth of the workers’ movement, social differentiation 
within the peasantry—were clearly in contradiction with the 
theoretical concepts of the Populists. Their revolutionary tactic 
had also suffered a fiasco. The Populist conspirators had been 
unable to establish contact with the peasant masses. For many 
democrats it became obvious that without the overthrow of the 
autocracy, that is, without political struggle, which the Populists 
rejected in principle, it would be impossible to achieve any 
radical restructuring of social relations in Russia. Political 
terrorism also yielded no tangible results. 

All of this finally led the former Populist Georgy Plekhanov 
and his colleagues in the Emancipation of Labour group to 
abandon their former concepts and turn to the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party written by Marx and Engels. Thus the transition 
to Marxism was achieved mainly ‘from the opposite side’ —via 
the rejection of Populist illusions. 

However, another trend can be discerned in democratic 
thought in Russia during the post-Reform period, a trend which 
is not dominant, but which is significant — an increasing interest 
in Marxism. Suffice it to mention the articles by Pyotr Tkachev 
on ‘the economic factor’ in the historical process, the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party (Bakunin’s translation) printed by 
Nechayev, to which the publisher refers as if to his own 
programme. The first volume of Marx’s Capital (published in 
March 1872) was translated by Populists—Danielson and 
Lopatin. In the 1870’s, Nikolai Mikhailovsky, who enjoyed 
enormous influence among young Populists, was sympathetic to 
the ‘sanguinist’ (that is, socialist) Marx. 

Acceptance of individual propositions in Marxism did not 
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mean that the Russian revolutionaries of the 1860’s and 1870's 
were Marxists. Their views remained essentially Populist. In its 
direct continuation, this ‘reflection’ of Marxism in the concepts 
of the Populist theoreticians produced the ‘left-wing revision- 
ism’, which later emerged among the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
rather than lead to Marxism.» Nonetheless, this assimilation of 
Marxist ideas by Populist thinkers was not without its benefit for 
the liberation movement, particularly at its early stages. Objec- 
tively, it promoted the propagation of Marxist theory, clearing 
the conceptual ground for the accumulation of elements of scien- 
tific knowledge. Without this it is difficult to imagine how Plekha- 
nov (who also passed through a stage of ‘adapting’ Marxism to 
Populist concepts) would have transferred to a Marxist position. 

At the same time, the emergence of Marxist thought in Rus- 
sia (via Plekhanov and his associates) undoubtedly meant a radi- 
cal turning point in the development of Russian revolutionary 
thought. The dominant feature of pre-Marxist revolutionary 
thought in Russia was theoretical subjectivism. This characterized 
the Decembrists as they strove to introduce ‘reason’ into the so- 
cial relations of their country. Belinsky (towards the end of his 
life) and Chernyshevsky had, it is true, already begun to move 
away from idealism in their understanding of the historical pro- 
cess, but this progress was not directly continued by the razno- 
chintsi revolutionaries, while for the Populists, utopianism and 
subjectivism constituted the basic theoretical principles. Utopi- 
anism and subjectivism formed the basis of the so-called ethico- 
sociological school (the works of Lavrov and Mikhailovsky), and 
also of economic thought (the ‘economic romanticism’ of Vo- 
rontsov and Danielson). As a result, the subjective and objective 
factors in the social process were not, in Populist concepts, linked 
together, integrated. For this reason the realization of revol- 
utionary aims became, for the ideologists of Populism, proble- 
matical, did not follow from ‘the natural course of events’. ‘Will 
progress be achieved in its ultimate purposes — we cannot know,’ 
wrote Pyotr Lavrov, but ‘this does not concern the individual, ... 
should not influence his moral aspirations.’® Such a view of the 
world was a particular reflection of the isolation of the radical 
intelligentsia from the working masses, the result of an inability 
to detect the objective trends of economic and political develop- 
ment in Russia. 

In contrast to this, Marxism in Russia provided a scientific, 
objective, determinist understanding of reality. From the point 
of view of the general mood of a broad circle of revolutionaries, 
this was the equivalent of a sense of the inevitability of victory, of 
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the profound historical predetermination of success for the 
liberation movement. The famous dictum of Chernyshevsky, 
‘Come what may, but in the end we shall have our day’ (V, 391), 
was acquiring a reasoned substantiation. The first Marxist works 
by Plekhanov attracted the attention of revolutionary circles in 
Russia very largely thanks to the calm optimism of a man 
convinced of the correctness of his views. 

The acceptance of Marxism in Russia was also linked to an- 
other fundamental factor. The revolutionaries had finally estab- 
lished contact with a mass social basis — that basis which previous 
generations of fighters had so desperately lacked. This basis was 
the working class, but no longer in the quality of an auxiliary 
force, as it had been in the Populist conception, but as the class 
having hegemony over the liberation movement, the fate of which 
would now be decided primarily in the towns and cities. 

The overwhelming majority of worker demonstrations in the 
1870’s and 1880’s were spontaneous. On nearly every occasion 
they were an unorganized manifestation of worker discontent. 
Nonetheless the beginning of the strike movement revealed that 
the workers had begun to oppose the existing order, that they 
had developed a sense of proletarian solidarity, become aware of 
the need to act together. 

The proletarian current began to emerge and gather strength 
within the Russian liberation movement. The first working-class 
leaders and organizers of the workers’ movement — Victor Ob- 
norsky, Vassily Gerasimov, Pyotr Alexeyev, Stepan Khalturin, 
Pyotr Moiseyenko — began to appear. Their names are associated 
with the growing tendency to combine the economic and politi- 
cal tasks of the working class, and a rapprochement with the so- 
cialist workers’ movement in Western Europe. Events happen- 
ing abroad had a great impact on the proletariat. The example 
of the Paris Commune and the activity of the First International 
led to the first revolutionary organizations of the Paris proleta- 
riat—proletarian circles and workers’ unions. 

In the 1880’s, the workers’ movement took another step for- 
ward. Major proletarian demonstrations began in the Central In- 
dustrial Area. The strike at the Morozov factory in Orekhovo- 
Zuyevo in 1885 made a strong impression on public opinion 
throughout the country by virtue of its scale and organization. 
The growing workers’ movement stimulated revolutionary 
thought. The period of the undivided sway of Populist ideology 
was coming to an end. After long search, revolutionary thought 
f Russia turned to Marxism as the only correct revolutionary 
theory. 
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Finally, with the rising influence of Marxism in Russia, the 
Russian liberation movement became definitively a part of the 
world revolutionary process. It had adopted the most advanced 
conceptual view of the world elaborated in a more developed 
European society and which placed the idea of socialism on a 
scientific basis for the first time. This consolidated the 
international links of the Russian revolutionaries, and the 
liberation movement in Russia became an integral part of 
international liberation forces. 
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Chapter Twelve 


THE MARXIST SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Such a fundamental conceptual change as the emergence of a 
scientific revolutionary theory in Russia could not occur 
overnight. It was a long process in which Marxism established 
itself in the course of a struggle with its bourgeois-liberal and 
Populist opponents, in the course of dispute among various 
factions within Russian social-democracy who did not always 
fully understand the profundity of Marx’s theory. The main 
problems sprang from the difficulties involved in applying 
Marx’s propositions to the concrete conditions in Russia—a 
country of the ‘second echelon’ of capitalist development — and 
the ideologists of the revolutionary proletariat came to far from 
similar answers to these problems. In this sense it is very 
instructive to compare the theoretical concepts of Marx, who 
carefully followed changes taking place in Russia, those of 
Plekhanov and, finally, those of Lenin. 


‘Russian Issues’ in the Theoretical 
Investigations of Karl Marx 


Marx’s continuing interest in ‘Russian issues’ resulted not, 
Strange as it may first appear, from any evaluation of the role 
Played by the tsarist autocracy in suppressing the revolutions of 
1848-1849, nor of the reform activity of tsarism at the beginning 
of the 1860's, nor yet of the development of the Populist, and in 
Particular, the Narodnaya Volya movement. All of this played a 
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part, and sometimes an important one. However, from the point 
of view of the evolution of Marx’s thinking and the formulation 
within it of a new area of problematics, the decisive factor was, 
above all, the contradictions within the revolutionary process in 
Western Europe. 

This problem first posed itself as one of major importance 
during the whirlwind of the French Revolution, when, during the 
June days of 1848, the Paris proletariat was defeated by the 
united forces of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie and the 
frightened petty bourgeoisie —the peasants, the small traders, 
craftsmen and lumpen-proletariat. The defeat of the proletariat 
opened the eyes of Marx and Engels to a harsh truth, namely, 
that the French working class, due to the immaturity of class 
antagonisms, was still ‘incapable of accomplishing its own 
revolution’.! It was not only a matter of the errors of the 
proletariat, who had continued to believe right up to June that 
they could liberate themselves side by side with the 
bourgeoisie —the accumulation of political experience, Marx 
and Engels confidently believed, would finally bring about 
revolutionary consciousness and a carefully thought-out tactic. 
The problem lay elsewhere, was not a subjective but an objective 
factor: large-scale industry had still not radically transformed all 
the relations of property, and therefore the struggle of the 
proletariat against capital had not and could not yet become the 
international content of European revolutions. Furthermore, 
the defeat of the proletariat was also the result of a lack of allies 
in the struggle. “The French workers could not ... touch a hair of 
the bourgeois order, until the course of the revolution had 
aroused the mass of the nation, peasants and petty bourgeois, 
standing between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, against 
this order, against the rule of capital, and had forced it to attach 
itself to the proletarians as their protagonists.’ 

The barrier against which the revolutionary wave broke in 
France proved, however, not to be specifically French. The more 
time passes, the more clearly there appears before Marx and En- 
gels a picture of the highly uneven, asynchronic development of 
the prerequisites of the future social revolution. The Paris prole- 
tariat, making still vague, incoherent but essentially socialist de- 
mands, and petty-bourgeois, peasant France, its opposition to the 
bourgeoisie still dressed in Bonapartist illusions; France, in which 
contradictions between the proletariat and its opponents had al- 
ready overflowed into civil war, and the other European states, 
where the revolutions were of a national-patriotic, liberal, demo- 
cratic nature; Western Europe, carrying through bourgeois 
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change step by step, and tsarist Russia, the bulwark of reaction 
in Europe, the advance post of despotism —these were the ‘fis- 
sures’, the ‘breaches’ into which counter-revolution forced itself, 
dooming to failure any and every attempt to change the existing 
order. In order to ensure a situation in which a proletarian rev- 
olution would be capable of achieving its purpose, European so- 
ciety would have to create far more developed conditions than 
those which existed prior to events in 1848-1849. 

What, in the opinion of Marx and Engels, were the actual pre- 
requisites of a successful European social revolution? First and 
foremost, an alliance of the proletariat and the peasantry. Like 
any rural population, the peasantry in Western Europe was le- 
thargic, as Marx noted in his work ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte’ (1852). However, the situation was not hope- 
less: in the middle of the 19th century, ‘the interests of the peas- 
ants ... are no longer, as under Napoleon, in accord with, but in 
opposition to the interests of the bourgeoisie, to capital’.? Thus 
there exists a real possibility of transforming this contradiction 
into a revolutionary movement against the existing order, and 
therefore of supplementing the proletarian revolution with a sec- 
ond edition of the peasant war. The subsequent course of events, 
however, showed Marx and Engels how difficult such a task was. 
Even though subjected to pitiless exploitation by capital, the 
West-European peasantry, as a result of political immaturity and 
reactionary prejudices, operated throughout the whole of the 
19th century as the main stabilizing factor in the political life of 
bourgeois society. ‘There exists of course in France as in most 
continental Countries a deep antagonism between ... the indus- 
trial Proletariat and the peasantry.” 

At the same time, Marx is pondering another aspect of the 
‘peasant question’ —the clarification of the general conditions 
and phases of the transition of humanity to socialism. ‘The 
difficult question for us is this: on the Continent the revolution 
is imminent and will moreover immediately assume a socialist 
character. Is it not bound to be crushed in this little corner, 
considering that in a far greater territory the movement of 
bourgeois society is still in the ascendant?’ 

_ Let us note that this ‘difficult question’ is formulated by Marx 
in a letter written on receiving news from Russia about the 
Preparations there to abolish servility. 

The rise of capitalism over huge areas of Eastern Europe, Asia 
and America—and a tiny corner of the globe where bourgeois 
Society has developed its characteristic antagonisms, where a 
socialist revolution is imminent. What will be the role in human 
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history of the hundreds of millions of peasants inhabiting the vast 
areas of Eastern Europe and Asia? Will they pour fresh blood 
into the decrepit social organism of capitalism, or, on the 
contrary, will their movement move in a new direction? Will the 
Russia of the Reform, having joined the capitalist path of 
development, remain a reserve force of European reaction, or 
will revolution explode this outpost of despotism? 

It was not possible, immediately after the Reform of 1861 in 
Russia, to answer these questions: no one could yet say, for 
example, what the precise results of the reforms carried through 
by Russian tsarism would be, whether they would enable tsarism 
to create the conditions for bourgeois progress in the country. 
The Reform was an enormous stimulus to the development of 
capitalism in Russian industry. Having learned from the experi- 
ence of the catastrophic defeat in the Crimean War, the govern- 
ment begrudged no expense in financing the construction of fac- 
tories, plants, railways, etc. As Engels noted: ‘Bourgeoisie, 
namentlich die industrielle, férmlich geziichtet durch massen- 
hafte Staatshiifte, durch Subventionen, Praémien und allmahlich 
bis aufs AuBerste gesteigerte Schutzzdlle.’ 

The rapid rise of large-scale industry and railway construction 
took place at the expense of an unparalleled impoverishment of 
the peasantry, the bulk of Russia’s population. To this was added 
the need to transfer from a natural to a money economy. 
Mandatory compensation payments increased the peasant’s 
need for money and, as a result, further exacerbated his already 
extremely difficult position, obliging him to take to market even 
what he needed for himself. Large-scale industry took the 
market away from local crafts, one of the main sources of money 
income. 

Developing capitalism demanded that the peasant adapt 
rapidly to the new economic conditions, to this abrupt change in 
his habitual way of life and his psychology. Having only just 
emerged from servility, the Russian peasant was now compelled, 
if he was to survive, to adapt to a completely new and alien social 
factor —a capitalist commodity economy. Moreover, the more 
capitalism developed, the more painful this transition became 
for the mass of the Russian peasantry. Why? ‘Der franzésische 
Bauer,’ wrote Engels, answering this question, ‘wurde langsam 
hineingezogen in den Bereich der Manufaktur, der russischer 
gerat iiber Nacht in den Wirbelsturm der groBen Industrie. 
Wenn die Manufaktur Bauern fallte mit der SteinschloBflinte, 
so besorgt die groBe Industrie dies Geschaft mit dem 
Repetiergewehr.’7 
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While directing their attention mainly to that which Russia 
shared in common with the West-European countries during the 
period of primitive accumulation, Marx and Engels nonetheless 
looked closely at the specific features of Russian capitalism, which 
were not so much the result of national specifics as of the fact 
that this capitalism was taking shape in different socio-economic 
conditions, on a different spiral of human history than that of 
‘classic’ bourgeois society. Russian capitalism interested Marx 
primarily as an example of the most recent economic development 
taking place in conditions which differed sharply from those in West- 
ern Europe. The results of such observations can be judged by 
reading the letter sent by Marx to Nikolai Danielson on 10 April 
1879. ‘The railways sprang up first as the “couronnement de 
Voeuvre” in those countries where modern industry was developed, 
England, United States, Belgium, France etc... 

‘On the other hand, the appearance of the railway system in 
the leading states of capitalism allowed, and even forced, states 
where capitalism was confined to a few summits of society, to 
suddenly create and enlarge their capitalistic superstructure in 
dimensions altogether disproportionate to the bulk of the social 
body, carrying on the great work of production in the traditional 
modes. There is, therefore, not the least doubt that in those states 
the railway creation has accelerated the social and political 
disintegration, as in the more advanced states it hastened the 
final development, and therefore the final change, of capitalistic 
production.’® 

This quotation takes us to the very core of the problem in 
Marm’s scientific investigation. That Russian capitalism was de- 
veloping rapidly following the Reform, dooming all previous 
economic modes to extinction, was something of which Marx had 
not the slightest doubt. For him the problem lay elsewhere: for 
how long could this capitalism, having emerged immediately on 
a large scale and supported by modern means of communication 
and joint-stock companies, continue to push ahead without ex- 
ploding, without revolutionizing the backward method of pro- 
duction in the countryside and its corresponding social relations? 
Would there be, even at the cost of hideous suffering and uphea- 
val, a ‘radical agrarian reform’, carried out in the conditions cre- 
ated by the Reform of 1861 and all the subsequent policy of the 
autocracy? Marx still had no answers to these questions. He was 
sure of only one thing: the financial, commercial and industrial 
superstructure could not grow endlessly without putting the en- 
tire structure in danger. The contradiction between the capital- 
ist ‘summit’ and the ‘base’ of the structure, intensifying with the 
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success of bourgeois development, must inevitably lead the 
country to a revolutionary catastrophe. 

Wherever it emerges, capitalism spells the pauperization of 
direct producers (‘the expropriation of the popular masses’). 
However, this pauperization may be the result of the general 
movement of the country along the capitalist path, as was the case 
in the United States of America, or it may take place by means 
of the introduction of capitalism at the expense of the popular 
masses exclusively in the interests of the ruling classes, as was the 
case in Russia.? ‘At the expense of the peasants the state has 
nurtured those branches of the Western capitalist system,’ wrote 
Marx, ‘which, without developing any of the productive potential 
of agriculture, are most instrumental in facilitating and speeding 
up the plundering of agricultural produce... It has thus helped to 
enrich a new capitalist vermin...”!° The bourgeois content which 
entered social relations did not, in the latter case, smooth over 
the contradictions between the capitalist economy of the country 
and the backward methods of production in agriculture but, on 
the contrary, intensified them, adding to the barbarity of servility 
all the ills of modern capitalism. Marx might have said of Russia 
what he said of Germany in the 1840's: ‘It has ... shared the 
sufferings of that development, without sharing in its enjoyment 
or its partial satisfaction.”!! 

This analysis of the first steps taken by Russian capitalism 
leads Marx to posit it as having its own historical specifics 
determined by a number of circumstances which were both 
universal (the gigantic growth of the productive forces in 
England, the United States, Belgium and France) and national 
(the emancipation of the peasants in 1861, carried through by 
tsarism and therefore incomplete, partial). This kind of 
capitalism could not accurately be termed undeveloped. In 
comparison with the corresponding period in West-European 
capitalism it was equally developed and, most importantly, was 
developing at what was for that period a very rapid rate. Its 
‘weakness’, ‘underdevelopment’ lay in the colossal discrepancy 
between the ‘base’ of the social structure and the rapidly 
developing capitalist ‘superstructure’, in the absence of ‘points 
of contact’ between the industrial sector of the economy and the 
traditional methods of production in agriculture. Therefore the 
advance of capitalism, its expansion and establishment, did not 
clear the ground for a major social transformation. On the 
contrary, with each further advance, the destruction of the basis 
of the old order became increasingly necessary and urgent. 

The specific feature of Russian development —the ripening 
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of a peasant revolution simultaneously with the rise of capitalist 
industry — was also perceived by Engels. ‘Die sogenannte Bauern- 
emanzipation hat eine durchaus revolutiondre Lage geschaffen, 
indem sie die Bauern in eine Lage versetz hat, in der sie werder 
leben noch sterben kénnen. Die rasche Entwicklung der groBen 
Industrie und ihrer Verkehrsmittel, der Banken etc. haben diese 
Lage nur verscharft. RuBland steht vor seinem 1789,’ !2 

Thus the prerequisite for the comprehensive modernization 
of Russia could be only a social revolution. By what forces and 
how could a Russian revolution be carried out? What kind of 
social revolution would it prove to be? What,combination of class 
forces corresponded to revolution in Russia? 

At first glance the question as to the nature of the revolution 
appears perfectly clear. Capitalism was developing in Russia, and 
the revolution should inevitably assume a bourgeois character. 
Even if plebeian elements of the town and countryside were to 
acquire dominance in the course of events, their activity, as had 
happened more than once in European revolutions, should mere- 
ly serve to clear the path for the domination of the bourgeoisie, 
the only class in Russian society capable of utilizing the results 
ofa revolution. This was how Plekhanov was to reason later. Marx 
and Engels, however, did not formulate their position so cate- 
gorically. Their approach to the question of a Russian revolution 
was more flexible and dialectic. 

Marx and Engels naturally understood that the imminent 
social revolution could not be of a frankly socialist nature. 
However, the founders of scientific socialism were confident 
that this revolution would be a radical one. The ‘Russian 1789’ 
would be followed by a ‘Russian 1793’. This was guaranteed by 
the acute economic crisis in which Russia found herself in the 
post-Reform period, and the impossibility of resolving it by the 
‘usual’ bourgeois methods, that is, by directing passions ‘into the 
calm, parliamentary channel’. Regardless of who began the 
Russian revolution, the peasants, in the opinion of Marx and 
Engels, would take it further, beyond the boundaries of its initial 
phase. 

Here we have arrived at a fundamental element in the theore- 
tical conception of Marx. It might seem that it would have been 
natural and necessary for Marx (as a materialist, as a critic of 
Populist voluntarism) to insist on the inevitability of capitalist 
development. Nonetheless he protests vigorously against at- 
tempts by Mikhailovsky to turn his (Marx’s) ‘historical sketch of 
the genesis of capitalism in Western Europe into an historico- 
philosophical theory of the general path of development pres- 
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cribed by fate to all nations, whatever the historical circumstan- 
ces in which they find themselves’.!% 

Historical materialism, Marx emphasized in a letter to the 
editorial board of Otechestvenniye Zapiski, is not a universal 
master-key to all the problems of social development, but a 
scientific theory which, in the name of scientific precision, 
demands the serious study of every concrete historical situation 
and all the objectively possible outcomes in the given 
circumstances. 

As regards Russia, Marx was not inclined to the optimism of 
the Populists, who predicted a socialist future for the country. 
He did not, it is true, exclude the possibility that Russia, 
‘developing the historical conditions specifically her own’,"* 
might prove able to attain the fruits of capitalist development 
without experiencing all the sufferings of that order, but he also 
did not turn such possibilities into a fetish. All that he felt able 
to say relying on a scientific basis was the following: ‘If Russia 
continues to pursue the path she has followed since 1861, she will 
lose the finest chance ever offered by history to a people and 
undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist regime.” 

This letter to Otechestvenniye Zapiski is evidence of the con- 
centrated theoretical work done by Marx in those years. To sum 
up the problems facing Marx, one could say that in the 1870s and 
early 1880’s, he comes to realize that the schema of historical de- 
velopment in Western Europe is specific, and that the world his- 
torical process clearly does not fit within this framework. This 
fact was illustrated by ‘the Russian situation’, in which large-scale 
capitalist industry was introduced into a social organism little af- 
fected in other respects by historical progress. 

Should Russia —and this question concerned not only Russia 
but potentially the rest non-European world —destroy commu- 
nal agriculture in order to become a society with a modern econ- 
omy? Or was she able to assimilate the achievements of bour- 
geois civilization, and primarily large-scale industrial production, 
without turning former communal peasants into labourers and 
paupers? These questions were to be at the centre of Marx’s 
thought in the early 1880's. 

Marx chose to use his reply to Vera Zasulich, who had writ- 
ten to him, as the occasion to set out his position. ‘Recently,’ Vera 
Zasulich wrote to Marx, ‘we often hear the opinion that the rural 
commune is an archaic form which history, scientific socialism — 
in a word, everything that is the least disputable —has doomed 
to perish. The people who preach this call themselves your dis- 
ciples par excellence, “Marxists”. Their strongest argument is 
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often: “Thus says Marx...” You will understand therefore, Sir, to 
what extent we are interested in your opinion on this subject, and 
what a great service you would be doing us if you were to set out 
your opinion on the possible fate of our rural commune, and on 
the theory that, by virtue of historical inevitability, all the coun- 
tries of the world must pass through all the phases of capitalist 
production.’ '® 

So Marx replies to Vera Zasulich. First of all, Marx restricts 
the object of analysis in his Capital to an investigation into the 
capitalist process of production as it took shape in Western 
Europe. It arose on the basis of the expropriation of the farmers. 
This was done in a radical manner only in England. However, all 
the other countries of Western Europe are following the same 
path. Consequently, the ‘historical inevitability’ of this process 
is clearly limited to the countries of Western Europe. 

Therefore what is happening in the West is the transformation 
of one form of private property into another form of private 
property. In Russia it would be necessary to transform the 
common property of the peasants into private property. 

‘Thus the analysis given in Capital,’ Marx concludes in his let- 
ter, ‘does not provide any arguments for or against the viability 
of the village community, but the special research into this sub- 
ject which I conducted, and for which I obtained the material 
from original sources, has convinced me that this community is 
the fulcrum of Russia’s social revival, but in order that it might 
function in this way one would first have to eliminate the destruc- 
tive influences which assail it from every quarter and then to en- 
sure the conditions normal for spontaneous development.’!” 

The letter to Vera Zasulich was dated 8 March 1881, that is, 
four years after the letter to Otechestvenniye Zapiski. Let us re- 
call that these were the years during which Marx was working 
on the second and third volumes of Capital, a period of deeper 
acquaintance with Russian economic literature both from offi- 
cial and from liberal, Populist, etc. sources. The letter from 
Marx to Danielson, extracts from which we cited above, was 
also written during the same period. What does this mean? As 
a result of enormous research, Marx has been further con- 
firmed in his belief that the historical development of Russia 
cannot be understood in isolation, outside and independently of 
the processes taking place in the economic and social life of the 
developed countries of Western Europe and Northern America. 
International relations, economic interdependence, the ex- 
change of cultural values between countries have increased and 
developed to such a point that they have begun to have a 
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marked effect on the course of events in each individual 
country, determining the emergence of new possibilities of so- 
cial development. 

In contrast to Western Europe, where the genesis of 
capitalism took place in a more or less homogeneous social 
milieu, Russia in the 19th century had significantly different 
conditions of development, a different historical milieu. The 
major factor in this historical milieu was the existence of 
large-scale industry and capitalism in its declining phase, when 
‘it finds itself conflicting ... with science, with the masses and with 
the very productive forces to which it gives birth’."* 

Due to the fact that the Russian commune existed alongside a 
capitalist production which had outlived its time, Russia was able 
‘to take advantage of all the positive achievements of the latter 
without passing through all its dreadful vicissitudes’.’? The 
theoretical possibility of such a course of social evolution is, for 
Marx, beyond any doubt. 

Marx comes to the conclusion that a major historical event 
such as, for example, a Russian revolution, might open up the 
way, provided it coincides with a proletarian revolution in the 
West, for non-capitalist development of Russia to socialism. 
Given such a turn of events, the peasant commune would be able 
to become the basis of social renewal in the country. There 
existed, however, another, equally possible alternative. If the 
existing conditions continued, the ruling classes might ‘die mehr 
oder minder begiiterten Bauern zu einer landlichen Mittelklasse 
zu konstituiren und die armen Ackerbauern—d.h. die 
Masse —in einfache Lohnarbeiter zu verwandeln. Das wiirde 
wohlfeile Arbeit bedeuten!’” 

In this case the crisis would be resolved in the direction of 
capitalism: the peasant commune wouid perish under the effect 
of the combined oppression of the state, the landowner and the 
money-lender. The conflict of interests within the commune 
would intensify, and finally destroy this archaic form. 

Here Marx places a full stop. He goes no further in deducing 
any concrete models of social development. For him the 
historical process is multi-aspected, and he does not attempt to 
guess which social and political phases Russia will actually pass 
through before arriving at socialism. Russian reality did not 
provide sufficient material for such a prediction. His scientific 
solution of the problem in this instance depended not on theory, 
but on the subsequent development of socio-political life, on the 
events to follow. 
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Plekhanov on the Prospects for 
the Emancipation of Russia 


Any process of thought, and particularly social thought, moves 
simultaneously in various directions and at different levels. Not 
one, but several intersecting paths lead to the solution, and 
synchronizing them, ‘straightening’ them out into ‘one line’, is a 
complex task for the historical researcher. This is all the more 
true when social thought is operating on different, unconnected 
theoretical planes. Such, however, was the situation with Marx’s 
scientific investigation (and in part that of Engels) on the one 
hand, and Plekhanov’s formulation of the concept of a Russian 
revolution on the other. 

The scientific investigation undertaken by the later Marx, and 
the first steps taken by Plekhanov in the area of Marxism, 
represent different, and in many respects dissimilar attempts to 
arrive at a theoretical investigation of the social situation in 
Russia from the point of view of differing interests and tasks. For 
Marx it was an attempt, and a very fruitful one, to extend the 
historical horizons of scientific socialism, to move beyond the 
framework of the conditions prevailing in roughly comparable 
forms of the revolutionary process in Europe. For Plekhanov, it 
was primarily an attempt to discover in Marx’s theory a scientific 
method of interpreting the facts of Russian reality, a means of 
bringing the revolutionary movement in Russia onto the path 
leading to proletarian socialism. 

When analyzing the Russian situation, Marx examined an 
underdeveloped form of bourgeois society from the point of view 
of historically higher levels of social relations. In his analysis, 
Russian economic and social processes were included within the 
general picture of capitalist development in Europe and 
Northern America and, more generally, throughout the whole 
world, on the basis of their constituting an exceptionally 
important and unusual fragment of that development. For Marx, 
Russia was a country where the contrasts and contradictions of 
the latest stage of capitalist production were the most clearly 
evident, intensified in the extreme by social and cultural 
backwardness. Plekhanov also examined, or, more accurately, 
had no choice but to examine, Russian social relations from the 
point of view of West-European historical models. His aim was 
to show that Russian social and economic relations were 
comparable with those which had existed in the leading countries 
of Western Europe, and that therefore it was legitimate to apply 
Marxism to the Russian historical process. On the basis of the 
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historical experience of the countries which had moved ahead, 
he then predicted the path of development which would be taken 
by Russia, and also those contradictions which would inevitably 
lead developing capitalism to its doom. Nonetheless his horizons 
were, in the world-historical sense, limited. He was still obliged 
to apply a ‘classic’ historical model in unmodified form to the 
Russian situation, which differed significantly from that in 
Western Europe, and felt no need to develop Marxism in accord 
with the conditions of the new age. 

Therefore the ideas of Plekhanov and the Emancipation of 
Labour group are simpler, more elementary than the views of 
Marx. For Plekhanov and his colleagues in the 1880's, the focal 
points of theoretical interest are to prove the fact of Russia’s 
evolution along the capitalist path, substantiate the role of the 
proletariat as the driving force of the Russian revolution, ident- 
ify the relationship between socialism and political struggle, for- 
mulate a critique of the political doctrine of Narodnaya Volya, 
etc. It was these ideas, however, which best corresponded to the 
immediate interests of the development of proletarian socialism 
in Russia, which offered a direct answer to the questions which 
most concerned the Russian revolutionary movement. The im- 
mense historical experience and theoretical achievements of the 
proletarian movement in Western Europe played a by no means 
minor role. If it had not assimilated the fundamental tenets of 
Marxism, Russian social-democracy could not have undertaken 
a theoretical study of the Russian socio-economic and political 
situation, could not have arrived at a definition of the possibilities 
of revolution in Russia. 

With the split of Zemlya i Volya into Narodnaya Volya and 
Chyorny Peredel, the crisis in Populism reached its height, and 
contradictions in the sphere of ideology spilt over into factional 
conflicts within the movement. Populism was facing collapse. It 
was precisely at this time that the discrepancy between practical 
experience on the one hand and the traditional doctrine of 
peasant socialism on the other, became a major factor in 
self-criticism within the Populist movement, bringing to the 
surface of political life the need for a decisive conceptual shift of 
position. 

The ‘course of events’ had come into conflict with the ‘course 
of thought’. However, the ‘course of events’ is not merely the ob- 
jective economic development of the country along a bourgeois 
path but, above all and most importantly, revolutionary experi- 
ence. It was this which identified, in the form of the antinomy 
‘socialism versus political struggle’, the contradiction between 
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Populist socialism and the needs of the liberation struggle in the 


period of emerging capitalism in Russia. It is quite another mat- 
ter that for some this antinomy did not assume such an acute 
form. It was perhaps only Plekhanov, with his characteristic striv- 
ing for integrity of concepts, for logical consistency of doctrine, 
who formulated this contradiction so clearly and uncompromi- 
singly. However, even those who recognized the political struggle 
but avoided turning to socialism felt the urgent need for a change 
in existing views. 

Revolutionary activity not only produced a crisis situation in 
the Populist movement, but also made it necessary to resolve that 
crisis, for the contradiction between doctrine and tactic among 
the revolutionaries was not fortuitous, not the result of errors or 
deviation from the correct path. The very logic of the struggle to 
bring about a social revolution took the Populists into the sphere 
of politics, clearly revealing the basic flaw in their fundamental 
doctrine. What had previously appeared to be different points of 
view among Populist publicists became, with the emergence of 
Narodnaya Volya, an internal contradiction within the revol- 
utionary movement itself. The heroic but futile battle waged by 
Narodnaya Volya against the autocracy had made the problem 
of socialism and political struggle a question of extreme urgency. 
The Russian socialists found themselves facing a crucial choice: 
either to reject the support of the developing political struggle 
against the autocracy, or to reject a theory in which ‘politics’ had 
no place. 

Among those who were acutely aware of these contradictions 
in the theory and practice of Populism and who began to search 
for ways out of the impasse were Vera Zasulich, Pavel Axelrod, 
Lev Deich and Vassily Ignatov. All of them, like Plekhanov, had 
been active Populists who had belonged to Chyorny Peredel and 
who had been obliged to emigrate because of police persecution. 
‘Each of us,’ wrote Plekhanov later about the first years as an 
emigré, ‘brought from Russia experience acquired in the course 
of several years of revolutionary propaganda, and a more or less 
clear appreciation of the fact that this experience was in sharp 
contradiction with the theory of those who supported revolt. This 
appreciation was particularly painful, and each of us felt an in- 
sistent need to bring order into our revolutionary ideas’. 

Scattered over various countries of Western Europe, the Rus- 
sian revolutionary emigrés were united by common intellectual 
interests, the desire to find an answer to the questions which 
troubled them on their path to scientific socialism. The more 
they became acquainted with the West-European workers’ move- 
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ment and the works of Marx and Engels, the more clearly they 
saw the utopian nature of Populist views and the flaws in Popu- 
list practice. 

Thus it was not merely a question of the simple adoption of a 
scientific theory, but above all of a critical assessment of 
accumulated revolutionary experience with the help of Marxism. 
This practical experience was a vitally important stimulus to a 
critique of old Populist programmes and theories. It was an 
assessment of this experience from the position of scientific 
socialism which enabled the first Russian social-democrats to 
take the decisive step in comparison with their predecessors (the 
members of the Russian section of the First International, 
Lavrov, Tkachey, etc.), and to accept not individual fragments of 
the teaching of Marx and Engels, but Marxism as a whole, as the 
sole scientific theory of revolutionary socialism. 

The weakness of the workers’ movement in Russia did not 
prevent Plekhanov from perceiving the historical link and signi- 
ficance of the proletarian struggle. In the autumn of 1881 he 
began to translate the Manifesto of the Communist Party into Rus- 
sian. According to Plekhanov himself, this work played a major 
role in shaping his Marxist views (see: XXIV, 178-179). Thanks 
to the Manifesto, he at last found a way to resolve the questions 
facing the Russian revolutionaries as regards the relationship be- 
tween socialism and political struggle, the decisive forces in a so- 
cial revolution in Russia, and the correct tactic of revolutionary 
struggle. 

Having emerged from the errors of Populism on a theoretical 
level, Plekhanov nonetheless did not hurry to break with the 
Narodnaya Volya members organizationally. He wished to avoid 
a split in the revolutionary forces, already weakened by tsarist 
persecution. Soon, however, Plekhanov and his colleagues 
realized that unity with the Narodnaya Volya members was 
impeding the spread of new ideas about the revolutionary 
movement. On 25 September 1883, the Plekhanov group 
declared that they intended to publish a Library of Modern 
Socialism, and that it was essential to make a complete break with 
old Populist views. They also declared that the former members 
of Chyorny Peredel were forming the Emancipation of Labour 
group. 

The main aim of the new group was to struggle against 
absolutism and to organize the working class into a party in its 
own right, with its own socio-political programme. The members 
of the group proposed two immediate tasks: (1) the propagation 
of the ideas of scientific socialism by translating into Russian the 
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most important works of Marx and Engels, and by publishing and 
disseminating original works; (2) a critique of the erroneous 
views of Populism and an analysis of the most important issues 
of Russian social life from the point of view of scientific socialism 
and in accord with the interests of the working population of the 
country (see: Plekhanov, II, 22-23). 

The views of the new group were set out by Plekhanov in two 
works: ‘Socialism and the Political Struggle’ (1883), and ‘Our 
Differences’ (1885). As the starting point in his analysis of the 
social situation, Plekhanov took the political struggle to 
overthrow the autocracy and the concept of socialism — two ideas 
which motivated the most progressive sections of the 
intelligentsia and the working class in Russia. He substantiated 
the need for political freedom with exhaustive consistency, 
explaining that individuals from among the intelligentsia cannot 
fight the autocracy alone — only the working class, organized into 
a political party, is capable of waging the struggle with any hope 
of success. For the working class, political struggle and the 
political organization of its ranks is precisely that means with the 
help of which it will be able to satisfy both its own class interests 
and—at the same time —the interests of social development. 

In the proletariat the Russian socialists had a social force 
which was able to withstand the various zig-zags in the historical 
course of events. Everything depended on the development of 
political awareness in the working class, on its unity and 
organization. ‘It is these elements of its power,’ wrote 
Plekhanov, ‘which should be acted upon by our socialist 
intelligentsia. It must become the leader of.the working class in 
the future liberation movement, explain to it its political and 
economic interests and the reciprocal link between these 
interests, it should prepare it for an independent role in the 
social life of Russia. It should make every possible effort to 
ensure that during the very first period of constitutional life in 
Russia, our working class will be able to act as a specific party 
with a definite socio-political programme’ (II, 84). Plekhanov 
does not minimize the difficulties which face the Russian 
socialists along this path in conditions of absolutism. The broad, 
politically conscious movement of the working class presupposes 
the existence of a number of democratic institutions. However, 
achieving these institutions is impossible without political 
struggle by the proletariat. This vicious circle can only be broken 
by the gradual political education of the working class. It is from 
this point of view of the development of class independence in 
the proletariat that Plekhanov examines all the questions of the 
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forthcoming Russian revolution. He is convinced that ‘the most 
rapid formation of a workers’ party is the only means of resolving 
all the economic and political contradictions of modern Russia’ 
(II, 349). 

The first Russian Marxist clearly understood that organizing 
the Russian proletariat as a political party was by no means the 
same as resolving the ‘social question’. This would require the 
efforts of many generations of the working class, and also a much 
higher level of capitalism. However, the involvement of the 
workers in the political struggle would — and this Plekhanov does 
not doubt for a moment —push them irresistibly into further 
development, would help them to overcome factionalism and to 
remain on a level with historical tasks. ‘Along this road success 
and victory are waiting for us; all other paths lead only to defeat 
and powerlessness,’ he wrote in ‘Socialism and the Political 
Struggle’ (II, 349). Though Plekhanov may have moved away 
from this later, though he may have been guilty of opportunism, 
the course of events time and again obliged the Russian working 
class and its party to follow that path of struggle which Plekhanov 
and his companions had mapped out for the revolutionary 
movement in the middle of the 1880's. 

Direct contact with the West-European workers’ movement 
and the ideological struggle among various currents in socialism 
greatly assisted Plekhanov and other pioneers of Marxism in 
Russia; they indicated where and how to look for the answer to 
the ‘accursed questions’ of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
However, one should not underestimate the difficulties which 
faced Piekhanov—it was not merely a question of recognizing 
Marxism as a theoretical doctrine, but also of applying Marx’s 
theory to an analysis of Russian reality, to the problems of the 
Russian liberation movement. It was necessary to explain, with 
the help of socialist theory, the specifics of the economic 
situation in Russia, elaborate a revolutionary conception and 
methods of struggle which would be essentially new despite their 
apparent similarity to those of the liberation movement in other 
countries. It was necessary to define, on the basis of a critical 
analysis, the starting point of the Russian social revolution, 
having shown that the struggle to achieve the political liberation 
of Russia was capable, in certain conditions (the political 
education of the proletariat), of becoming the prologue to a 
socialist revolution. Finally, it was necessary to provide a clear 
and specific answer to the question of how to overthrow the 
power of the autocracy. In short, the problems were many, and 
one is amazed not that Plekhanov and his companions failed to 
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resolve all of them, but that they nonetheless succeeded in 
outlining that position which made it possible to move forward, 
to elaborate a concrete political programme and tactic. 

Plekhanov’s Marxist conception arose at a time when there 
was still no independent workers’ movement in Russia, when the 
course of development of the Russian revolution had to be deter- 
mined on the basis of a general historical theory. Of those five 
who composed the Emancipation of Labour group and became, 
in the 1880's, the pioneers of Marxist ideas in Russia, nearly all 
had arrived at scientific socialism by reading the works of Marx 
and Engels, and by using them to analyze the Russian social situ- 
ation. Here lay the source of the achievements of the first Rus- 
sian Marxists — their high theoretical level of thought, their ability 
to grasp scientific socialism as an integral whole; but it was also 
the source of their inadequacies —a certain abstractness, sche- 
matism, an essentially propagandist style of writing. 

In the works ‘Socialism and the Political Struggle’ and ‘Our 
Differences’, the picture of the class relations in Russian society 
is painted with large sweeps of the brush, ignoring individual de- 
tails, Such fundamental issues as the role of the bourgeoisie in 
the Russian bourgeois-democratic revolution, the creation of a 
party of a new kind, the problem of the political education of the 
proletariat in the course of revolutionary struggle, an investiga- 
tion into the essence of the agrarian question in Russia and the 
relationship of the proletariat to the peasant masses — all ques- 
tions of immediate importance for the Russian revolution —re- 
mained for the most part outside the range of Plekhanov’s the- 
oretical generalizations. The link between the struggle waged by 
the socialist proletariat and the fate of other classes was not shown 
in any detail; it would seem to be for Plekhanov an axiomatic as- 
sumption. In this lay the inadequacy in Plekhanov’s formulation 
of the leading role of the working class in the Russian liberation 
movement, as a result of which it later gave way to Lenin’s con- 
cept of the hegemony of the proletariat. 

Though he had broken with Populism, Plekhanov never in- 
clined to factionalism. There is no dogmatic fear of the economic 
and cultural backwardness of the country, no limitation of the 
revolutionary aims of the proletariat as a consequence of this 
backwardness. The movement of Russia along the capitalist path 
is an irrevocable fact which it is senseless and reactionary to deny. 
The country has already entered upon ‘the track of its own natu- 
ral development’. ‘If, after all that has been said, we still ask our- 
selves whether Russia will pass through the school of capitalism, 
we can unhesitatingly answer with another question: why should 
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she not complete the schooling she has started upon?’ (II, 270). 
However, argues Plekhanov, this movement is not fatally pre- 
determined, will not be a mere repetition of the path taken by 
the countries of the West, it may be more or less painful for the 
people ‘depending on the combination of all the social and in- 
ternational relations of a given country. The more or less favour- 
able character of this combination for the working class depends, 
in its turn, upon the behaviour of those who have understood the 
meaning of the evolution that lies ahead of their country’ (II, 
338). 

The development of capitalism in Russia did not catch the 
socialist party unawares: it proved to be standing on a higher rung 
of development than the bourgeois parties. If this advantage 
were not lost, if the socialists proved able to organize broad 
propaganda among the workers, then, according to Plekhanov, 
the bourgeoisie would be decisively and energetically rebuffed, 
and the capitalist phase would be covered in a historically short 
period of time. However, the curtailment of the capitalist period 
in Russia in comparison with the European countries would be 
determined, in Plekhanov’s view, not only by such internal 
factors as socialist propaganda and the organization of the 
Russian proletariat, its class independence. The historical 
medium in which the development of Russian capitalism was 
taking place would also help to accelerate the process. ‘Our 
capitalism will wither,’ he argued, ‘without having had time to 
flower fully; this is guaranteed by the powerful influence of 
international relations’ (II, 337). 

In ‘Our Differences’ Plekhanov does not know how the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie will behave in the forthcoming revolution. He 
restricts himself to noting the contradiction between the inter- 
ests of the Russian bourgeoisie and those of absolutism, while 
making significant remarks to the effect that the bourgeoisie 
knows how to benefit ‘from the existing regime’ and ‘therefore 
not only does it support some of its aspects, but certain of its stra- 
ta stand fully behind it...’ (II, 203). He does not, however, draw 
hasty conclusions, not wishing to predict the general direction 
on the basis of a few individual aspects. In his opinion, the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie was then (that is, in the 1880's) living through 
‘an important metamorphosis: it has developed lungs which al- 
ready require the pure air of political self-government, but at the 
same time its gills, with which it continues to breathe in the muddy 
waters of decaying absolutism, have still not atrophied’ (Ibid.). 
It should be noted that the general tone in ‘Our Differences’ as 
regards the potential of the Russian bourgecisie is a little lower 
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than in ‘Socialism and the Political Struggle’. In his first Marxist 
work, Plekhanov mistakenly supposed that in its struggle against 
the autocracy, the proletariat would receive the active support of 
many representatives of the liberal movement. 

In his first Marxist works, Plekhanov still did not raise the 
question of how the politically conscious proletariat was to take 
part in a bourgeois revolution without drawing from the fire ‘the 
chestnuts of political freedom’ for the bourgeoisie. The solution 
of this difficult question as yet lay in the future. However, he was 
convinced that in the forthcoming revolutionary struggle, the 
Russian working class must have its own independent political 
line. ‘Our society lacks such (as in Western Europe. —Auth.) 
influence on the working class, and the socialists have neither 
any need to create such influence, nor any advantage to gain from 
doing so. They must show the workers their own, workers’ 
banner...’ (II, 346). 

Even the ignorance, the political lethargy of the peasants —a 
fact which Populism came up against and which destroyed it — 
did not daunt Plekhanov. He was certain that the industrial wor- 
kers were capable of playing the decisive role in the political de- 
velopment of the peasantry. The Marxist Plekhanov and his 
friends did not propose to ignore the peasant in such an agrarian 
country as Russia. On the contrary, having placed at the forefront 
the tasks of the political education and organization of the work- 
ing class, they hoped thereby to find effective means by which 
the revolutionary party could exercise its influence on the rural 
population. It was not the socialist intelligentsia alone, but above 
all the conscious worker who was able to ensure the influence of 
revolutionary ideas on the mass of the population. ‘Our revol- 
utionary intelligentsia has nothing in common with the peasantry, 
either in its habits of thought or in its capacity for physical la- 
bour. In such a situation, the industrial worker constitutes the in- 
termediary between the peasant and the “student”. He must 
therefore serve as the link between them’ (II, 251). The intelli- 
gentsia must begin its revolutionary union with the people not 
with the peasantry but with the proletariat, but indeed begin, 
moving on, as the workers’ movement develops and gains strength, 
to systematic revolutionary work among the peasantry. 

Thus the programme of the Russian Marxists as formulated 
by Plekhanov in the 1880’s did not sacrifice the village to the 
interests of the town, did not ignore the role of the peasant. This 
programme, in Plekhanov’s view, ‘sees as its aim the organization 
of the social-revolutionary forces of the town in order to draw the 
village into the current of the worid-historical movement’ (II, 353). 
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Plekhanov of course did not and could not know how far the 
Russian peasant would go in his struggle against the existing 
order, to what extent the peasantry had been stratified by the 
development of capitalism. Therefore, when refuting Populist 
idealization of the peasantry, he sometimes underestimated the 
revolutionary possibilities of the peasant movement in Russia, 
which later became the reason for his errors concerning the 
agrarian question. 

The idea of the hegemony of the proletariat in the Russian 
revolution developed by Lenin differed qualitatively in this 
respect from Plekhanov’s idea of the leading role of the working 
class. Lenin’s approach, which constituted a landmark in the 
development of Marxism, presupposed something incomparably 
richer and more concrete: the concept of the struggle of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie as the focus of numerous and 
diverse conflicts and social wars occurring under capitalism. 
However, Lenin did not overlook what Plekhanov had achieved, 
and it appears in Lenin’s scientific theory of socialist revolution 
as a ‘discarded’ issue. 

The historical significance of the conceptual revolution 
brought about by Plekhanov and the Emancipation of Labour 
group consisted primarily in having examined and resolved with 
the help of Marxism urgent issues of the revolutionary struggle 
at a critical moment in the Russian liberation movement. The 
Russian revolutionary movement was given a solid theoretical 
basis in the form of a Marxist concept of history and Marxist 
philosophy, while the revolutionary initiative of the socialists 
was radically redirected. This initiative was now directly linked 
to rousing and politically organizing the working class, to 
assimilating creatively the wealth of historical experience 
accumulated by the workers’ movement in Western Europe. 

This was the beginning of proletarian socialism in Russia, the 
appearance of Russian social-democracy as a conceptual trend. 
At the end of 1883, almost simultaneously with the 
Emancipation of Labour group, the first Marxist organization of 
revolutionary students, led by the Bulgarian Dimitr Blagoyev, 
was formed in Russia itself, in St Petersburg. In 1885, another 
organization arose independently of the first—the Tochissky 
group of progressive workers. In late 1887 and early 1888 Marxist 
groups appeared in Kazan under the influence of Nikolai 
Fedoseyev. In 1892 Lenin began his social-democratic activity by 
creating a Marxist circle in Samara. Social-democratic circles 
and groups also appeared in other regions of the country. 

All of this was evidence of a decisive shift among the revol- 
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utionary intelligentsia and the progressive workers to the ideas 
of scientific socialism. In Plekhanov and the Emancipation of 
Labour group, the Russian revolutionary movement succeeded 
in overcoming its crisis. That which had previously seemed im- 
possible —the formation of a specifically Marxist trend within 
the Russian revolutionary movement — had now become natural 
and inevitable as a result of the work done by this group, while 
the well-trodden path of revolutionary struggle down which Na- 
rodnaya Volya members were continuing, now appeared an an- 
achronism and backwardness. From now on Russian proletarian 
democracy had a basis for its own uninterrupted development. 
From now on neither changes in class relations, nor changes in 
the political situation, nor the formulation of new social tasks 
would cut across the consistency of the Russian workers’ move- 
ment: it stood firm under the banner of Marxism. 

When commenting on the historic contribution made by 
Plekhanov to resolving old and formulating new questions 
concerning the socio-economic and political development of 
Russia, one must nonetheless not forget that many valuable 
points raised in his early Marxist period were forgotten in his 
later works. These do not, for example, contain either a detailed 
examination of the specifics of capitalist development in Russia, 
nor any analysis of the highly complex relations between Russia 
and the countries of Western Europe in the imperialist epoch, 
nor any substantiation of the possibility of accelerating Russian 
historical development thanks to the transforming activity of the 
advanced classes and their vanguard—those who have 
understood the meaning of the evolution the country must pass 
through. 

The creative elaboration of these issues is now linked to the 
name of Lenin, and, moreover —one of the paradoxes of the de- 
velopment of Marxist thought in Russia — Lenin elaborated these 
issues in his conflict with Plekhanov, who, following the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party (1903), 
joined the Mensheviks, the opportunist wing of Russian social- 
democracy. 

We will cite one more noteworthy fact. The Marxist 
Plekhanov, whose ideas were simpler, more elementary than the 
perception of Marx, attributed no importance to Marx’s letter to 
Zasulich. It was not published at the time, and it was only many 
years later that A.B. Ryazanov discovered it in the archives of 
the Emancipation of Labour group. It was first published in the 
Archives of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels in 1924. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


LENIN’S CONCEPT OF THE 
THREE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 


The content of Marx’s investigation, which we referred to at 
the beginning of the previous chapter, was not lost to the 
historical process of the development of Marxist thought. At a 
new spiral in the revolutionary movement, at the beginning of 
the 20th century, Lenin took up the problem of the specific 
nature of the historical path being followed by Russia. It was not 
a matter of repeating word for word the ideas put forward by 
Marx: at the beginning of the 20th century the situation in the 
world had changed to such an extent that Marx’s remarks 
regarding the Russian situation had, in effect, already been 
superceded. However, the direction of Marx’s theoretical 
investigation proved historically fruitful, corresponding to the 
development of revolutionary struggle in Russia and in other 
countries in the 20th century. 

Remarkable insights by Marx —his analysis of the interaction 
between various elements of an historical epoch, his attempt to 
clarify the transformation of individual societies (in particular 
the Russian) into links in the universal human movement in the 
context of the development of large-scale industry and the crisis 
of capitalist relations throughout the world, his examination of 
the problem of the asynchronous maturing of the economic, pol- 
itical and cultural elements of a social revolution, etc. — were very 
soon put to the test in the class conflicts of the beginning of the 
20th century. Without them it is impossible to have any deep un- 
derstanding of a number of fundamental postulates formulated 
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by Lenin, including his conclusion that ‘Russia stands on the bor- 
der-line between the civilized countries and ... all the Oriental, 
non-European countries, ... she was bound to reveal certain dis- 
tinguishing features; although these, of course, are in keeping 
with the general line of world development, they distinguish her 
revolution from those which took place in the West-European 
countries.’ ! 


The Lessons of the Revolution of 1905-1907 


The first works written by Lenin in the 1890’s are in the 
mainstream of Marxist thought in Russia. Step by step, however, 
those changes and additions which he introduced into Marx’s 
solution to these problems, and which appeared to his 
contemporaries to be merely individual features of Lenin the 
publicist, developed into a system of views indicating a new way 
of thinking which corresponded to a new historical epoch. 

It took some time before Lenin was able to clarify for himself 
the historical specifics of the class struggle in Russia, which was 
linked to the incomplete nature of the agrarian reform in the 
country, and thus to understand the true significance of the 
strivings of the peasants. There was a double aspect to these 
difficulties. While there continued to be no open class and party 
struggle in Russia, while philosophical currents expressed only 
the point of view of the progressive representatives of these 
classes, it remained impossible to define the actual aspirations 
either of the liberal bourgeoisie or of the Russian peasantry. 
Their position and objective goals were defined according to a 
theoretical analysis and necessarily appeared to the Marxists in 
their most general form. It was only by reflecting on the events 
of the 1905-1907 revolution that Lenin was able to rise to a 
higher level of analysis than that of Plekhanov (and his own) at 
the end of the 19th century, and then move ahead. 

The main difficulty lay in the fact that the Russian situation 
could not be ‘deciphered’ using European models. The crisis of 
the socio-economic system in Russia was not, as Marxists viewed 
the situation on the basis of the history of Western Europe, the 
result of capitalism failing to overcome old and new contradic- 
tions due to its relative newness in Russia, its underdevelopment 
and long delay in the early phases of evolution. The general econ- 
omic and cultural backwardness of the country had its roots in 
something else —in the specifics of the development of capital- 
ism of the ‘second echelon’, in the fact that capitalism found it 
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impossible (difficult) to fully develop on a national scale without 
a radical social revolution. The social revolution ripening in the 
country would be, therefore, in its objective aims and the nature 
of its driving forces, deeper and broader than the ‘usual’ bour- 
geois changes. The Russian revolution contained from the be- 
ginning an essentially novel factor —the impossibility of eman- 
cipation from absolutist servility, the impossibility of creating 
the basic prerequisites of national progress without dramatically 
altering capitalism in the form it had in Russia, without direc- 
ting against capitalism the revolutionary energy of the masses. 

Let us emphasize once again that the creation of the 
organizational basis of a proletarian party of a new kind by the 
Leninist-Bolsheviks at the Second Congress of the RSDLP 
(1903) was of no little significance for the future destiny of 
Russia. Unlike the social-democratic parties of Western Europe, 
which had taken shape in a relatively calm, ‘peaceful’ period in 
the development of capitalism, which were corrupted by 
parliamentary legalism and tolerant of opportunism, the 
Bolshevik party was from its inception an organization which 
combined democratic structure with iron centralism and 
discipline, systematically purging itself of various kinds of 
opportunist elements, a militant organizing centre capable of 
ensuring the goal-orientated leadership of the proletariat and its 
allies in the approaching revolutionary battles. 

Let us now look at the basic stages of Lenin’s thought in order, 
above all, to ‘grasp’ the ‘incomplete’ nature of the Russian 
capitalist economy as a natural consequence, a characteristic 
tendency of bourgeois development in a specific historical form. 

“Whoever wants to depict some living phenomenon in its 
development is inevitably and necessarily confronted with the 
dilemma of either running ahead or lagging behind. There is no 
middle course. And if all the facts show that the character of the 
social evolution is precisely such that this evolution has already 
gone very far ... and if, furthermore, precise reference is made to 
the circumstances and institutions that retard this evolution .:. 
then there is nothing wrong in such running ahead.” 

This epistemological methodology is directly relevant to un- 
derstanding the nature of Lenin’s formulation of the question of 
capitalism in Russia, the question of the allies of the working 
class in a bourgeois-democratic revolution, and to understanding 
the course and results of Lenin’s investigation of the socio-econ- 
omic and political situation in the country. The theoretical battle 
being waged by the Russian Social-Democrats in the 1890’s ine- 
vitably entailed some form of conceptual ‘running ahead’ of the 
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actual process of capitalist development in the country. An ana- 
lysis of Lenin’s writings in the 1890’s shows that in his criticism 
of Populism (Narodism) he is proceeding, as did Plekhanov, from 
the proposition that the bourgeois order ‘has already taken firm 
root, taken definite shape not only in factory industry but also in 
the countryside and all over Russia in general’.> In other words, 
the exploitation of the working people in the country appeared 
to Lenin and the other Social-Democrats to be everywhere es- 
sentially capitalistic. It could only be a matter of variations, diver- 
sity of forms. Of course, even in the 1890’s Lenin saw that agri- 
cultural capitalism did not cover all socio-economic relations in 
the countryside, that alongside capitalism there existed quite con- 
siderable vestiges of servility. However, like all Russian Social- 
Democrats of the day, he supposed that these powerful vestiges 
of ‘old-aristocratic accretions’ had not been destroyed by capi- 
talism simply because of the latter’s backwardness, and that the 
further development of the bourgeois system would inevitably 
destroy them. 

In the polemical battle against Populism, it was very important 
for Lenin to show that the economic analysis of Russian reality 
dealt with facts relating to one and the same structural whole. 
That which the liberal ‘friends of the people’ saw as the 
development of ‘national production’, the guarantee of a better 
future for the country, appeared, in the light of Marxist theory, 
as the initial, undeveloped stage of that same capitalist mode of 
production. However, in denying the socialist nature of Populist 
theories, in opposing their reactionary aspects, Lenin never 
forgot their democratic aspect. 

In 1895, in his analysis of Populist doctrine in ‘The Economic 
Content of Narodism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s 
Book’, Lenin emphasizes: ‘...it would be absolutely wrong to 
reject the whole of the Narodnik programme indiscriminately 
and in its entirety. One must clearly distinguish its reactionary 
and progressive sides.’ And further on: “The Marxists, while 
rejecting all the reactionary features of their programme, must 
not only accept the general democratic points, but carry them 
through more exactly, deeply and further.” 

There is a reason for our emphasis of this point. Twelve years 
later, in a preface to the collection of articles Twelve Years, Lenin 
refers the reader to precisely that point in his work which, as he 
says, contains ‘a theoretical formulation of the propositions which 
twelve or thirteen years later were to find their practical and pol- 
itical expression in the “Left bloc” at the elections to the Second 
Duma and in the “Left-bloc” tactics. That section of the Men- 
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sheviks which opposed the idea of a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, maintaining that a 
Left bloc was absolutely impermissible, had on this issue gone 
back on the very old and very important tradition of the revol- 
utionary Social-Democrats.’> 

The events of the first Russian revolution introduced radically 
new elements into the understanding of the causes and nature of 
an agrarian revolution. 

The revolution of 1905-1907 in Russia was the most powerful 
demonstration by the oppressed against their oppressors since 
the Paris Commune. It began after tsarist troops in St Petersburg 
had opened fire on 9 January 1905 on a peaceful march by wor- 
kers going to the Winter Palace with a petition concerning the 
deprivations suffered by the people. This ‘bloody Sunday’ in St 
Petersburg, which Lenin described as ‘a dastardly, cold-blooded 
massacre of the defenceless and peaceful people’,® provoked in- 
dignation throughout the country, and led, directly after the events 
in January, to an unprecedented upsurge in the strike movement, 
which spread to include hundreds of thousands of people. The 
May Day strike, the Ivanovo-Voznesensk strike, which began on 
12 May and continued for 72 days (during this strike, the first So- 
viet of Workers’ Deputies was set up in Russia), the uprising in 
Lodz in June 1905, and, finally, the October all-Russia political 
strike, which involved upwards of 1.5 million industrial and rail- 
way workers, hundreds of thousands of officials and students, be- 
came major events in this revolution. 

Under the impact of the proletarian movement a peasant 
movement also began. In February and March peasant revolts 
broke out in one-sixth of the districts in the country. The slogan 
of the insurgents, as Nicholas II was informed by his top officials, 
‘was the idea that the whole of the land belonged to the peasants’. 
In the autumn of 1905, open peasant uprisings were affecting 
roughly half the districts around the country; the peasants 
attacked and burned almost 2,000 landowner estates. In the 
course of this peasant struggle there emerged the embryonic 
form of a peasant party—the Peasant Union—which, at a 
congress held in November 1905, demanded the abolition of 
private land ownership and the transfer of the land to ‘communal 
ownership’ (later this demand for the nationalization of the land 
and the introduction of egalitarian-labour land tenure was 
proposed at the First and Second Dumas by the Trudoviks 
(Labour Group), a political organization which represented the 
interests of the peasants). 

This proletarian and peasant struggle revolutionized the army. 
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In June 1905, there was a mutiny on the battleship Potyomkin in 
Odessa, in October a mutiny in Kronstadt, and in November a 
mutiny in Sebastopol. 

During this period of revolutionary upsurge, the ambivalent 
tactic of the tsarist government became very apparent. On the 
one hand, it issued various semi-constitutional acts intended to 
divide the political forces opposing tsarism (the ‘Bulygin’ mani- 
festo of 6 August on elections to the State Duma, the granting of 
‘civil liberties’ to the people in a royal manifesto of 17 October). 
On the other hand, there was increasing repression of ‘extreme’ 
opposition forces (a state of emergency was declared in guber- 
nias affected by revolt, and Black-Hundred organizations were 
encouraged). This tactic led to the clear division of the political 
forces in the country. 

The Octobrists — the right wing of the Russian bourgeoisie — 
openly moved into the reactionary camp following the publica- 
tion of the royal manifesto on 17 October 1905. It took only a 
couple of years to reveal the monarchist, counter-revolutionary 
nature of the ‘left-wing’ party of Cadets (Constitutional Demo- 
crats). At the beginning of the revolution, the Cadets were still 
trying to exploit the revolutionary mood of the people. Ma- 
noeuvring between the autocracy and the people, they wished to 
obtain reforms from the tsar, while simultaneously relying on the 
armed force of tsarism to ‘hold back’ the raging popular sea. How- 
ever, the lesson of Russian provincial liberalism was repeated. 
Having suppressed popular revolt, tsarism also dealt with the op- 
positional bourgeoisie, which reconciled itself to tsarist autocracy 
and became its servant. The position adopted by the Russian 
bourgeoisie undoubtedly reflected the experience of the 19th- 
century battle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, which 
quickly forced the bourgeois parties of Europe, Asia and Ameri- 
ca to shift to the right. 

If the Russian bourgeoisie moved rapidly to the right in 1905, 
the proletariat moved equally rapidly to the left. The closure of 
the St Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies by the tsarist auth- 
orities obliged Moscow workers to take the initiative, and there 
was an armed uprising against the autocracy. For ten days — from 
9 to 18 December 1905 —several thousand workers confronted 
government troops. However, the uprising in Moscow, as in a 
number of other cities in Russia, was suppressed by force of arms. 
The reasons for the defeat were several —the fact that the action 
taken by two centres, Moscow and St Petersburg, was not coor- 
dinated, the lack of military organization among the insurgents, 
insufficient effort by the insurgents to influence wavering troops. 
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Following the suppression of the Moscow armed uprising, the 
revolutionary upsurge began — albeit not immediately — to wane. 
Punitive expeditions dealt out reprisals across the country. Thou- 
sands shot, hanged, killed, tens of thousands imprisoned —such 
was the price paid by the people for attempting to destroy the re- 
actionary autocratic system. 

The lessons of the revolution of 1905-1907 did not, however, 
go unheeded. Millions of oppressed had passed through the 
school of revolutionary struggle; the revolutionary creativity of 
the masses, and above all the proletariat, gave rise, as during the 
Paris Commune, to radically new forms of political power —the 
Soviets of Workers’ Deputies. The position of the main classes 
who had opposed each other during the revolution had now been 
clearly defined: the wholly reactionary nature of the 
autocratic-landowning camp, which totally refused to abandon 
any of its privileges, any of its power; the consistently 
revolutionary nature of the proletariat, which headed all the 
oppositional forces; and the conciliatory nature of the Russian 
bourgeoisie, Russian liberalism. In contrast to the liberals, the 
political activity of peasant democracy, waging its struggle to 
abolish private land ownership, proved more vigorous than could 
have been anticipated. 

Prior to the revolution of 1905-1907, the Russian Social-Demo- 
crats had, of course, taken account of the great potential of the 
revolutionary struggle of the peasantry against the vestiges of 
servility. However, it was impossible to anticipate on the eve of 
these decisive events the exact scale and depth of the agrarian 
movement in Russia. For this reason Lenin was very cautious at 
the time in his assessment of the prospects of the peasant move- 
ment. His position was that the peasant question in Russia dif- 
fered from the peasant question in the West-European countries. 
‘The role of the peasantry as a class that provides fighters against 
the autocracy and against the survivals of serfdom is by now played 
out in the West, but not yet in Russia.” 

The revolution definitively clarified this issue. The struggle of 
the masses showed that the class antagonism of the peasantry and 
the landowners went far deeper than could have been supposed 
earlier. “The survivals of serfdom appeared to us then to be a 
minor detail, whereas capitalist agriculture on the peasant 
allotments and on the landlords’ estates seemed to be quite 
Mature and well-established. 

‘The revolution has exposed that mistake; it has confirmed the 
trend of development as we had defined it. The Marxist analysis 
of the classes in Russian society has been so brilliantly confirmed 
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by the whole course of events in general, and by the first two 
Dumas in particular, that non-Marxist socialism has been 
shattered completely. But the survivals of serfdom in the 
countryside have proved to be much stronger than we thought: 
they have given rise to a nation-wide peasant movement and they 
have made that movement the touchstone of the bourgeois 
revolution as a whole.” 

From the point of view of theoretical principle, it was of the 
utmost importance for the SociakDemocrats to show that it was 
possible to accept both the fact that the struggle of the 
petty-bourgeois peasantry against large private estates is 
historically justified and the Marxist theory which asserted the 
indisputably progressive nature of large-scale capitalist 
economic enterprise in comparison with small-scale enterprise. 
For Plekhanov this contradiction was resolved purely at the 
tactical level: as the most revolutionary class in modern society, 
the proletariat had the right to use any historical movements in 
pursuing its aims. ‘We need not peasant land, but peasant 
struggle,’ declared one of the Menshevik delegates to the 
Fourth Congress of the RSDLP in April 1906, highlighting the 
essence of this point of view. 

For Lenin, the problem of formulating the attitude of So- 
cial-Democracy to the peasant movement was something more 
than merely a tactical question. It was a question of identifying 
the specific features of the economic and political structure in 
Russia (he will define it as the Prusso-Junker, ‘Octobrist’ type 
of capitalist development), and the reason for the slow rate and 
low level of bourgeois change in the country. 

There can be no doubt that at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, capitalism in Russia became the leading and all-deter- 
mining economic order. In this respect, all attempts by the 
Populists to find a solution to peasant misery which ran 
counter to bourgeois socio-economic progress were utopian, 
and also reactionary insofar as they wished to defend, contrary 
to the new tendency, the position of the petty bourgeois. How- 
ever, did the type of bourgeois evolution now discernible in the 
country exhaust all possible types? Did the break-up of landed 
estates and the transformation of the Russian peasant into a 
bourgeois farmer offer the historical potential for a more radi- 
cal renewal of the agrarian system in Russia? Finally, was a 
political revolution—the abolition of the tsarist autocracy— 
compatible with a social revolution, that is, first and foremost 
with a revolutionary renewal of the agrarian system in the 
country? 
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The peasant uprisings during the revolution of 1905-1907, and 
in particular the agrarian projects put forward by the Trudoviks 
at the First and Second State Dumas, demonstrated that the 
essence of the problem lay precisely in turning an incomplete 
‘revolution from above’, burdening Russian capitalism with 
vestiges of servility and the patriarchal order, into a radical social 
revolution which would offer the possibility of maximum 
freedom of development for capitalism, and therefore also 
maximum freedom for the development of the class struggle 
(including in the countryside). 

The conflict between the peasantry and the landowners was, 
as we have already said, not only a manifestation of the 
contradiction between the classes of servile society, but also of 
the contradiction within the capitalist system itself—between 
on-going bourgeois development and backward semi-servile 
forms of capitalist evolution. The socio-economic evolution of 
Russia was acquiring the features of broad, unrestrained 
bourgeois development only to the extent that it was able to 
withstand ‘Prussian’ agrarian-landowning capitalism and based 
itself on a distribution of political forces (an alliance of the 
working class with the peasantry and the neutralization of the 
bourgeoisie) which differed from that in a ‘classic’ bourgeois 
revolution. Progress in Russia, while remaining bourgeois in its 
economic content, was ceasing to be bourgeois in the political 
sense, that is, it required those forms of revolutionary 
intervention by the lower classes which, in their totality, went 
further than what was acceptable by the liberal bourgeoisie. 

In this context, the question of the prospects for the movement 
of the petty-bourgeois masses and, at the same time, of the 
relations between the socialist vanguard of the working class, on 
the one hand, and the peasantry and its parties, on the other, 
assumed a new dimension. As the first Russian revolution 
developed, as the classes and the masses ‘expressed’ themselves 
in their actions, in their struggle in the name of one or other type 
of change, it became clear that Populist utopian socialism 
expressed not only the historical past, but also the present. While 
erroneous as an economic theory, Populism proved correct in the 
concrete historical sense, correct as a symptom and expression 
of the profoundly democratic nature of the peasant masses, who 
were going further in their struggle against servility and its 
consequences than the entire liberal bourgeoisie. Behind 
Populist egalitarianism, illusory and conservative from the point 
of view of scientific socialism, Lenin was able to discern the 
historical reality of ‘the American path’—the desire of the 
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peasants to destroy all servile barriers over the whole of the land, 
including the most important — that of landed estates. 

Furthermore, for the first time in the history of the liberation 
movement, the peasantry found itself obliged to oppose the 
bourgeoisie, otherwise it would be impossible to sweep away the 
large landed estates, destroy the old political order and, above 
all, the tsarist autocracy. The common interests of the proletariat 
and the peasantry, although contradictory and unstable, revealed 
themselves in precisely that element—the radical renewal of 
ownership — which in Western Europe between 1848 and 1871 
had been the source of irreconcilable divergence. The objective 
possibility of ‘the American path’ required prerequisites other 
than merely the given spontaneous course of economic 
development. Its realization required the political constitution 
of the peasantry, the revolutionary activity of the masses under 
the leadership of their vanguard—advanced elements of the 
working classes. It existed, in effect, in the form of a choice of 
path, as the ability of revolutionary elements among the people 
to undertake independent historical activity. Yet wherever the 
irreconcilable interests of the peasant and the landowner 
clashed, it existed as the sole possible alternative to the process 
of the pauperization of the countryside, the domination of 
semi-servile ‘labour dues’ and the painful adaptation of the 
landless peasant to the conditions of bourgeois progress. 

Characteristically, in contrast to Plekhanov and the Menshe- 
viks, Lenin did not require of theory that it predict the outcome 
of the ‘actual’ course of events. He realized that in an age of rev- 
olution, when everything is resolved by the open struggle of classes 
and parties, multiplied by the passions, intelligence and fantasy 
of millions, such an ‘objective’ prognosis loses any scientific 
meaning. Therefore his predictions are, strictly speaking, not 
about the ‘actual’, rigorously determined course of events, but 
only about the objectively possible. The future stands before him 
not as a pre-programmed schema, but as the totality of realistic 
alternatives, realistic in the sense that each of them corresponds 
to an objectively possible course of events. The development of 
the process is determined by the struggle of the classes and masses 
to realize one of these alternatives. Thus the task of the proleta- 
riat is, having understood the objective direction of the struggle, 
to make use of every possibility to achieve the victory of the op- 
timal variant. 

Here we come to the fundamental source of the irreconcilable 
differences between Lenin and the Bolsheviks on the one hand, 
and Plekhanov and the Mensheviks on the other (leaving aside 
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the differences between Plekhanov and the Mensheviks on a 
number of issues). This fundamental divergence consisted in a 
radically different understanding of the objective nature and 
character of the driving forces of the revolution in Russia. For 
Lenin, the revolution of the proletariat in a country such as 
Russia is more complex than the ‘simple’ resolution of the 
antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. More 
accurately, this antagonism is the focal point of various conflicts 
and social wars (for example, between the peasants and the 
landowners), taking place under capitalism. A far from 
unimportant question for the fate of socialism in the country 
and —at a wider level —for historical evolution as a whole is the 
question of who carries through these urgent social changes, and 
how: the proletariat and its party, taking with them the masses 
of the petty-bourgeois people, or the landowners and the 
bourgeoisie, directed by the liberals. The basic concept of 
Marxism, namely that the working class is able to liberate itself 
only if it liberates the whole of society —became, on the lips of 
Plekhanov and the Mensheviks, empty words, for they attributed 
this idea only to the conclusive stage of the liberation struggle of 
the working class, when the latter moves on to ‘its’ socialist 
revolution. In Lenin’s theory of revolution, this concept directed 
every step of Social-Democracy at each stage of the liberation 
struggle of the working class. 

The Russian revolution of 1905-1907 had the immediate task 
of bringing about bourgeois-democratic change. It was from this 
point of view that Lenin contrasted the landowning variant of 
capitalism (reactionary, burdened with vestiges of servility), and 
its democratic variant (the ‘farmer’ path of development). 
However, the means of resolving this task, ‘elementary’ from the 
point of view of world historical development, could no longer 
be the traditional means, and even less could it be elementary at 
the beginning of the 20th century. Russia could become 
democratic only by democratic means, that is by drawing the 
popular masses into the struggle. In the conditions of developed 
class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, this 
path of plebeian demolition of servility presented many 
unknown possibilities. To some extent the method by which the 
free development of capitalism was being achieved in Russia 
carried within it an anti-capitalist potential offering, in the 
context of the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolution, a 
hitherto unprecedented ‘transitional’ possibility. In 1905-1907, 
the immediate political tactic of Bolshevism did not yet include 
the possibility of a bourgeois-democratic revolution developing 
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into a proletarian-socialist revolution. Rather, it existed as a 
theoretical ‘dimension’ in Lenin’s concept of revolution. 

Nonetheless Lenin (as Marx and Engels in 1850) saw the main 
obstacle on the path to this successful development of the 
revolution from the first, bourgeois-democratic stage to the 
socialist stage as lying in the unwillingness of the entire 
prosperous and a considerable part of middle peasants to support 
proletarian power in its specific proletarian demands and 
measures. Concerning the prospects of the struggle, Lenin 
wrote: ‘This struggle would have been almost hopeless for the 
Russian proletariat alone and its defeat would have been as 
inevitable as the defeat of the German revolutionary party in 
1849-50, or of the French proletariat in 1871, had the European 
socialist proletariat not come to the assistance of the Russian 
proletariat. 

‘Thus, at this stage, the liberal bourgeoisie and the well-to-do 
peasantry (plus partly the middle peasantry) organize counter- 
revolution. The Russian proletariat plus the European proleta- 
riat organize revolution. 

‘In such conditions the Russian proletariat can win a second 
victory. The cause is no longer hopeless. The second victory will 
be the socialist revolution in Europe. 

‘The European workers will show us “how to do it”, and then 
together with them we shall bring about the socialist revolution.’ 

Such ideas are not merely fortuitous in Lenin’s works relating 
to the period of the first Russian revolution. At the Fourth 
(Unity) Congress of the RSDLP, when examining the question 
of guarantees against the restoration of the old order during a 
bourgeois revolution, he formulated his basic position as follows: 
‘The Russian revolution can achieve victory by its own efforts, 
but it cannot possibly hold and consolidate its gains by its own 
strength... After the complete victory of the democratic 
revolution the small proprietor will inevitably turn against the 
proletariat; and the sooner the common enemies of the 
proletariat and of the small proprietors, such as the capitalists, 
the landlords, the financial bourgeoisie, and so forth are 
overthrown, the sooner will this happen. Our democratic 
republic has no other reserve than the socialist proletariat in the 
West. And in this connection we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the classical bourgeois revolution in Europe, namely, the 
Great French Revolution of the eighteenth century, took place 
in an international situation that was entirely different from the 
one in which the Russian revolution is taking place. France at 
the end of the eighteenth century was surrounded by feudal and 
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semi-feudal states. Russia in the twentieth century, accomplish- 
ing her bourgeois revolution, is surrounded by countries in which 
the socialist proletariat stands fully prepared on the eve of the 
final battle with the bourgeoisie.”!! 

Not seeing as yet any real economic and political guarantee 
within the national framework against restoration, Lenin 
nonetheless directs all his effort to formulating in RSDLP 
programmes, and particularly the agrarian programme, ‘the 
maximum as regards guarantees against restoration’.’? 

At the Third Congress of the RSDLP it was decided to give 
energetic support to all the revolutionary demands of the peas- 
antry, up to and including the total confiscation of private, state, 
church, monasterial and crown lands. This decision by the Third 
Congress was recorded and supplemented in December 1905 at 
the Tammerfors Conference of Bolsheviks, while at the Fourth 
Congress of the RSDLP, Lenin presented a detailed agrarian 
programme containing a demand for the nationalization of the 
land, that is, the transfer of the land (under certain conditions) 
to the state. It was this slogan, in Lenin’s opinion, which would 
make it possible to carry through to the end both the agrarian 
revolution and the political revolution, would make it possible 
to achieve the maximum centralization of the revolutionary forces 
on a nation-wide scale. 

Nonetheless, while proposing the slogan of the nationaliza- 
tion of the land as a prerequisite of the development of the forth- 
coming bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist revol- 
ution, Lenin emphasized the purely bourgeois content of this 
measure in his works written during the period of the first Rus- 
sian revolution. From the economic point of view, he stated at 
the Fourth Congress of the party, nationalization would mean 
the free development of capitalism in the countryside: ‘Nation- 
alization means the abolition of absolute rent, a reduction in the 
price of grain, the maximum freedom for competition and the 
free penetration of capital into agriculture.’!3 From the political 
point of view, he emphasized in the work ‘The Agrarian Pro- 
gramme of Social-Democracy in the First Russian Revolution, 
1905-1907’, neither the victory of the Prussian, nor the victory of 
the American path in agriculture would as yet provide an exit to 
a radically new, purely proletarian form of state power: ‘Either 
outcome implies the development of capitalism and the oppress- 
ion of the proletariat, whether under a landlord monarchy with 
private ownership of land, or under a farmers’ republic, even with 
the nationalization of the land.’* Therefore, while defending the 
slogan of nationalization of a thorough-going and radical bour- 
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geois revolution, Lenin was not altering his basic schema. ‘And 
when we have done that, we shall see what are the further pros- 
pects; we shall see whether such a revolution is only the basis for 
a development of productive forces under capitalism at an Ameri- 
can speed, or whether it will become the prologue to a socialist 
revolution in the West.’ 

Only the growing second wave of bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, which took place during the First World War, made 
it possible to raise the agrarian question in Russia at a far 
broader, deeper and more immediate level than in 1905-1907. 
This proved possible thanks to the growing community of tasks 
facing a democratic and a socialist revolution in the context of 
the further development of both imperialism and also the 
material prerequisites of socialism. ‘Under these circumstances, 
the question of the nationalization of the land must inevitably 
be presented in a new way in the agrarian programme, namely: 
nationalization of the land is not only “the last word” of the 
bourgeois revolution, but also @ step towards socialism. The 
calamities due to the war cannot be combatted unless such steps 
are taken.’! 

What was the nature of the events which substantially changed 
the prospects both as regards a bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Russia developing into a socialist revolution, and for the world 
movement of the proletariat in general? 


At the Second Historical Turning Point 
from February to October 1917 


The course of events from February to October 1917 revealed 
that even a victorious bourgeois revolution was not able to create 
a class of totally free (i.e. from the vestiges of servility) peasants. 
Only when the agrarian revolution became an integral part of a 
proletarian revolution was it possible to carry through the most 
fundamental and urgent changes necessary in the country. 

It must also be remembered that the epoch of imperialism, 
and in particular involvement in an imperialist war, radically 
altered the socio-political situation in Russia. The solution of the 
agrarian question, like all other questions of democratic 
development in the country, proved by the course of events to be 
bound up with withdrawal from the war and revolutionary 
measures against the bourgeoisie. 

Russia had already been drawn into world capitalist relations 
during the imperialist war. The inclusion of the country within 
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the broader system of international relations left a quite 
particular mark upon the revolutionary processes occurring 
within it, accelerating the division of the class forces. But for the 
war, the country might have continued for years, even whole 
decades, without a revolution against the capitalists. However, 
the economic and political crisis which arose during the war and 
as a result of the war, dictated the need for immeasurably more 
radical changes than those undertaken until then. ‘The crisis is 
so profound, so widespread, of such vast world-wide scope, and 
so closely bound up with Capital itself, that the class struggle 
against Capital must inevitably assume the form of political 
supremacy by the proletariat and semi-proletariat. There is no 
other way out.’!” Given the national catastrophe threatening the 
country, revolutionary measures were necessary which, in their 
totality, meant a break with capitalism and a step towards 
socialism. There was no bourgeois path of reform that would 
resolve the crisis: not one reform, even the most radical, carried 
through with the agreement of the bourgeoisie was able to save 
Russia, bring it out of chaos. 

We devoted one chapter in this book to the turning point of 
1861. Now let us look at how events developed in the crucial year 
of 1917. 

The bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia in February 
1917 occurred very rapidly, with the insurgent people winning a 
telatively easy victory over tsarism. The old regime had totally 
discredited itself in the eyes of the nation, and a war which had 
nothing in common with the interests of the people had revol- 
utionized the army. On 23-26 February, spontaneous disturban- 
ces provoked by food shortages merged with a proletarian strike 
and large political demonstrations, which developed into an up- 
rising against tsarism. On 27-28 February, the 170 thousand men 
of the Petrograd garrison went over to the side of the insurgents. 
On 28 February, the railway telegraph transmitted the news that 
autocracy had been overthrown in the capital. This news sent 
shock waves through the entire country. In the first week follow- 
ing the victory of the revolution in Petrograd, the old power was 
overthrown in Moscow and most of the large cities of Russia. On 
the night of 2-3 March, Nicholas II abdicated from the throne in 
favour of his brother Mikhail. On 3 March, Mikhail renounced 
the throne. 

Immediately following the February Revolution, the situation 
in Russia was extremely complex. The revolution achieved 
different levels of progress in different spheres of social life, and 
the masses, now taking an extremely active part in political life, 
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were still insufficiently politically conscious. The revolution 
resolved some of the tasks of a bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and in certain respects went even further, but it left other, very 
important issues still unresolved. It left untouched one of the 
fundamental issues vital to its own survival—the agrarian 
question—while, in resolving the main question of political 
power, it had not only brought about the overthrow of the 
autocracy and the transfer of power to the bourgeoisie, but had 
gone considerably further, to the creation of organs of the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry in the form of Soviets. 

The millions who made up the masses, now involved in politi- 

cal life but without experience of politics, saw the events of the 
February Revolution as the birth of the kingdom of universal 
‘brotherhood’, ‘democracy’ and ‘freedom’. These illusions of the 
class peace were encouraged and supported by bourgeois, and in 
particular by Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary, propagan- 
da. Even after these events, Russia continued to be involved in 
the world imperialist war, which the leaders of the bourgeoisie 
and the conciliators attempted to present as a war ‘to defend the 
revolution’. To begin with, the masses believed this deception: 
the idea of revolutionary defence emerged, which became one 
of the main obstacles blocking the further development of the 
revolutionary process. 

The demands ‘peace’, ‘bread’, ‘land’, and the slogan ‘All Power 
to the Soviets!’, with which Lenin from the very beginning linked 
the possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism, became the 
basic slogans of Bolshevik propaganda. A whole range of specific 
circumstances made a peaceful transition to socialism the only 
possible path to follow at that time. After the February Revol- 
ution, Russia became ‘the freest country in the world among those 
at war’, the country with ‘the maximum of legality’. Russia was 
free of intervention from without, while within the country there 
was no oppression of the masses by the ruling classes. Weapons 
were in the hands not of these classes, but of soldiers and wor- 
kers. ‘So long as the government has not started war, our propa- 
ganda remains peaceful,’'* wrote Lenin at that time. 

Arguing the possibility and necessity of developing the revol- 
ution peacefully, Lenin repeatedly refers to the existence of a 
dual power in Russia. Alongside the bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment there was also a revolutionary government of a new 
kind—the Soviets, which expressed the will of the majority of 
workers and peasants. ‘Such Soviets already exist; they have been 
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everyone, even by the capitalist government, as a semi-govern- 
ment.’!? In Russia there was no group, no class which could op- 
pose the power of the Soviets. It was the Soviet-based organiza- 
tion of power which, freeing the people to some extent from the 
yoke of the capitalists, ‘provides liberty and order together with 
the possibility of a peaceful and gradual transition to socialism’.” 
Lenin believed that the peaceful path could be realized through 
the transfer of all power to the Soviets and as ‘a peaceful policy 
shift within the same organizations’.?! 

The idea of the peaceful development of the revolution 
proved, however, to be unrealizable for a number of reasons. The 
masses became increasingly discontent with the policy of the 
bourgeois Provisional Government, which did not wish to take 
Russia out of the imperialist war, failed to resolve the agrarian 
and nationalities’ questions, and was unable to deal effectively 
with economic collapse and food shortage. The country was on 
the brink of civil war. On the one hand, there were spontaneous 
demonstrations of mass discontent in Petrograd (20-21 April 
and 3-4 July), while on the other, the bourgeoisie was also 
moving towards civil war, as was shown by the military coup of 
5-9 July, when power came into the hands of the 
counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie in the form of a military 
clique composed of the top-ranking army commanders who 
seized Petrograd, and also by the military conspiracy led by 
General Kornilov at the end of August 1917. 

A fatal role was also played by the conciliatory policy of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who had failed to 
grasp the real situation. The reason was that the leaders of the 
Mensheviks continued in their former doctrinaire proposition 
that the overthrow of tsarism at the level of economic and 
political development then achieved in Russia meant the 
establishment of the foundations of the bourgeois order for a 
long historical period. After the February Revolution they saw 
the alliance with the bourgeoisie as the sole means of 
consolidating the gains of the revolution, as the guarantee of 
success in the struggle against a possible counter-revolution and 
the ‘anarchy’ of the masses, which might undermine the 
‘constructive work’. This same proposition was fully accepted by 
the Socialist-Revolutionary leaders, who had _ theoretically 
always believed that a purely socialist revolution was possible in 
semi-servile, autocratic Russia, but who were now suddenly 
convinced that the forces of ‘democracy’ were ‘not sufficiently 
mature’ for this task. 

It is true that an alliance with the bourgeoisie was rarely pro- 
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claimed by the leaders of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revol- 
utionaries. The idea of a bloc with the bourgeoisie was concealed 
behind vague phrases about ‘free Russia’, ‘popular victory’, and 
slogans to rally ‘all the living forces of the country’, the ranks of 
‘revolutionary democracy’, ‘the people’, etc. Lenin described this 
phraseology as the resurgence of the long-since bankrupt idea of 
‘supra-class’ socialism, the ideas of Blancism, that is, as the in- 
troduction of forms of revolutionary consciousness already seem- 
ingly outdated by previous revolutions. 

The idea of a bloc between petty-bourgeois conciliators and 
the bourgeoisie did not remain simply an idea, but was soon 
implemented in practical measures. It was the formation of just 
such a bloc in the first months of the revolution which made it 
impossible at this stage (from April to July 1917) to carry through 
the Bolshevik slogan ‘All Power to the Soviets!’, that is, to take 
the peaceful path to socialism, although such a development of 
events was perfectly feasible. 

Following the suppression of the Kornilov putsch (at the be- 
ginning of September 1917), when the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks decided ‘not to participate in a government 
together with the Cadets’,” and shifted slightly to the left, an- 
other small chance of pursuing a peaceful! path reappeared. How- 
ever, the conciliatory tendency quickly won the upper hand among 
the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

In September 1917, there was a sharp and major shift in 
Lenin’s thinking, albeit prepared for by the whole of his previous 
analysis of revolutionary events: “The Bolsheviks must assume 
power’; ‘the problem of the seizure of power by the Soviets is 
that of a successful uprising’™; if the government of Kerensky 
were not overthrown by the proletariat and the soldiers in the 
near future it would have to be admitted that the revolution had 
perished. The question of an uprising was placed on the agenda: 
‘History has made the military question now the fundamental 
political question.’> 

Given the approach of a proletarian coup, ‘old’ questions 
presented themselves anew, and above all the agrarian question. 
Lenin wrote that the old formulation of the question about Popu- 
lism and peasant democracy was already inadequate in the 
changed circumstances. The peasant party, the Socialist-Revol- 
utionaries, had betrayed the interests of the peasants and broken 
with democracy. ‘They represent a minority of well-to-do farmers 
rather than the mass of the peasant poor. They are leading the 
peasants to an alliance with the capitalists, i.e., to subordination 
to them, rather than to an alliance with the workers.’ The poor 
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peasantry is looking for a solution along the path indicated by 
the proletariat. Therefore it was already incorrect to limit one- 
self to exposing the slogans of ‘socialization of land’, ‘equalized 
land tenure’, ‘a ban on hired labour’, etc., as simply intellectual 
phrases. The war had intensified to an unprecedented level the 
contradictions within agriculture, the old formula had acquired 
anew content. ‘A ban on hired labour’ had previously been mere- 
ly an empty phrase of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. ‘In the 
light of today, it means something different: the millions of peas- 
ant poor say in their 242 mandates that they want hired labour 
abolished but do not know how to do it... We know that this can 
be done only in alliance with the workers, under their leadership, 
against the capitalists...’2” 

The peasants wish to retain small-scale land tenure, equalize 
it, and have periodic redistribution. Not a single intelligent 
socialist, Lenin emphasized in 1917, would break with them 
because of this: ‘.. provided the proletariat rules centrally, provided 
political power is taken over by the proletariat, the rest will come 
by itself, as a result of “force of example”, prompted by 
experience.’ 

Not only the agrarian question, but all the other questions 
relating to the democratic development of Russia — withdrawal 
from the war, the ending of economic collapse, the nationalities’ 
question, etc.—were, in the context of the imperialist war and 
the revolutionary situation of 1917, linked to the question of the 
seizure of power by the proletariat and the expropriation of 
large-scale capital. In this sense the October socialist revolution 
signified the implementation of the ‘primacy’ of the interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the people over the narrowly 
selfish interests of the bourgeoisie and landowners. In 
overthrowing the rule of the bourgeoisie, the revolution cut 
through with one blow the main roots of backwardness in the 
country — not only the vestiges of servility in the countryside, but 
also the domination of large-scale conservative capital in 
economics, in the political life of the country. Having carried 
through the transfer of land to the peasants, having wrenched 
the mass of the population from under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie, the proletariat ensured its own victory in a highly 
complex situation. Untying the tight historical ‘knot’ proved 
Possible only by proletarian revolution, only by a break with 
capitalism. In effect, the main reason for the socialist rev- 
olution of 1917 in Russia was the impossibility of resolving the 
urgent problems facing the country by bourgeois-landowner 
development. 
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The choice of the moment for advancing the slogan of an im- 
mediate armed uprising was an example of Lenin’s ‘concrete ana- 
lysis of a concrete situation’, an example of the comprehensive 
review of all the external and internal factors of a proletarian 
revolution whose purpose was to put an end to the policy of the 
counter-revolutionary Provisional Government and the concil- 
iation of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. “The 
Central Committee recognizes that the international position of 
the Russian revolution (the revolt in the German navy, which is 
an extreme manifestation of the growth throughout Europe of 
the world socialist revolution; the threat of peace by the imper- 
ialists with the object of strangling the revolution in Russia) as 
well as the military situation (the indubitable decision of the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie and Kerensky and Co. to surrender Petrograd 
to the Germans), and the fact that the proletarian party has gained 
a majority in the Soviets —all this, taken in conjunction with the 
peasant revolt and the swing of popular confidence towards our 
Party (the elections in Moscow), and, finally, the obvious prep- 
arations being made for a second Kornilov revolt (the withdra- 
wal of troops from Petrograd, the dispatch of Cossacks to Petro- 
grad, the encircling of Minsk by Cossacks, etc.) —all this places 
the armed uprising on the order of the day.’” 

The date of 25 October (7 November) 1917 when the armed 
uprising in Petrograd prepared by the Bolsheviks overthrew 
the power of the Provisional Government, became a turning 
point of history. The establishment of socialism began on the 
territory of a vast country. The Soviets created by popular in- 
itiative and won by the Bolsheviks from the conciliators, be- 
came the basis of a new political order throughout Russia. “The 
task of creating the political power was an extremely easy one 
because the masses had created the skeleton, the basis of this 
power.’ The triumphal victory of the proletariat and its allies 
in the October Revolution was ensured by the consistent 
struggle of the Bolsheviks to win the masses, by skilful warfare 
against the bourgeois-monarchic counter-revolutionary forces, 
who had lost their last support among the people, and by the 
policy of isolating the conciliators from the people. No one, 
however genial, could have foreseen at the beginning of the 
century that the world chain of capitalism would break in Rus- 
sia (a country of ‘middling to weak’ capitalist development), 
and not in the developed West-European countries. In this 
sense, the course of historical development was to some extent 
unexpected for Kautsky, and for Plekhanov and for Lenin. 
However, the nature of this ‘unexpectedness’ in this given in- 
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stance was quite different. Only history could supply the 
answer to the question of whether a country in which the pre- 
requisites for the creation of a socialist economy and society 
had still not fully matured was capable of carrying through a 
socialist revolution. It is also significant, however, that Lenin 
went consciously forward to meet the positive answer given by 
history —in his concept of two paths of agrarian development 
(the ‘Prussian’ and the ‘American’), in his theory of the devel- 
opment of a bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist 
revolution, in his discovery of the law of uneven economic and 
political development under imperialism, in his substantiation 
of the possibility of the victory of socialism in one country, 
etc.,—while the propositions of Kautsky’s ‘orthodoxy’ and the 
formulae of Menshevism excluded in principle the very possi- 
bility of a positive answer. 

In 1923, replying to the Menshevist pedants, Lenin argued that 
it was said that Russia lacked the objective prerequisites for a 
socialist revolution, and that such a revolution was therefore 
‘unlawful’ from the point of view of the fundamental postulates 
of Marxism. ‘But what if the situation, which drew Russia into 
the imperialist world war that involved every more or less 
influential West-European country and made her a witness of 
the eve of the revolutions maturing or partly already begun in 
the East, gave rise to circumstances that put Russia and her 
development in a position which enabled us to achieve precisely 
that combination of a “peasant war” with the working-class 
movement suggested in 1856 by no less a Marxist than Marx 
himself as a possible prospect for Prussia? 

‘What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by 
stimulating the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, 
offered us the opportunity to create the fundamental requisites 
of civilization in a different way from that of the West-European 
countries? Has that altered the general line of development of 
world history? Has that altered the basic relations between the 
basic classes of all the countries that are being, or have been, 
drawn into the general course of world history? 

‘If a definite level of culture is required for the building of 
socialism (although nobody can say just what that definite “level 
of culture” is, for it differs in every West-European country), why 
cannot we begin by first achieving the prerequisites for that 
definite level of culture in a revolutionary way, and then, with the 
aid of the workers’ and peasants’ government and the Soviet 
System, proceed to overtake the other nations?’>! 


Consolidating the Results of the October Revolution 


Advance along the new path, as was shown in the first years of 
the existence of the Soviet state, when the results of the October 
Revolution had to be consolidated, required further theoretical 
investigation. The victory of the socialist revolution in Russia 
had been made possible and accelerated, from the point of view 
of external factors, by world war, prolonged conflict among the 
imperialist states, which prevented them from creating a single 
counter-revolutionary front and led to an_ increasingly 
revolutionary mood in these countries themselves. From the 
point of view of internal factors, the victory of a proletarian 
revolution in a country of peasant small-holders such as Russia 
was assisted by the existence of large-scale capitalist industry and 
a revolutionary proletariat, growing popular discontent 
provoked by the war, the acute agrarian and nationalities’ 
problems, the existence of a united revolutionary party with a 
powerful theory, able to select the correct slogans of struggle and 
use the Soviets established by the creative initiative of the masses 
as the basis of the new state power. However, although the 
Bolsheviks had correctly assessed the basic external and internal 
factors of the revolution in 1917, unforeseen ‘details’ then began 
to reveal themselves: the path of revolution proved to be far less 
simple and direct than it had appeared in theory.” 

The European proletariat was unable to give direct 
revolutionary support to the Russian proletariat, although its 
opposition to intervention weakened the external threat hanging 
over the young Soviet state. Inside Russia, three years of bitter 
civil war completed the exhaustion of the national economy and 
led to the collapse of industry and the unemployment of a 
considerable section of the proletariat. By 1921, large numbers 
of the peasants, who had been given land by the Soviet 
Government and had supported that government during the civil 
war, revealed discontent with the system of extraordinary 
coercive economic measures under ‘war communism’, and above 
all with the system of food requisitioning, the confiscation 
without compensation from the peasant not only of food surplus, 
but even of a part of his necessary supply. These measures had 
been absolutely necessary to save the country in wartime, but 
were unsuitable for restoring and improving its economy after 
the war. The peasants had accepted requisitioning during the 
civil war; more, they had actively supported the proletariat in its 
struggle against bourgeois and landowner counter-revolution (a- 
military-political form of the alliance of the working class and 
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the peasantry). However, the Bolsheviks were unable to bring 
about the economic alliance of the proletariat and the peasantry 
during the civil war. The prerequisites, the conditions of such an 
alliance still had to be found, while taking into account the 
variegated structure of the national economy and the widespread 
discontent among the peasantry. No one could foresee 
theoretically an alliance of the proletariat and the peasantry on 
the basis of free trade and commodity circulation, nor the 
acceptance by a proletarian state — within specific confines and 
on specific conditions—of state capitalism and small-scale 
private enterprise, foresee such a curious combination of 
elements of the past and the future in the transitional period. 
However, it was precisely this variant discovered by the 
Bolshevik party which not only made it possible to emerge from 
the crisis situation of 1921, but also to indicate the main lines of 
progress forward. 

Thanks to the fact that the basic calculation made by the 
Bolsheviks in 1917 had been correct, to the fact that they looked 
fearlessly at the dangers facing them in 1921 and confronted 
them, making the necessary corrections to their calculations, it 
proved possible to formulate a new economic policy in the 
difficult conditions of 1921, to maintain the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in a country in which the peasant population was in 
the majority, to ensure continuing, although slower, circuitous 
advance, and to lay the foundations of socialist heavy industry 
and large-scale collective agriculture. 

NEP (New Economic Policy) was remarkable in the boldness 
of its conception and the skill of its implementation. It was also 
a Strategic revision with enormous consequences (and not only 
for Russia), a deliberately ‘planned’ policy of temporarily 
slowing down the rate of social change in order to preserve, given 
the ‘discrepancy between our economic “forces” and our 
political strength’,*> the dictatorship of the proletariat, and then 
move on to ‘fitting’ the economic to the political. ‘Economically 
and politically,’ wrote Lenin, ‘NEP makes it fully possible for us 
to lay the foundations of socialist economy.” 

The historical task which the bourgeois revolutions had never 
carried through, namely consolidating the fruits of popular 
victory in the interests of the people, thereby preventing an 
inexorable ‘slide back’ to a restoration (to whatever degree and 
in whatever form) of the old order, was carried through by the 
proletarian revolution in the course of NEP. 

Two major problems were successfully resolved by the 
Bolsheviks in the course of the three Russian revolutions at the 
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beginning of the 20th century — the problem of drawing the bulk 
of the small-holding peasantry into the tasks of the proletarian 
revolution, of an alliance between the working class and the 
peasantry—the main problem in preparing a proletarian 
revolution in a country dominated by the petty bourgeoisie and 
peasantry; and the problem of dealing decisively with the 
manifestation of anti-socialist petty-bourgeois sentiments, a 
problem of vital importance for a proletarian revolution in a 
petty-bourgeois and peasant country. ‘If we do not (resolve these 
problems. — Tr.),’ warned Lenin in 1921, ‘we shall slide down as 
the French Revolution did. This is inevitable, and we must not 
let ourselves be misled by phrases and excuses.’* 

Let us look at the flexible and diverse measures taken by the 
Bolshevik power which the Jacobin power did not implement 
and could not have implemented in the France of the 18th cen- 
tury. These included: consolidating the unity of the revolution- 
ary party; abolishing the excessive war-time centralization, which 
‘developed a tendency to turn the party into a bureaucracy di- 
vorced from the masses’, and simultaneously waging battle against 
any syndicalist and anarchic deviations which might have led to 
‘the subordination of the party to extra-party sentiments’; draw- 
ing up the GOELRO (the State Commission for the Electrifica- 
tion of Russia) project—a plan for the construction of the ma- 
terial basis of socialism; drawing up a plan for cooperation in 
order to facilitate the transition from individual farming to col- 
lective agriculture ‘by means that are the simplest, easiest and 
most acceptable to the peasant’; viewing the trade unions as 
schools of communism, a school which would gradually draw the 
millions who made up the masses into the management of the 
national economy and the state; beginning systematic, long-term 
work to improve the entire state apparatus and, finally, launch- 
ing a widespread cultural revolution on the basis of the socio-pol- 
itical revolution. ‘...In our country the political and social revol- 
ution preceded the cultural revolution, that very cultural revol- 
ution which nevertheless now confronts us.’>’ That is how Lenin 
described the specifics of the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism in relatively backward Russia. 

Completing the formulation of his conception of the three 
Russian revolutions, Lenin presented a number of extremely 
important theoretical postulates, and concluded that ‘while the 
development of world history as a whole follows general laws it 
is by no means precluded, but, on the contrary, presumed, that 
certain periods of development may display peculiarities in 
either the form or the sequence of this development’, and that 
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‘variations of the customary historical sequence’ are both 
permissible and possible. 

These variations could be summed up by saying that Russian 
capitalism was far from having created the necessary material 
and cultural basis for building socialism (not to speak of the con- 
siderable destruction which occurred during the imperialist and 
civil war). Thus, in Russia, as Lenin indicated, it was ‘immeasur- 
ably more easy ... to start’ but ‘more difficult ... to continue the 
revolution’ than in more developed capitalist countries. There- 
fore, after the revolution it would be necessary ‘with the aid of 
the workers’ and peasants’ government and the Soviet system, ... 
to overtake the other nations’. The consequences of delayed 
bourgeois development in Russian society made themselves felt 
during the building of socialism. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


THE LESSONS OF REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE 
IN RUSSIA AND THE MODERN DAY 


Major historical phenomena—and such was the Russian 
revolutionary tradition presented to the reader in this book —do 
not simply fade into the past. Such phenomena reveal certain 
typical features of world development which are repeated at 
subsequent, new stages. On the other hand, these phenomena 
introduce such far-reaching change into the course of world 
events that their effect is still felt many decades later. Finally, 
such phenomena contain a wealth of historical experience, the 
assimilation of which may be of assistance in many respects to 
present and future generations in their continuing struggle for 
the social renewal of mankind, a struggle which has today 
become world-wide in the true sense of the term. 

Let us begin with a few typical features of the Russian revol- 
utionary tradition which have a universal character. The British 
historian Isaiah Berlin, presenting to the English-speaking reader 
the book Roots of Revolution by the Italian historian Franco Ven- 
turi, attempted in his preface to define as typical of any revol- 
utionary movement the utopian, eschatological nature of revol- 
utionary consciousness in general, which supposedly has no real 
roots in the surrounding world, but which attracts its followers 
by enticing chimera, utopias of ‘paradise on earth’ doomed to re- 
main utopias and never to become reality.' In our opinion, the 
actual Russian tradition enables us to speak not of one but of two 
types of revolutionary consciousness. 
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Types of Revolutionary Consciousness 


Among the various contradictions and variations in the 
revolutionary tradition in Russia (as, moreover, in any country), 
one can identify two trends, two types of revolutionary 
consciousness which run through its history. We will label them 
utopianism and realism. These labels are conditional insofar as 
the proposed definition of these terms differs from the common 
meaning of the words and requires explanation. Utopianism, for 
example, is usually associated with thinkers who write about 
projects and chimera which are unfeasible. In fact social 
utopianism is, as a rule, not without a basis in reality: it 
corresponds to certain social requirements and exerts a certain 
influence on minds and events. Utopianism constitutes a specific 
form of social activity independently of the degree of influence 
it exerts or the extent to which the results it achieves correspond 
to the initial intentions. More than this, social utopias are 
sometimes realized, although it is precisely then that their 
limitations as variants of social development are revealed. In 
exactly the same way, realism in our sense of the term is by no 
means synonymous with political ‘pragmatism’ or any similar 
concepts. It means rather the ‘organic nature’ of revolutionary 
activity and revolutionary thought. 

We will now try to outline the types of consciousness we have 
identified. The utopian begins, as does the realist, with 
awareness of social injustice, the objective social need for 
revolutionary change. The utopian, however, is so seized by this 
awareness that it becomes dominant, and his perception of the 
surrounding world becomes unidimensional. The past can only 
be pitied, the present is found intolerable, and salvation lies only 
in the future. ‘There, across seas of sorrow, lies a land sunny and 
unspoiled.’ In order to arrive in this future one must pass through 
purification, revolution. Revolution is a major surgical 
Operation, a radical destruction of existing structures, a kind of 
crossing the Rubicon. Revolution not merely permits but 
actually requires violence, and the more the better. The utopian 
supports this not out of any personal cruelty, but out of 
conviction: a radically new social order can only be built if the 
old society is destroyed to its foundations. Maximalism in the 
aims leads to maximalism in the means. 

The realist, on the other hand, is characterized by a balanced 
perception of reality. He knows that the future does not arise out 
of nothing, but out of the past and the present. Revolution is not 
a leap into an ideal system, but merely a means of accelerating 
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social progress, which had been advancing before the revolution, 
and will not end after the revolution. The aim of revolution is 
the emancipation of social forces, primarily in the political 
sphere, in order to achieve broader social justice corresponding 
to the potential of social development achieved. As in a skilful 
surgical operation, a revolution requires not merely that 
diseased tissue be removed, but also that healthy tissue not be 
damaged. Therefore the realist, while not against the use of 
violence, which is necessary and inevitable in any revolution, 
seeks to reduce it to the minimum. He realizes that violence is a 
two-edged sword, possesses a dangerous momentum which can 
inflict serious damage on the entire social organism (economic 
links, cultural traditions, etc.) and can also lead to the 
deformation of revolutionary ideas and ideals themselves. 

For the utopian, it is the subjective factors of human activity 
which are in the forefront. As soon as an individual or group of 
individuals has certain intents, feelings and aspirations, as soon 
as this individual or group is given freedom of choice, then there 
exists a sufficient basis and potential for remaking the world. 
Will to act—this is, in essence, his main argument. Utopian 
consciousness cannot, of course, ignore reality. However, 
everything in that reality which contradicts his plans and 
intentions is seen as so many obstacles, ‘resistance of the 
material’ which can and must be overcome. If this does not work, 
revolutionary impatience follows. We have already quoted 
Andrei Zhelyabov’s view that history ‘must be pushed’. ‘Pushing’ 
not only presupposes the use of special and extraordinary 
methods, but also only a small number of ‘pushers’ — otherwise 
there would be no need to ‘push’. The revolutionary spirit of the 
utopian is elitist. Hence the emphasis on ‘critically thinking 
individuals’, hence the cult of revolutionary organization, whose 
unity and mobility are to compensate for the narrowness of the 
revolutionary ranks. 

The realist does not deny subjective factors in the social struggle 
or historical progress as such. However, he also realizes that the 
subjective efforts of individuals or groups can prove successful 
only if they are based on objective laws and trends in historical 
movement. These laws and trends are nothing other than the sum 
total of activity by large masses of people, social classes, and also 
many generations. A revolution which is not ‘built in’ to the ob- 
jective trends of social development is doomed to failure. A rev- 
olution which does not acquire conscious mass support, which 
has not been prepared for by various objective prerequisites, is 
the equivalent of a premature birth. Therefore, however import- 
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ant the role of the revolutionary vanguard, revolution can only, 
by its very nature, be the result of mass effort. 

It is interesting to note that romantic activism, the cult of the 
subjective, is quite often combined in utopian consciousness with 
an exceptionally mechanistic view of the world. However, this 
combination appears unexpected only at first glance. The 
utopian has decided — easy to say! — to bring society to the ideally 
harmonious condition. He cherishes the smallest detail of his 
project and seeks to supervise each step in its realization, to 
prevent any deviations from the plan. However, this involves 
seeing society (often unconsciously, implicitly) as some kind of 
mechanical aggregate, a collection of elements which can be 
manipulated, in which one or other detail can be changed, within 
which one or other spring can be pressed, which can be destroyed 
and recreated. Therefore the utopian revolutionary very 
easily —particularly after a revolution—becomes a_ utopian 
bureaucrat. Here is the source of the utopian tendency towards 
reglamentation of everything everywhere, including the actions 
of his closest comrades-in-arms, his intolerance of any other 
point of view which does not coincide with his own opinion. How 
can it be otherwise, when only he has the key to the solution of 
all social problems, and when the slightest deviation may ruin 
everything, close to mankind the road to the social ‘happy 
ending’. The utopian is undemocratic by very nature of his 
understanding of the world, even if he is not personally 
ambitious. If, in addition, he happens to be ambitious, then he 
may well become ‘revolutionary dictator’. 

For the realist, society is not a mechanism which someone may 
drive or break, but an organism which grows, ails, ages, regener- 
ates, etc., independently, according to its own internal laws. To 
understand these laws, to act in accord with them, to actively pro- 
mote growth and oppose stagnation is one thing, to be the legis- 
lator is another. No one man, not even the most outstanding, can 
be given absolute control over social affairs, if only because his- 
torical progress is the result of combined work, of the activity of 
many, of all. From the point of view of the realist, the concept of 
‘dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s’ of future development is mis- 
taken in principle, not to mention attempts to regulate or har- 
ness it. The maximum to which the realist aspires is to assist the 
all-round development of social activity, to facilitate it by means 
of appropriate economic, political, legal and cultural measures. 
In the course of a revolution it is necessary to establish that sys- 
tem of social administration which, while carrying out the regu- 
latory functions necessary for the whole of society, will simulta- 
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neously not impede the mass participation of citizens in public 
life but, on the contrary, promote it. The realist is convinced that 
in the course of such revolutionary changes, in the process of so- 
cial and political renewal, a role will be found for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of society, including also for him- 
self, who expresses the aspirations of this overwhelming majority. 

In effect, the utopian is equally unable to anticipate subsequent 
development of events, to produce convincing proofs of the fea- 
sibility of his social projects. However, if he nonetheless insists 
upon them, even describes them in detail, this simply means that 
he believes in them. Here yet another feature is revealed which 
distinguishes utopian from realist consciousness — the concealed 
religious psychology of utopianism. It is not religious in the di- 
rect sense of the word. On the contrary, the utopian revolution- 
ary is usually an atheist, and his arguments appear superficially 
scientific. However, he psychologically still requires to believe 
(even to believe in the postulate of the non-existence of God!), 
and seeks to perceive certain propositions as incontrovertibly 
true, endowed with absolute and universal validity. Previous re- 
ligious convictions are replaced in the utopian’s mind with 
others — science, progress, socialism, the people, revolution, etc., 
but the type of a believing consciousness remains and, moreover, 
without him himself being aware of it. The deeper this religious 
psychology, the more authoritarian the utopian, the more evi- 
dent his conceptual intolerance, the more noticeable the discrep- 
ancy between his super-revolutionary slogans and his actual anti- 
democratic behaviour. 

In contrast, the consciousness of the realist has already under- 
gone that radical change in outlook in which the need to believe 
gives way to an orientation on knowledge and scientific fact. He 
does not trust either emotion or intuition, but requires factual 
confirmation, argued proofs, convincing conclusions. If there is 
something he does not understand, he admits it and is prepared 
to continue to examine the problem. If revolutionary practice 
should demand of him an answer to some new and still unclear 
situation, he turns not to intuition but to his conscience. This ap- 
proach to reality, which combines theoretical concepts with their 
verification in revolutionary practice, ‘works’ wonderfully on his 
ideals of genuine democracy and socialism, for he comes to real- 
ize that no one can ever possess absolute, ultimate knowledge of 
the truth, and that the truth must be sought, errors corrected and 
knowledge advanced by all in democratic competition of opinion 
and practical test. 

Finally, the utopian and realist can be distinguished at the 
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human level in terms of the humane content of their views and 
activity. The utopian is undoubtedly filled with indignation at the 
existing social injustice, and constantly speaks of love for men, 
for humanity. However, this feeling is abstract and directed ex- 
clusively towards the future. It is a love for a ‘distant’ neighbour. 
As for contemporary neighbours, the people living with him, they 
evoke in the utopian at best a feeling of pity, of compassion. 
Therefore love for a ‘distant’ neighbour not only does not ex- 
clude lack of love for immediate neighbours, but even presup- 
poses it, an exception being made solely for a few close compan- 
ions, that is, fellow-utopians who alone are recognized as being 
truly ‘people of the future’. The rest are merely raw material to 
be processed, sorted and prepared for the new society. 

The logic of the realist is the reverse: if the ability to love one’s 
immediate neighbours is lacking, then there can be no love for 
‘distant’ neighbours. If the life of present generations is merely 
sacrificed to that of future generations, then there will be no 
future. Love does not grow out of hatred. Therefore a humane 
orientation is natural for the realist at every stage in the 
revolutionary struggle, as also after the revolution. 

These ‘word portraits’ of the two types of revolutionary 
consciousness are, of course, both simplified and deliberately 
exaggerated. In reality they rarely appeared in their pure form, 
but were mixed together in the world view of one and the same 
revolutionary thinker. Moreover, we should mention one other 
fact of cardinal importance: the proportion of utopianism and 
realism in revolutionary thought and action alters sharply with 
the appearance of Marxism —a scientific revolutionary theory 
which offers (potentially) a completely new perspective for the 
solution of urgent social questions. Nonetheless, the utopian and 
realist trends in the revolutionary tradition are, in our opinion, 
very important for understanding both the world revolutionary 
movement, and the Russian liberation movement, its ideological 
contradictions, its stages, zig-zags and practical outcomes, 
including, of course, the Marxist stage. 

On reviewing the history of this tradition one can say that rev- 
olutionary utopianism manifested itself in Russia in a variety of 
forms. It appears in Pestel’s ‘Russian Law’, with its symbiosis of 
republicanism and monarchism, of democracy and paternalism, 
love of freedom and rigorous, centralized-bureaucratic regula- 
tion. Paradoxically, he himself, one of the leaders of the Decem- 
brist movement — a secret and conspiratorial organization — pro- 
posed that all secret societies be forbidden in the future! It ap- 
pears in the primitive radicalism of the proclamation ‘Young 
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Russia’ in the early 1860’s (Zaichnevsky and Argiropulo), which 
first advanced the principle, ‘he who is not with us is against us’. 
It appears in the Nechayev movement, with its specific revol- 
utionary conspiratorial terrorism, and proposed enforced egali- 
tarianism, of which Marx and Engels said: ‘What a beautiful model 
of barrack-room communism!”? 

Utopianism was particularly characteristic of Populism. The 
modern Greek historian Kostas Vergopoulos happily defined 
the Populist outlook as ‘a challenge to the objective world and 
unshakable faith in the unlimited possibility of giving a new 
meaning to existing forms’.? It was no accident that the leading 
schools of Populism were subjective sociology and economic 
romanticism. The theory of avoiding the bourgeois path of 
development, Bakunin’s anarchism, the ‘going to the people’ 
and terrorism were all to some degree or other inspired by 
utopian aspirations. They were characterized by a love for the 
people, reverence before them which at times went as far as 
adoration, and which in many Populists was combined with the 
idea of ‘patronage’ over the people, the idea of ‘pushing’ them 
towards a radical restructuring of their life in the name of their 
own interests, which they themselves could not yet cognize. 

This combination of utopianism and realism was most vividly 
displayed in one of the variants of Populism — conspiracy (Jaco- 
binism, Blanquism). We might recall a typical statement by 
Tkachev, who believed that even after a revolution the radical 
party must continue to act ‘only by force’, it must ‘introduce its 
destructive-revolutionary activity into the very heart of peasant 
life...’* In bourgeois historiography, among Russian historians 
and Sovietologists, Berdyayev’s theory of the link between 
Tkachev and Lenin is still very popular, an erroneous approach 
dictated primarily by a non-scientific, anti-communist aim. To 
draw a link between Tkachev and Stalin, however, would be, in 
certain respects, quite accurate. We cannot here claim to provide 
a detailed analysis of the complex and painful topic of Stalin and 
his times. Nonetheless, at the methodological level it is import- 
ant to analyze this phenomenon and identify its objective histori- 
cal and social roots. The Stalinist conception and its correspond- 
ing methods of building socialism can be understood, in our opi- 
nion, in the context of the long pre-October tradition of 
revolutionary utopianism. Nor, as we have already said, did this 
emerge from nowhere. It was a continuation of the contradic- 
tions of bourgeois development in a country of the second eche- 
lon of world capitalism, where the political culture (or, more ac- 
curately, lack of culture) of despotism, bureaucratic authorita- 
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rianism, had penetrated so deeply into social relations that it was 
to be found even in the psychology of revolutionaries. Revol- 
tionary utopianism also had a social base in Russia, in the grad- 
ually increasing contingent of declassed elements, of socially and 
culturally ‘rootless’ people inclined to radical slogans of univer- 
sal ‘egalitarianism’ and at the same time easily manipulated, as 
ready to engage in blind destruction as they were to engage in 
blind obedience. 

However, alongside the utopian trend and despite it, there 
also existed at every stage of the liberation movement a mature, 
realistic revolutionary spirit which essentially had its origins in 
the work of the first Russian revolutionary, Radishchev. It was 
this trend which produced the most fruitful elaboration of rev- 
olutionary theory and which corrected the extremes of utopian 
subjectivism. The representatives of the realistic trend were char- 
acterized by their sober approach to reality, their desire to find 
the optimal and, most importantly, humane solutions to the prob- 
lems facing the liberation struggle in Russia. This was no easy 
task, at times even a painful one, which often provoked ‘spiritual 
dramas’ in the most outstanding representatives of the liberation 
movement, and led to disillusionment as regards the possibilities 
of revolutionary activity (Radishchev, Belinsky, Herzen, Cher- 
nyshevsky and others). These ‘spiritual dramas’ occurred because 
the realistically-minded revolutionaries appreciated the enor- 
mous difficulties of revolutionary activity both in the West and, 
most particularly, in Russia (the underdevelopment of civic life, 
the narrow social base of the liberation struggle). However, such 
‘spiritual dramas’ caused not only a temporary ebb of revolution- 
ary spirit, but also, thereafter, powerful surges of thought, yield- 
ing new solution to ‘accursed questions’, profound insights into 
history which retained their value for subsequent generations. 

We will cite just one example. We have already referred to 
Herzen’s idea that the West and Russia are moving towards one 
and the same goal, but ‘not along the same road’ — ‘you are going 
via the proletariat to socialism, we are going via socialism to 
freedom’ (XVIII, 469). The historical insight and realism of 
Herzen revealed itself in his ability to envisage the transition to 
socialism in countries which are backward but more ‘easy to 
rouse’. However, they will then inevitably face problems arising 
from their lack of democratic traditions, still uneradicated habits 
of ‘slavishness’, continuing precapitalist relations. Hence the 
need to move ‘to freedom’ after the socialist revolution, within 
the framework of socialism. 

Genuine revolutionary realism was displayed by Lenin. The 
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whole of his legacy is imbued with a sober, scientific approach to 
reality, the desire to proceed on the basis of the objective laws of 
the historical process. This characterizes his analysis of Russian 
capitalism, of the agrarian question in Russia, of the strategic 
and tactical problems of revolutionary struggle. Of course, even 
Lenin could at times reveal revolutionary romanticism, as, for 
example, when, following the October Revolution, he and his 
companions expected that a world revolution would soon follow. 
However, he also showed his ability to react sensitively to 
changing situations, his readiness to correct his previous 
concepts, as is amply illustrated by NEP. It is this same 
revolutionary realism which explains the insistent attempts by 
the leader of the proletarian revolution to develop in every 
possible way the political initiative of the working people 
through the Soviets, the trade-union, the cooperative movement, 
people’s control, etc., and his fears that this might be prevented 
by bureaucratic centralism and its utopian claims to decide 
everything and to organize everything ‘from above’. No doubt 
many party members found it paradoxical that the leader of the 
first proletarian state in the world should be critical of that very 
State, as he was, for example, in the course of the famous party 
discussion on the trade unions: ‘Ours is a workers’ state with a 
bureaucratic twist to if, therefore ‘it is the business of the 
massively organized proletariat to protect itself, while we, for 
our part, must use these workers’ organizations to protect the 
workers from their state, and to get them to protect our state.’ 
Now we are able to appreciate the far-sightedness of such 
statements, and their relevance for us. Today, as we can see with 
increasing clarity, there has been a return to revolutionary 
realism. In this sense perestroika is opening up a truly historic 
stage in the Russian revolutionary tradition. 


Realistic Revolutionary Thought 
and the Tasks of Perestroika 


As there are different types or echelons of capitalism, so there 
are different historical forms of socialism. An organized socialist 
movement arose in the developed countries of the West. Within 
it emerged scientific socialism, which became the possession of 
the whole of humanity. In the West socialism achieved a great 
deal in the struggle to secure the rights of the working people 
and to attain greater social justice. This work, however, served, 
if one may so put it, to ‘improve’ capitalism, whose historical 
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potential proved to be greater than had been anticipated. Under 
pressure from the working class and all progressive forces, 
capitalism learned to manoeuvre, to make concessions, to 
reform itself thus preserving itself as a social system. Will the 
communist movement in the West be able to draw up a more 
convincing alternative to capitalism than it has at present, to 
become a genuine anti-system force? Time will tell. 

Socialism as a social system took shape in countries belong- 
ing to the second echelon of world capitalism, and then in a num- 
ber of other countries of delayed bourgeois development, in coun- 
tries where it was ‘easier to begin’. However, these countries then 
faced additional and complex problems. In addition to estab- 
lishing socialist ideals in a society lacking sufficient historical 
preparation, they also had to resolve problems of national devel- 
opment, of industrialization by non-capitalist means. 

In the USSR today these problems have been resolved, 
although at no small price. However, the methods by which they 
were resolved have become outdated: ‘wasteful’ economic 
development, all-embracing plans, centralized management, the 
bureaucratic stimulation of all social initiatives. A new impetus 
is imperative, the impetus provided by perestroika now taking 
place in the first socialist country in the world. This impetus is 
linked to the ‘completion’ of that which Russian capitalism had 
not had time to complete, but which, as Lenin pointed out more 
than once, was essential to the building of a socialist society — the 
creation not only of a progressive state, but also of the right 
economic mechanism, not only the perfection of planning, but 
also the mastery of ‘commercial skills’ in managing the economy, 
the development of a high level of labour standards, the 
formation of individuals possessed of independence and 
initiative, capable of assuming responsibility for their actions. 
‘Completing’ this historical work, but now on the basis of 
proletarian power, and then moving forward to the heights of the 
communist formation—such was Lenin’s strategy, which then 
found expression in NEP, in the development of the cooperative 
movement and in other measures taken during the first years of 
Soviet power. The strategy was interrupted at the end of the 
1920’s for a number of objective and subjective reasons, when 
the utopian-etatist trend of ‘barrack-room communism’, with 
long roots in the Russian revolutionary movement, eclipsed the 
realistic trend. The purpose of perestroika is, in effect, to renew 
this ‘neglected’ historical tradition, but now at the contemporary 
stage of development. 

It would be wholly misplaced to see this policy as one of re- 
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turn to capitalism. On the contrary, the assimilation of this ‘ne- 
glected’ historical tradition is now being achieved on a socialist 
basis, on the basis of social ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, the principles of socialist democracy and Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. This basis has already been created, already exists. We have 
no reason to renounce our past, neither its undoubted achieve- 
ments, nor its errors and miscalculations, for it is only through 
them, by understanding them, that it has proved possible to find 
the correct path. Practical socialism was a new, unexplored route 
for mankind, and it was the Soviet people who were the first to 
pass along it. As Russia had once, to use Lenin’s phrase, trodden 
the ‘painful path’ to Marxism, so the Soviet people, in the course 
of all the seventy years of their post-October history, have trod- 
den the ‘painful path’ to perestroika. Perestroika signifies the 
comprehensive realization of the full potential of socialism as a 
social system, which is in principle unquestionably more promi- 
sing and more humane than capitalism. Socialism is based not 
on the ‘endless round’ of increasing profit, consumerism and the 
alienation of the individual, but the cultural and spiritual prin- 
ciple once formulated by Marx, the development of each is the 
condition of the development of all. On the other hand, social- 
ism, like communism, is unthinkable without the assimilation of 
the positive achievements of other civilizations, including bour- 
geois civilization, without the assimilation of all that mankind 
has achieved. 

It is no mere coincidence that it is socialism which has 
launched the appeal for new political thinking which is now so 
crucial for our planet. This new way of thinking is not only the 
desire to avoid the nightmare of a nuclear confrontation. It is 
also the willingness to put an end to any use of force in relations 
between nations, an invitation to all the inhabitants of earth to 
build a single global civilization capable of resolving urgent 
global problems. 

Russia’s revolutionary tradition still continues and is moving 
increasingly towards revolutionary realism. Its interaction with 
the world community is growing and it is assimilating interna- 
tional experience. It is this which ensures it a stable future. 


The Revolutionary Process at the End of the 20th Century 
and the New Way of Thinking 


The nature of the historical process is such that it cannot in 
principle be presented as a simple forward mcevement. This was 
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known earlier, thanks to Karl Marx. However, it is perhaps only 
in the 20th century that a simplified explanation of progress, 
attempts to depict historical development as moving along one 
single line, have become an insuperable barrier to understanding 
the dialectics of the changes taking place in the world. The 
coexistence of different revolutionary movements obliges us to 
reject once and for all the Hegelian concept of human social 
movement as unidimensional, and confronts us with the problem 
of a new, integral and multidimensional study of this movement. 
Today, instead of examining one and the same socio-economic 
whole —albeit differentiated internally and extended across a 
historical time-scale—we must examine the totality of 
qualitatively differing economic and political systems and 
structures, assuming as we do so that at a given moment different 
countries and societies may be passing through different stages 
of historical development and, most importantly, in interaction 
between them. Today, in analyzing the historical path of a given 
country and the prospects for its future development one must 
take into account not only the possibility of achieving the 
internal prerequisites of change, but also the possibilities and 
alternatives which have their roots in the global situation, the 
most general expression of which is the transformation of 
socialism into the leading force of modern history. 

Under the influence of the socialist revolution in Russia, 
dozens of nations have now joined in the conscious creation of 
their own history. The past, however, never repeats itself in 
exactly the same form, a fact which it is particularly necessary to 
remember when building bridges from the past to the present. 

In the development of the social revolution at the end of the 
20th century there has appeared a totally new factor—the 
globalization of the complex tasks of struggle, which requires the 
elaboration of a more or less identical approach to key 
international problems, and above all to the problem of war and 
peace. 

The First World War inflicted enormous damage on 
civilization. The Second World War proved in this respect not 
to be a mere repetition of the first. As it departed from the arena 
of history, Nazism left humanity its legacy; the battle to death 
with Nazism had led to a qualitative leap in the weapons of 
destruction. In 1945, when the nations of the world won their 
victory over Nazism, the menacing explosions over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki heralded the dawn of the nuclear age. 

The use of atomic weapons against these two Japanese cities 
was not dictated by military necessity. American imperialism was 
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stating its claim to exercise its diktat in international relations. 
The results of such senseless and irresponsible politics are known 
to all. Since then the two opposing camps have stockpiled such a 
quantity of monstrous means of mass destruction that all life on 
earth could be killed many times over. 

More than 30 years ago, Bertrand Russell and Albert Einstein 
issued a declaration in which they pointed to the fact that an 
entirely new situation now existed in the world. The declaration 
stated: ‘We have to learn to think in a new way. We have to learn 
to ask ourselves, not what steps can be taken to give military 
victory to whatever group we prefer, for there no longer are such 
steps; the question we have to ask ourselves is what steps can be 
taken to prevent a military contest of which the issue must be 
disastrous to all parties?”® Today the unwillingness to ‘think in a 
new way’, the refusal to disarm, the desire to overtake a potential 
opponent in the production of even more monstrous means of 
mass destruction, calculations as to ‘what will happen’ in a 
‘limited’, a ‘general’, a ‘prolonged’ or even a ‘cosmic’ nuclear war 
border on the criminal. A crime such as has never yet been 
committed. Madmen are engaged on a course which leads not 
only to suicide, but which may also kill all who live upon earth. 

Alongside the problems of securing peace and the survival of 
mankind there are also other global problems—the need to 
supply the rapidly growing population of earth with all the 
necessities of life, the need to overcome the gap separating a 
group of super-developed capitalist states and the developing 
countries, the need to preserve the environment, to defend it 
against the dangers of uncontrolled technological development. 

Anxious progressive scholars in the West—we quote the 
recently deceased Aurelio Peccei, organizer of the famous Club 
of Rome, whose aim was to concern itself with the ‘world 
problematique’ — describe the present situation in the world as a 
specific, universal and epochal crisis affecting literally every 
aspect of human society. They emphasize the need to adapt 
human thinking and life-style to the new reality of our day, ‘the 
need for collective, cooperative efforts’, the need for everyone, 
non-communist, communist and developing countries, to act in 
mutual tolerance, understanding and solidarity in order to stop 
those who are rushing headlong towards the precipice. They wish 
‘to extend man’s vision beyond his own generation’ and speak of 
the need ‘to adopt a supreme ethic of survival for the human 
species’.” 

We would like to emphasize the main point: these warnings 
and statements sum up the overall trend of actual processes 
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taking place around the world. These processes are primarily the 
consequence of social revolution lagging behind technological 
revolution, of the abuse of scientific advance, and they now 
constitute a threat to the very existence of mankind. 

Marxist scholars have long been seeking a way out of this 
situation. Lenin’s concept of peaceful coexistence among states 
with different social systems is now of invaluable importance. 

Lenin’s peace initiatives are being consistently continued in 
the present policy of the Soviet state. Lenin’s concept of peaceful 
coexistence, developed by the CPSU to a new theoretical and 
practical level, offers the possibility of building, in a socially 
heterogeneous world, that ‘truly global civilization’ the need for 
which is spoken about by progressive scholars. 

Detente opens up the way not for ‘unidirectional movement’, 
as is supposed by imperialist politicians blinded by anti-commun- 
ism. It opens up the way for a new world order within which each 
nation could build its own life as it thinks fit, without fearing in- 
tervention from outside, resolving its own national problems and 
joining in the collective solution of world problems, securing 
peace not by a suicidal arms race, but by collective security. 

However, despite the new situation in the world, people 
cannot think only of the fact that they belong ‘to the human race’ 
and ‘forget about everything else’, as Russell and Einstein 
recommended. The nuclear age has complicated but not ended 
the movement of nations towards new, more progressive forms 
of social life. Conscious class struggle continues to be the main 
lever of this movement and reveals itself in the confrontation 
between the social systems of socialism and capitalism. The 
struggle between labour and capital is exacerbated by the present 
stage in the technological revolution. The class struggle has 
assumed its own special form in the developing countries, where 
it is rendered more complex by unresolved problems of national 
development. 

‘Violence is, of course, alien to our ideals,’ said Lenin, 
speaking of the ultimate aims of the policy of the proletariat, the 
class called upon to bring about the humanization of historical 
progress. Now the successes of socialism and democratic forces 
are such that it is possible to raise the question of whether the 
abolition of force from the historical arena could be set as an 
immediate goal; the humanitarian content of proletarian policy 
is of truly saving power in the present moment of crisis for 
mankind. 

At the end of the 19th century Engels wrote: ‘If conditions 
have changed in the case of war between nations, this is no less 
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true in the case of the class struggle.’? At the end to the 20th 
century this link has acquired particular meaning and 
significance. In the nuclear age, when the world is saturated with 
‘conventional’ and ‘unconventional’ weapons, when the globe is 
a network of military alliances and blocs, violence can easily 
cease to be the ‘midwife’ of history and become its ‘grave-digger’. 
Social birth can become social death. This factor could not but 
affect the actions of revolutionary forces, and not theirs alone. 
Socialist states, many newly-independent nations, and a number 
of capitalist countries are even now raising the question of 
abolishing once and for all the use of force in international 
relations. 

In the 1970’s collective Marxist thought formulated the crucial 
warning that the choice of correct forms of struggle is becoming 
the problem of the survival of mankind. In our opinion this 
proposition goes far beyond the purely tactical. The struggle 
between opposing class forces does not disappear even in the 
nuclear age. However, the times we live in tell us that we must 
develop and put widely into practice compromise forms of 
struggle. This in no way involves any rejection of revolutionary 
Marxism, for it is Marxism which used the strategy of radically 
changing the form of struggle in the context of changing 
historical circumstances. 

The world is, indeed, a mosaic and the conditions of revol- 
utionary struggle are diverse. Furthermore, it was indeed armed 
struggle which to a large extent secured victory for previously op- 
pressed peoples (although not a few newly-independent coun- 
tries achieved independence by peaceful means). The continua- 
tion of dictatorial regimes in some countries, and the growing 
export of counter-revolution do not allow us to take armed forms 
of struggle off the agenda. Yet nonetheless it must be admitted 
that, even if a few countries constitute to some extent ‘an excep- 
tion’ from the general conditions obtaining in the nuclear age, 
if there is the possibility of repeating today models taken from 
the ‘pre-nuclear’ age, this is true only with reservations. Any local 
conflict has a tendency to develop into a regional, and even in- 
ternational conflict. The nuclear age requires that revolutionary 
forces weigh carefully every factor before deciding on armed 
struggle, that they reject decisively the various manifestations of 
left-wing extremism. On the other hand, the nuclear age has in 
no way removed the need to offer resolute resistance to reaction 
and counter-revolution wherever they seek to overthrow by force 
the democratic and socialist achievements of the people and to 
turn back the course of historical progress. 
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Overall, however, the balance is in favour of civilized, peaceful 
forms of class struggle. If, in the past, the bourgeoisie, then more 
powerful than the proletariat, imposed upon it the most violent 
forms of struggle, the successes achieved by the world liberation 
movement now offer the possibility of creating new forms of 
social life taking a ‘more humane road’,’° whatever the 
opposition by those who seek to repulse socialism and democracy 
‘from a position of strength’. 

The main point is that the great historical dispute between 
socialism and capitalism can and must be resolved through their 
peaceful competition. Nor is it only Communists who propound 
this undeniable truth. Many opponents of communism in the 
bourgeois camp also support it. This same truth lies behind the 
broad anti-war movement in the modern world. 

Insofar as capitalism still exists, the nuclear age has not 
abolished but only further exacerbated the uneven, fluctuating 
and contradictory nature of social development. However, it has 
also made the contradictions extremely dangerous. Marx saw 
mankind united on a communist basis. The appearance of global 
problems faces us with the even more complex task of creating 
an integrated, inter-connected, peaceful mankind in a socially 
heterogeneous world. ‘In the combination of competition, the 
historical confrontation of the two systems and the growing 
tendency towards the inter-dependence among the states of the 
world community,’ declared a resolution of the 27th Congress of 
the CPSU, ‘lies the real dialectic of modern world development. 
In the struggle of opposites there takes shape a contradictory but 
inter-connected and in many respects integrated world.”!! 
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IN PLACE OF A CONCLUSION 


It might seem at first glance that the problems facing the 
modern world and which we touched upon in the last chapter are 
far removed from the subject matter of this book. Yet the 
revolutionary thinkers of the past were sometimes able to 
glimpse so far ahead that they appear to have anticipated our own 
day. 
In ‘The 18th Century’, Radishchev began to examine a new 
issue, that of revolution and war: 


Bloodied are your swaddling clothes, your 
lullaby — thunder of battle; 

Oh, drenched in blood, you fall down, 
The coffin awaits you and the grave. 


The same topic was taken up by Chernyshevsky in Siberia as 
he reflected on the future of Russia: the matter wou!d not end 
with ‘the minor scuffle’ of the Crimean War; Europe, having 
gone on ahead, would inevitably ‘draw us in her wake’. In The 
Prologue, from which we have just quoted, we also find such 
characteristic expressions as ‘history is a battle’, ‘in battle 
gentleness is out of place’ (XIII, 197, 243-244). 

However, in The Prologue Chernyshevsky also expresses cer- 
tain reservations: “The smoother and more peaceful the course 
of improvement the better’ (XIII, 244), Along with The Prologue 
Chernyshevsky also sent to St Petersburg certain oriental leg- 
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ends — ‘The Helm to the Helmsman’ and ‘The Sign on the Roof’ — 
whose significance has only recently been noted by researchers. 

These legends transport us to the Caucasian Mountains during 
the confrontation between Shamil and Prince Vorontsov. In 
Shamil’s camp there appeared a soothsayer, Abu Djyafar, a 
‘scoundrel’ who saw it as being to his advantage that ‘there 
should not be peace’. However, God compelled him to make 
prophetic utterances from the ‘book of fate’ to the elders and 
priests and all the people. 

Abu Djafar declares that people will hide the designs of a 
marvellous, all-powerful machine invented by the Destroyer of 
Books, and will begin to construct three enormous bombs with 
the help of this design, each weighing ‘a hundred million poods’. 
Thus, out of this machine, Everget the Blesser of Mankind, will 
come the true curse of the nations, Seismot Khaderget — ‘grief 
to that country which receives this bomb!’ 

Even the modern reader, who knows about the tragedy of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and who lives under the threat of an 
even more hideous world tragedy, is amazed by the picture 
portrayed in the curious legends of Chernyshevsky of explosions 
which bring down mountain ranges, empty cities, choke with 
debris not only rivers and lakes but also the seas, and turn the 
earth for hundreds of hours of travel in every direction into ‘a 
desert of ruins without a living soul’. ‘And while there is no truth 
among men, nothing will save them.’ 

It is not simply a question of ‘apocalyptic’ visions, however, nor 
yet of the fact that Chernyshevsky anticipated certain actual 
features of our ‘nuclear-missile age’: the bombs are hurled ‘a 
thousand versts into the sky’ by means of catapults, ‘the nations 
tremble’ before them, and the production of the first three 
bombs bankrupts the very producers themselves (XVI, 338-344, 
346, 349, 354, 355 and others). For Chernyshevsky, as for 
Radishchev, what matters is to grasp the underlying causes of the 
catastrophes which men have already experienced and which 
await them in the future. 

Reflecting on the social and military cataclysms of his own day, 
Radishchev says of the eighteenth century: ‘A century both mad 
and wise’ (I, 127). Chernyshevsky penetrates still further. The 
main character in his famous novel What Is to Be Done?, 
Rakhmetov, spends his moments of leisure from conspiratorial 
activities working on some ‘world-historical question’ —‘the 
question of “sanity-insanity conjunction” in all the historical 
affairs of man’.! Rakhmetov’s inquiry has acquired particular 
importance today, when a titanic battle has begun between the 
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forces of peace and war, and when political science, reflecting 
the reality of this battle, is moving increasingly in the categories 
of ‘sanity’ and ‘insanity’. 

There can be no doubt that Chernyshevsky, using the limited 
historical data of his day, arrived, in however paradoxical a form, 
at the formulation of wholly contemporary problems—the 
global catastrophe threatening mankind, the lethal abuse of 
scientific and technological progress, the need for men to change 
their very way of thinking. 

Chernyshevsky well appreciated that as yet it was not reason 
but often madness and lack of thought which ruled the world 
around him. He hoped, however, that reason would triumph in 
history: people will ‘brighten up as they see it is to their own 
advantage they had not previously noticed’.* The facts of cold, 
precise military science (as also political science) enable us to 
reassess these ideas expressed by Chernyshevsky. 

All men without exception now face the direct ‘advantage’ and 
need to be wiser. The possibility of a nuclear cataclysm concerns 
the very fate of the human race. Mankind is called upon to 
vindicate the title of Homo Sapiens, otherwise it will disappear 
from the face of the earth. This was the alternative first put 
before mankind by Russell and Einstein in their Manifesto. This 
is the meaning which the question raised in the title of 
Chernyshevsky’s book, What Is to Be Done? —a title which will 
live as long as men live —has acquired at the end of the 20th 
century. 

Lenin began the formulation of an answer to this question in 
the first years of Soviet power, when he put forward the idea of 
the peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems; 
the exceptional conditions of the nuclear age make this idea one 
which can bring salvation to the whole of mankind. 

We must, of course, remember that progress towards detente, 
disarmament, mutual trust and cooperation (all that we now call 
politics based on the new way of thinking) depends on the agree- 
ment and good will of the various sides, their ability and willing- 
ness to compromise. However, Marxist scientific thought is called 
upon by its very nature to display the maximum peace-making 
activity, the maximum understanding of the fact that, when it is 
a question of preserving peace, a question of the survival of man- 
kind, progress by the old method of trial and error is excluded, 
and the maximum ability to influence bourgeois thought (distin- 
guishing, of course, between the pacifist, liberal section of the 
bourgeoisie and the aggressive, reactionary section, but without 
excluding the latter from its influence, since its representatives 
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are sometimes in power, and even within this section there are 
certain variations). 

This is the light in which we should assess the importance of 
the dialogue between the leaders of the USSR and the USA 
which began in Geneva in November 1985. Continuing this 
dialogue successfully and, most importantly, translating it into 
action, will undoubtedly be a long and difficult process. There is, 
however, no other path to peace on earth, no other route to the 
survival of mankind. 

‘Our conclusion was this,’ said Mikhail Gorbachev referring 
to the Soviet position, ‘the time has come to learn the great art 
of living together in the face of universal nuclear danger. Both 
our Soviet people and, I am deeply convinced, the American 
people, are equally interested in this. All of the world’s peoples 
are interested in this.”? 

Man does not live only by himself and for himself in this world. 
The threads of the past stretch to the present. And one should 
do everything possible and even impossible to assure that they 
will not snap in the future. 
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The Russian revolutionary tradition traces its 
origins to the end of the 18th century. It began 
with the seemingly not very significant poetic 
exercises of one man, the aristocratic revolutionary 
Radishchev, and then followed the difficult path 
which led to the three popular revolutions of the 
20th century, revolutions which radically altered 
the face of Russia and, in many ways, that of the 
world. Such a transformation required truly titanic 
effort—the thought of great minds and the coura- 
geous deeds of heroes, the struggle to educate and 
unite the political vanguard and to rouse the 
people, and the search to comprehend and correct 
errors. Along this road revolutionaries discovered 
the bitterness of defeat and the joy of victory; 
thousands upon thousands gave their lives for the 


cause. 

The aim of the present book is to acquaint the 
reader with the specific features, main landmarks 
and basic pattern of the Russian liberation move- 
ment during its first stage. 


